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PREFACE. 


Tuts is the Twenry-Tuirp volume of the Homrntsr, and the Second 
of the Fourth Series. This Series is of greater bulk than any of the pre- 
‘ceding, contains a larger variety of matter, is enriched by the contributions 
‘of new and able writers, and starts with a circulation larger than ever. 
As the old key-note will still rule the melodies of the Hommtsr, and 
no new specific description is requisite, the former preface may be again 


transcribed. 


“Virst: The book has no jinish. The Editor has not only not the time 
to give an artistic finish to his productions, but not even the design. 
Their incompleteness is intentional. He has drawn some marble slabs 
together, and hewn them roughly, but has left other hands to delineate 
minute features, and so polish them into beauty. He has dug up from 
the Biblical mine some precious ore, smelted a little, but left all the 
smithine to others. He has presented ‘ germs,’ which, if sown in good 
soil, under a free air and an open sky, will produce fruit that may draw 


many famishing spirits into the vineyard of the Church. 


“Secondly: The book has no denominationalism. It has no special 
reference to ‘our body,’ or to ‘ow Church.’ As denominational strength 
is not necessarily sow! strength, nor denominational religion necessarily 
the religion of humanity, it is the aim of the Hommusr to minister that 
which universal man requires. It is for man as a citizen of the universe, 


and not for him as the limb of a sect. 


“Thirdly: The book has no polemical Theology. ‘The Editor—holding, 
as he does, with a tenacious grasp, the cardinal doctrines which constitute 


what is called the ‘orthodox creed’—has, nevertheless, the deep and 


iv 
ever-deepening conviction, first, that such creed ig but a very small 
portion of the truth that God has revealed, or that man requires; and 
that no theological system can fully represent all the contents and sugges- 
tions of the great book of God; and, secondly, that systematic theology 
is but means to an end. Spiritual morality is that end. Consequently, to 
the heart and life every Biblical thought and idea should be directed. 
Your systems of divinity the author will not disparage; but his im- 
pression is, that they can no more answer the purpose of the Gospel 
than pneumatics can answer the purpose of the atmosphere. In the case 
of Christianity, as well as the air, the world can live without its scien- 
tific truths; but it must have the free flowings of their vital elements, 
Coleridge has well said, ‘Too soon did the doctors of the Church forget 
that the heart—the moral nature—was the beginning and the end; and 


that truth, knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expansion.’ 


“The Editor would record his grateful acknowledgments to those fres 
spirits of all churches, who have so earnestly rallied round him, to the 
many who have encouraged him by their letters, and to those, especially, 
who have aided him by their valuable contributions. May the ‘last day’ 
prove that the help rendered has been worthily bestowed; and that the 
Homuuist did something towards the spiritual education of humanity, in 
its endeavours to bring the Bible, through the instrumentality of the 


pulpit, into a more immediate and practical contact with the every-day 
life of man!” 
Davi Tuomas. 


Loughborough Park, Brixton. 
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Lrue Churches—National Blessings. 


‘For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue. 
Then Jesus went with them.”—Luke vii. 5, 6. 


HE word synagogue (cwaywy}) has, in the 
New Testament, a meaning similar to Church. 
; S23) (exxdnoia.) Both denote, primarily, not a 
building, but an assembly. The word 


ever very soon, came to represent the house 
in which the assembly met. These syna- 
gogues seem to have been very numerous 
amongst the Jews. Not only in their own country, but where- 
ever they were settled, every separate tribe and colony had 
a synagogue. In these buildings the pious Jews assembled ; 
every Sabbath and festival day, not only for worship, but for 
reading and expounding the Word of God, which included the 
law, the prophets, and other Old Testament books. Though 
their exact origin is not known, their great antiquity is un- 
questionable. ‘‘ Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in'the synagogue every Sabbath 
day.” (Acts xy. 21.) It would seem from an occurrence 


in the life of our Lord (Luke iv. 16), that the stated . 
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minister was not always the same as the reader or expositor. 
Christ in the synagogue at Nazareth did both; He read a 
passage in Isaiah and then showed its application to Himself. 
These synagogues were antihierarchical and popular. They 
were the people’s meeting houses. Here preaching, an 
institution unknown to heathenism, took its rise, was pro- 
moted, and was regarded, not as a professional, but as a 
religious engagement. The laity preached in these build- 
ings, and strangers from a distance were allowed to expound 
their religious views. Christ and his apostles availed them- 
selves very extensively of this liberty. 


Thus they afforded an admirable opportunity for promoting 
the wish of Moses, “ Would that all the people were pro- 
phets, and that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.” 
The early Church was modelled after these synagogues. ‘ It 
is a fact,” says a modern writer, “ upon the proof of which in 
thepresent state of theological learning, it is needlessto expend. 
many words. Our Lord Himself prospectively contemplated 
his Church as assuming the synagogical form, both when He 
promised that where two or three ure gathered together in 
his name, He would be in the midst of them; and still 
more, when He gave authority to every society of his fol- 
lowers to bind and to loose, and to excommunicate the dis- 
obedient. ‘Ihe names also which Christian ministers bear 
in the New ‘Testament—presbyter or episcopus, and deacon, 
are all derived from the synagogue; while never once are they 
designated by the term tepevs, or priest, the proper title of 
those who officiated in the temple.” 

The incident recorded in the passage before us bears testi- . 
mony to the na/toval worth of synagogues. A centurion in 
the neighbourhood of Capernaum had a servant, one to 
whom he was greatly attached, and who appeared to be in 
dying circumstances. ‘Lhe fame of Jesus as a healer of 
human diseases has reached his ears, and he despatches 
certain elders of the Jews to Him in order to request his 
interposition The argument that the deputation employ 
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in urging their request is, that he, the centurion, loved their 
nation, and built for them a synagogue. Christ seems to 
have recognised the force of this argument, accedes to the 
request, and the servant is healed. I observe from this 
passage: 


I. THar TrRuE CHURCHES ARE NATIONAL BLEsstncs. If 
Synagogues were national blessings, as they undoubtedly 
were, not only on account of the religion and morality they 
inculcated, but also on account of the freedom and popularity 
of their teaching and their worship, I am disposed to main- 
tain that true Churches, which are not only modelled after. 
their ideal, but which teach a more advanced theology, and 
a sublimer morality, are national blessings also. I say true 
Churches. I am far enough from the belief that all places 
called Churches, whether in or out of the establishment, are 
blessings; for in many of them, alas, doctrines are pro- 
pounded derogatory to the character of God, repugnant to 
the dictates of common sense, and hostile to the rights, the 
liberties, and the progress of mankind. Not a few are 
scenes where ignorance hovts its crudities, bigotry growls its 
intolerance, sentimentality breathes out its noxious vapours, 
and ritualism clouds and caricatures the Gospel of Christ. 
Such Churches are the banes, not the blessings of a country. 
They are dead weights upon the wheel of social advance- 
ment, they emasculate intellect, they tend to paralyse free 
and independent thought. They keep the people down in the 
region of debasing ideas, sectarian sympathy, and diseased 
sentiment. By the true Churches, I mean places where 
the true God is worshipped in spirit and in truth, where the 
Bible is so expounded that the intellect of the congregation 
is made to feel the reasonableness of its doctrines, the con- 
science the rectitude of its claims, the soul the need and fit- 
ness of its redemptive provisions. That such Churches are 
national blessings we infer from the following considera- 
tions :— 


First : They promote national intelligence. That knowledge 
B 2 
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is a priceless advantage to a country will scarcely be ques-— 
tioned by any in these days. The opposers of popular educa- 

tion have departed, for the most part, with the last age ; if 
any remain, they have skulked into solitude and silence. All 

the difference between civilized countries and barbaric lands 

springs from knowledge. Knowledge makes the difference 

between the English merchant and the barbaric barterer, 

the English architect and the barbaric hut-maker, the 
Fnglish sovereign and the barbaric chief. Knowledge mul- 

tiplies the power of men and nations almost indefinitely. 

Knowledge is vision, it opens a new world to the eyes of 

men. Knowledge is strength, it enables one man to do with 

ease what, without it, would baffle an army. Knowledge is 

speed. The mind of the intelligent man can sweep the globe 

before that of the ignorant could move beyond the mere 

circle of the senses. As patriots we rejoice, not only in the | 
amount of general intelligence which England possesses, 

and which gives it a sovereignty amidst the nations of the 

earth, but also and more, in the aspiration for knowledge 

which has seized all classes of our countrymen and pulsates 

in the very heart of the nation. 

‘*The world tempts our eye, 
And we would know it all; 
We map the starry sky, 


We mine this earthen ball; 
We measure the sea-tides, we number the sea-sands: 


‘We scrutinize the dates 

Of long-past human things, 

The bounds of effaced states, 

The lives of deceased kings: 
We search out dead men’s words, and works of dead men’s hands.” 

ARNOLD. 

Now, we hesitate not in the averment that a true Church 
is the most effective engine in the country for the promotion 
-of this general intelligence, which is such a blessing to a 
nation. Where are subjects, presented to the mind, more 
provocative to thought ? Whatever subject is most potent 
to rouse the intellect, to fire the imagination, to stir the 
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moral nature, to move all the springs of mental activity, ‘is 
here exhibited to men. Where, as a rule, have you the 
great subjects of thought presented by men of greater ability ? 
The minister in a true Church is generally a man above the 
average of human power, has received the highest culture 
that our colleges can afford, and has been trained to habits 
of clear thinking, and effective rhetoric. With a clear 
impression of the intellectual deficiency of the pulpit, and 
with no desire whatever to exaggerate its mental merits, we 
have a deepening conviction that the preachers in the true 
Churches of England bear an honourable comparison, in 
native power and high culture, not only with our popular 
journalists, but with our ablest authors and leading orators. 
Where have you the duty of tiinking more constantly and 
more vigorously enforced? Congregations are urged in 
almost every sermon to inquire, to reason, to reflect, to 
search the Scriptures, to study themselves, the universe, and 
God. In connection with all this, history might be appealed 
to. Who have been the founders of our schools and our 
universities ? Whoare ever the advocates of popular edu- 
cation ? Whoare the great patrons of learning and promoters 
of science? Who, asarule, are the most illustrious, not 
to say beneficent, writers in our language ? It is demonstrable 
that they are, for the most part, the sons of the true Church. 
The inspiration for more light is come from the pulpit. 
Secondly : They promote national morality. Mere intelli- 
gence without morality could not, with justice, be considered 
a blessing to any community. Intelligence in a thoroughly 
corrupt man isa curse to himself and to society. Dishonesty, 
which in the case of ignorance would showitself in some petty 
theft, in him might manifest itself in a swindle that would 
ruin whole families, check the flow of commerce, and degrade 
the credit of a whole country. National morality is essential 
to give worth to national intelligence. What is morality? 
Justice, nothing more, and nothing less. Justice to self, 
society andGod. “Do unto others as you would have others 
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do unto you.” Herein is its essence. A just man will be 
truthful, honest, chaste, temperate, industrious, loyal, 
religious. It is righteousness that exalteth a nation. Im- 
morality is to a nation what diseased blood is to the body, 
emaciating and deformative ; what sterile soil is to a 
country, the producer of only thorns and thistles, and noxious 
weeds. The seeds of wholesome governments, political 
liberty, social order, and beneficent civilization, cannot grow 
to perfection in the heart of an immoral nation. They no 
sooner spring up than the foul atmosphere breathes on them 
the blight of death. 

Now where is morality promoted so effectively as in a 
true Church ? Is there any institution comparable to it in 
this respect? It holds up to men the true standard of duty, 
it not only presents it to their understanding in the form of 
a written Decalogue, but to their moral hearts in a morally 
commanding life—the life of the Son of God. It urges 
conformity to this standard, not only by arguments gathered 
from heaven and hell, but by arguments of a higher and a 
worthier type, drawn from the infinite goodness of the 
Creator, and the relation in which His moral creatures stand 
to Him. The true Churches of England do, I verily believe, 
more to promote morality in the nation than all the writ- 
ings of secular journalism, all penal inflictions, and legal 
enactments. In them the public vices, which walk every 
day under the garb of respectability and fashion, are un- 
masked and held forth in their native hideousness, to the 
execration of excited consciences; and virtues, which are 
ignored by the masses, and ridiculed by the empty jester 
and the shallow sceptic, appear as the grand realities of 
being the only beauty and blessedness of soul. The constant 
language of the true Church is “ Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 
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Thirdly: They promote national philanthropy. Philan- 
_thropy—that is, love for man as man—is iacluded in true 
morality, and is in truth the soul of it. Social morality 
that does not spring from love has not only no moral 
virtue in it, but is formal and unreliable. The more 
love for our nature circulates through the hearts of a 
country, the more living, useful, and lovely its morality. 
Love is the fulfilling of the lav. The man who loves 
his brother will not only not wrong him, but serve him ; 
not only render to him what is in strict justice his due, 
but render to him some favour to gratify and express his affec- 
tion. Philanthropy, in truth, is the reformetive power in a 
country—it is that which repeals unrighteous statutes, breaks 
down tyrannies, corrects abuses, and shatters institutions 
that interfere with the rights of men. It is, in truth, that 
which animates the heart, and nerves the hand of all reform- 
ations in Church and State. The new commandment that 
Christ brought into the world, and embodied in His teach- 
ings and in His history, has been, ever since, the great 
corrector of abusesin the world’s social life. 

Ts not the true Church the one institution above all others 
that promotes this philanthropy? Under its hallowed 
roof all adventitious distinctions amongst men are disre- 
garded ; the rich and the poor mect and mingle together in 
common thoughts and feelings. They are made to feel 
that they are all of one blood, all involved in the same 
moral difficulties, all dependent upon the same Saviour, all 
doomed to the same eternity. Humanity is preached asa 
duty, and exhibited as the effect and test of godliness. The 
philanthropy which is urged upon the adoption of the con- 
gregation is not a passing sentiment, or an emotion that goes: 
off in words or sighs; but the philanthropy embodied in 
Him who so loved the world that He gave Himself a sacrifice 
for its moral redemption. Not only does the true Church 
inculcate the highest philanthropy, but it embodies it in 
practice, it originates organizations to help the needy and 
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distressed, and it has ever been the House of Mercy. Whence 
came those numerous asylums for the poor and the afflicted, 
which shine amongst the brightest stars in the firmament 
of English institutions? The true Church is the mother 
who rocked their cradle, and the ministering angel that 
tends to their necessities. 

Fourthly : They promote national Christianity. By Chris- 
tianitv I do not mean theology. Theology at best is a human 
fabrication; its propositions are but human conceptions of 
divine things, they are not the things themselves, Nor do I 
mean the conventional Gospel—the Gospel as floating in the 
minds of traditional believers, as set forth in the popular reli- 
gious writings of the day. This Gospelis a corruption of the 
true thing, and lacks the power to command the attention and 
renovate the heart of the world. By Christianity, I mean 
the Truth, not as it is in human formularies, in denomi- 
national manifestoes, or in popular thought ; but “as it is in 
Jesus,” a thing of the divinest reason and the highest 
life. I mean Christism, Christianity, in one word, con- 
formity to the image of Christ. Is not such Christianity 

‘as this a blessing to a nation? It includes something 
more than intelligence, morality, and philanthropy; it 
includes the life of Godin the soul. Were all the people 
in a country Christ-like, they would enjoy an age more 
golden than that of the poet’s dream. Now the true Church 
is the institution which, under God, transforms men into this 
character, and thus confers the highest blessing on a nation. 
A nation of Christians would constitute a millennial state. 

Sufficient has been advanced to show that true Churches 
are national blessings. They are the “salé” of the earth. 
They counteract the tendency of society to run into 
putrescent corruption. They are the light of the world, 
they throw their beams upon the deeds of darkness, and 
make the workers thereof ashamed ; they reveal the upper 
heavens and point men to better worlds. They are to the 
community what the tides are to the ocean, what the winds 
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are to the atmosphere; they stir the mass and serve to keep 
it pure. The erection of every new Christian synagogue, is 
as the opening of a new fountain in the desert, a fountain 

whose streams shall quench the moral thirst of men, and 
touch into beauty the scenes through which they pass. I 
observe from this passage : 


II. Tar rrur CuurcHes are LEFT TO THE EREC~ 
TION OF MAN, This synagogue was bud/é by the centurion ; 
and all the synagogues of the Jews, which were such blessings 
to the nation, were of human erection.. So it is with 
Christian synagogues ; if they are to exist, men must build 
them. It is indeed somewhat marvellous that it should be 
so. Why did the Almighty leave such work toman? He 
could have studded the world with temples, written His 
Gospel upon the face of the broad heavens for every man in 
every land to read, and made every passing breeze articulate 
the doctrines of His Word. But He has not done so, He 
has left this work with us, and we see wise and kind 
reasons for this arrangement. Man’s effort in this direc- 
tion is, to use language we have elsewhere employed, 
necessary to his spiritual training. I regard the secular sub- 
scriptions required for promoting the cause of religion, as 
among the most important “ means of grace.” Professors have 
come to think of the means of grace, as consisting merely in 
hearing sermons, offering prayers, reading the Bible, and 
attending devotion at services, rather than in self-sacrificing 
efforts in the cause of truth and humanity. Collections are 
~ regarded as evils which men endeavour to avoid as much as 
possible, rather than as means of spiritual culture, which 
- they should hail with gratitude and delight. The man who 
' takes from his purse the full portion he can afford, and from 
pure motives, lays it on the altar of God, secures for himself 
by that effort, more good than he could by the most eloquent 
sermon ever delivered. Sermons may give ideas and make 
“impressions, but unless those ideas and impressions take 
some practical turn, they have done us no real service. It 
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is only as we translate good ideas and feelings into acts, that 
they really strengthen our characters and subserve our good. 
The man who contributes of his worldly substance, by that 
very act, weakens the bonds that connect him with matter, 
and takes a step towards the spiritual and the Divine. Hence 
as a rule we find that the strongest and the happiest Chris- 
tians, are those who make most sacrifices for the cause of 
Christ. We have reason, therefore, to thank God that He 
has left such work as the building of temples to us. Had- 
the necessaries of life sprung spontaneously from the earth, 
so as to require no human labour, the physical energies of 
man would never have been developed. However large in 
stature he might have become, he would still have been a 
babe in strength. Had knowledge come into our mind 
without the exercise of our faculties, we should never have 
known anything of intellectual force. In like manner had 
everything in religion been done for us, so that no demand 
would have been made upon our benevolent sympathies, we 
should be beings of morbid religious sentiment, and without 
any force or greatness of character.* 


Conciusion : The subject suggests the duty of patriots. 
The rulers who have never learnt the true value of a Church 
to a community, are utterly disqualified for their high posi- 
tion. ‘Whilst the true Church requires not to be enriched 
by the public purse, or decorated with worldly ornaments, it 
requires that its rights should be treated as sacred, that its 
internal activity should be left free, that its mission should 
be held in reverence, and that its high services should be 
duly appreciated. 

The men who join with the irreverent demagogue pam- 
phleteer and journalist, in denouncing all Churches as 
worthless institutions, and would sweep them from the land 
if they could, are no true patriots. He who helps to build 
Christian synagogues in his country, and endeavours to 
bring as many of his fellow-citizens as possible under their 

* See Homiist, Vol. ii. third series, page 577. 
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influences, serves his country in a way the most commendable 
and the most efficient. Christians too, may learn a lesson 
from our subject. They should endeavour to make the 
Churches to which they belong more true, more in accordance 
with the Christian ideal. They should seek to get their 
pulpits supplied by men of the highest type of intellect and 
heart—men of high powers, well cultured, and consecrated to 
God. They aveuin endeavour to draw outsiders into the 
Christian circle, not only by their persuasive appeals, but by 
the attractive influence of their lives. Alas! how many 
there are who call themselves Christians, who have not only 
not helped to build a synagogue, but who have never brought 
one poor wandering soul into the fold of Christ. They 
profess great anxiety for the progress of the Gospel, and 
yet employ no efforts whatever to bring men under the 
regenerating influence of the truth. These men are hypo- 
crites and obstructives. 

Our subject furnishes a strong appeal to every man to. 
support Christian synagogues. I speak especially to those 
who attend their services and participate in their privileges. 
What has the house of God done for you, even if you are 
not converted? Were you to answer candidly, you would 
say, I owe almost everything to it. I owe my intellectual 
life, my best ideas, my truest friendships, my standing in the 
world to the Church. Where would you have been on this: 
holy day, had it not been for its influence? Where would 
your children have been? Some of you would have been 
squandering your weekly earnings, as thousands are, in in- 
temperance and sinful gratifications. Secularly, this House 
of God has been a great service to you. Were you to give 
every week towards the support of the Church what you 
would have squandered every Sabbath, had it not been for 
its influence on your conduct, your contributions through 
the year would be something considerable. Whilst no 
institution does a work for the country half so valuable as 
the true Church, there are none whose services are so little 
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acknowledged and so ungratefully treated. Our greatest 
mercies are, shame on us! the least appreciated. 


“‘ Great is the Lord our God, 
And let his praise be great; 
He makes his Churches his abode, 
His most delightful seat. 


“These temples of his grace, 
How beautiful they stand! 
The honours of our native place, 
And bulwarks of our land.”—Wartrs. 


Honrletic Sketches ov the Pook of 
Asalms, 


Our PuRPosE.—Many learned and devout men have gone philologically through 
this TeHILIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results 
of their inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To 
do the mere verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, 
would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its 
Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet received, 
and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best 
results of modern Biblical scholarship. 


Our Meruop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1.) 
The History of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delinea- 
tion of living character, and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and 
reach the spirit of the words, is a knowledge of the men and circumstances 
that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil. — (2.) ANNOTATIONS of the 
passage. ‘his will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, 
phries, or allusion that may occur.—(3.) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A 

nowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the most essential condi- 
tions for interpreting his meaning.—(4.) The HOMILETICs of the passage. This 
is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas that 
have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts, and indicate 


such sermonizing methods, as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Supsecr: Exemplary Conduct under great Social Trials. 


““O Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust: 
Save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me. 
Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 


Rending it in pieces, while there is none to deliver. 
O Lord my God, if I have done this; 
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_ If there be iniquity in my hands. 
If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with mo; 
(Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy.) 
Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; 
Yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, 
And lay mine honour in the dust. Selah. 
Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, 
Lift up thyself, because of the rage of mine enemies ; 
And awake for me to the judgment that thou hast commanded. 
So shall the congregation of the people compass thee about : 
For their sakes therefore return thou on high, 
The Lord shall judge the people : 
Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness, 
And according to mine integrity that is in me. 
Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end; 
But establish the just: 
For the righteous God trieth the hearts and reins. 
My defence is of God, 
Which saveth the upright in heart. 
God judgeth the righteous, 
And God is angry with the wicked every day. 
Tf he turn not, he will whet his sword ; 
He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 
He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death ; 
He ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 
Behold, he trayaileth with iniquity, 
And hath conceived mischief, 
And hath brought forth falsehood. 
He made a pit, and digged it, 
And is fallen into the ditch which he made. 
His mischief shall return upon his own head, 
And his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate. 
I will praise the Lord according to his righteousness : 
And will sing praise to the name of the Lord most ae: 
8a, Vil. 


History.—There are two opinions as to the occasion of this Psalm. 
One is, that it was written during Absalom’s rebellion, when 
several of the preceding Psalms were composed. The other is, 
that it refers to the time when David and his band were daily 
evading the successive snares laid for them by the agents of Saul. 
It seems almost impossible to determine, with accuracy, which, 
if either, of these opinions is correct. One thing, however, is 
clear, that David was inyolved in a great social trial, and that 
occasioned by the treachery of a friend, designated in the title, 
«Cush the Benjamite.” As the word ‘‘ Cush” is the Hebrew 
name for Ethiopia, and no person of that name is mentioned in 
the history of David, it is supposed to be used to represent 
some enemy of Dayid whose heart was as black as the skin of an 
Ethiopian. “As such the name might apply either to Saul or to 
Shimei, both of whom were Benjamites, and both of whom are 
characters of Ethiopian blackness. But David had often some, 
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Cush to deal with, there was always some sabled soul ready to 
betray and calumniate hin, 


ANNOTATIONS.—‘ Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto the Lord, 


a 
- 


a 


concerning the words of Cush the Benjamite.” ‘* Shiggaion”’ denotes 
some particular kind of poem, as is evident from its use by 
Habakkuk (chap. iii. 1); but its meaning is doubtful. Some 
think itis merely ‘‘a song,” some a dithyrambic or irregular ode, 
others an elegy; whilst some suppose that it refers to the 
occasion of the composition. The word indicates irregularity, 
and rightly designates the character of this ode, which has not 
much regard either to rhyme or the laws of metre. A soul flooded 
with boisterous emotions will generally in its utterance set the 
laws of composition at defiance. Its poem will be a ‘“ Shiggaion,” 
something wandering and irregular. 

O Lord my God, in theedo I put my trust.’ The word rendered 
“trust,” means to flee, and is applied to taking protection under the 
shadow or protection of one (Judges ix. 15, Isa. xxx. 2, 
Psa. lvii. 1; Ixi. 4.) The words may be thus rendered, 
‘* Jehovah my God, in thee have I put my trust.” 

Save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me. Lest 
he tear my soul like a lion, rending <t to pieces, while there is none to 
deliver.’ ‘* Ali them that persecute’? were all those who are 
represented by the character, and influenced by the spirit of this 
Cush, who lke a “‘lion” threaten to rend his very soul—his 
life to pieces. 

Oh Lord my God, if I have done this; if there be iniquity in my 
hands. If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me ; 
(yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy). * [ 

I have done this” —this wickedness, whatever it is, which this 
Cush has charged against me. ‘‘ J/ there be iniquity in my hands,” 
that is, iniquity net in relation to God nor to man, but in relation 
to the evils for which he was charged. “‘ Jf I have rewarded wil 
unto him that is at peace with me.” If in any case I have returned 
evil for good. Asif he had said, I have never injured a friend. 
“© Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy.” 
“* An instance of this kind actually occurred in the life of David 

in his treatment of Saul. (1 Sam. xxiv. 10, 11.) And it is possible 
that David referred to that case, and meant to say that that was 
a vindication of his character, and of his manner of treatine 
others. Those who suppose that the whole Psalm refers to Saul. 
of course regard this as the specific case referred to. There may 
have been other instances of the same kind in the life of David 

and there is no improbability in supposing that on some occasion 
he had treated this very man, Cush, in this way, and that. he 
refers here to that fact.” (Barnes. ) 

Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it.’ Tet the enemy 
pursue my soul. This expresses his willingness that his enemy 
should pursue him even until death, if he were guilty of the 
charges brought against him; it means, if I am guilty I am 
ready to suffer. 


“<6 Yeu, let him tread down my life upon the earth.” ‘The allusion 
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here is,” says a modern expositor, ‘‘ to the manner in which the 

vanquished were often treated in battle, when they were rode 

over by horses, or trampled by man into the dust. The idea of 

David is, that if he was guilty he would be willing that his enemy 

should triumph over him, should subdue him, should treat him 

with the utmost indignity and scorn.” 

And lay mine honour in the dust. Selah.” He means to say, not 

only let my life go—let my very existence be trampled to the 

dust—but let that which is dearer than life itself go, let my good 
name go. ‘‘Selah”:—Mark this. So conscious was he of not being 
guilty of the charges his enemy had brought against him, that he 
imprecates on himself the destruction of his own life and honour 
in case he should prove so. : 
Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, lift up thyself, because of the rage of 
mine enemies; and awake for me to the judgment that thou hast com- 
manded. ‘* The sense directly intended seems to be that, as his 
enemies are raging, it is time for God to rise in anger too. As_ 
they rage against him, he calls upon God to rise in anger against 
them. ‘And awake,’ a still stronger figure than arise, because 
implying sleep as well as inactivity. ‘ Awake unto me,’ at m 
call and for my benefit. ‘Judgment hast thou commanded,’ or 
ordained. Let that judgment now be executed. He appeals to 
the general administration of God’s justice, as a ground for 
expeciing it in this one case. As it was part of the divine plan 
or purpose to do justice, both on friends and foes, here was an 

opportunity to put it into execution.” (Alexander.) i 

“« So shall the congregation of the people conypass thee about ; for their 
sakes therefore return thou on high.” ‘The meaning of this verse 
seems to be that the vindication of his innocence, and the punish- 
ment of his unrighteous enemies, would inspire God’s true saints 
with fresh confidence in his character, and draw them around him 
in gratitude and praise; he pleads this as a reason.—‘‘ Yor their 
sakes therefore return thou on high.” Ascend thy judgment throne 
and deal out justice between me and mine enemies. 

“© The Lord shall judge the people: judge me, O Lord, according to my 
righteousness, und according to mine integrity that is in me.” This 
means, Thou wilt judge the world and redress all wrongs one day, 
therefore judge me now. ) 

‘© Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end ; but establish the 
just.” David was groaning under the tyranny of wickedness, 
and feeling its enormity, he prays that the world may be delivered 
of it, wherever it is found, and that in its place rectitude may be 
established, the wrong put down and the right enthroned. Good 
prayer this ! ; Spa 

<< For the righteous God trieth the hearts and reins.” The word 
“heart,” stands for the spring and fountain of our spiritual 
nature, and the ‘‘reixs,” the deepest depths of that fountain. 
God knows us thoroughly. The figure, here, is often employed 
to describe the Omniscience of Jehovah (Jer. xi. 30; xyii. 10; 
xx. 12; Psa. xxvi. 2; cxix. 13; Rev. li. 23.) . keel. 

“© My defence is of God, which saveth the upright in cart.” My shield 
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is upon God, that is, my protection and defence depends on him 
alone. The idea seems to be God saves the upright, therefore I 
am well guarded. 
God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry with the wicked every 
day.” The word ‘‘ wicked” is supplied by our translations. 
Anger in God has little or nothing that corresponds with anger in 
man. Anger in man is a passion, a passion that gives pain, a 
passion that seeks at once to injure its object; it is malevolence 
excited. God’s anger is the anger of benevolence; it is not a 
passion, but a principle; it is antagonism to wrong. And all 
that this verse states is, that God’s opposition (anger) to wicked- 
ness is constant ‘‘ every day.” 
If he turn not he will whet his sword ; he hath bent his bow, and 
made it ready.” ‘‘ To whet the sword,” and ‘‘ to bend the bow,” are 
military figures intended to express the idea, that unless the 
sinner turns from his wickedness, there will be preparation for 
his punishment. 
He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death ; heordaineth 
his arrows against the persecutors.”’ The language here again is 
military, and expresses an idea in advance of the idea pressed in 
the former verse, not that the instruments of punishment are 
being made ready, but that they are ready. He means to say, 
he makes his arrows flaming, alluding to the ancient custom of 
shooting burning arrows into cities or camps, 

Behold he travaileth with iniquity, and hath conceived mischief, and 

brought forth falsehood.” The wicked man is here represented as 

abouring to produce wickedness with parturition pains, and giving » 

birth to falsehood. The generalidea, perhaps, is that wickedness, 
although painfully laboriously, is abortive ‘‘ falsehood,’’ that is, 
vanity is the result. 
He made a pit and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. His mischief shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing shall come down upon his own pate.” Another idea of 
wickedness is figured in these words, not its laboriousness and 
its abortiyeness, but its retributiveness, it reacts on the sinner’s 
own head, 

“© T will praise the Lord according to his righteousness: and will sing 
praise to the name of the Lord most high.” Whilst the sinner, as 
if the Psalmist had said, is made to execute his own punishment. 
I will praise the Lord Jehovah, &c. 


- 
- 
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AreuMENTS.—‘‘ The Psalmist still prays for deliverance from his 
enemies, ver. 1 and 2, on the ground that he is innocent of that 
wherewith they charge him, ver. 3—5. ‘He prays for justice to 
himself and on his enemies, as a part of the great judicial process - 
which belongs to God asthe Universal Judge, ver. 6—9; he trusts in 
the divine discrimination between innocence and guilt, ver. 10,11; 
he anticipates God’s vengeance on unpenitent offenders, ver, 12, 
13; He sees them forced to act as self destroyers, ver. 14—16 ; 
at the same time he rejoices in God’s mercy to himself and to the 
whole class whom he represents, ver. 17,” (Alewander.) 
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Hominetics.—This whole Psalm may be used homiletically as an 
illustration of exemplary conduct under great social trial. 


AY men suffering under the calumny, persecution, 
tyranny, and cruelty of their fellow-men, may look 
to this Psalm and find much, not only worthy of their 
attention, but worthy of their imitation. David’s conduct 
here, as indicated in this Psalm, includes three things. 


J, Harnesr arpiication. In the midst of his trial he 
looks to heaven. Man in extreme anguish and peril, in- 
stinctively turns to the everlasting Father. In his supplica- 
tion we discover several things. 

First : A strong confidence in God. “O Lord, my God, in 
thee do I put my trust.” He felt that Jehovah was his 
refuge. The good are authorized to feel this. Whata refuge 
is God—(1) ever accessible—(2) equal to all emergencies— 
(3) large enough to receive all sufferers—(4) immutable 
amidst the revolution of ages. ‘‘God is my refuge and 
strength,” &e., Ke. 

Secondly : A terrible sense of danger. “ Lest he tear my 
soul like a lion,’ &e. Whoever was the ferocious enemy ' 
who, like a lion, was about to tear him to pieces, one thing is 
certain, there is a roaring lion who goes about threatening our 
spiritual ruin. Fear not him that can kill the body, but 
fear Him who can cast both body and soul into hell. 

Thirdly : 4 deep consciousness of innocence. ‘‘ Oh Lord, 
my God, if I have done this, if there be iniquity in my 
hands,”’ &c. The imnocency of which he was conscious, 
was not innocency towards God, nor in relation to all other 
men, but innocency in relation to those to whom he was refer- 
ring. He felt what his great Master felt after him, that his 
enemies hated him “ without a cause.” A consciousness of 
innocence under suffering is a buoy to bear up the soul 
amidst the dashing waves. 

Fourthly: An earnest invocation for help. “ Arise, O 
Lord, in thine anger (opposition), hft up thyself,” &c. His 
ideas of God are, throughout this Psalm, very anthro- 
pomorhic. God appears to him, under his sufferings, as a 
warrior sitting down, or in a sleep, whilst his enemies are 
raging around him. Hence the cry, “ Arise, lift up thyself,” 
&e. It is impossible for man to divest his God of human 
attributes. Is not the Father asleep or distant who: does 
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not hasten to succour his loving child in suffering? Thus 
the distressed heart reasons. In his invocation for help he 
has respect for three things: () The spiritual good of his 
country. ‘‘So shall the congregation of the people compass 
thee about for their sakes, therefore return thou on high.” 
His idea is, show that righteousness to me, that the good 
may gather around thee to worship. True prayer is never 
selfish. Elsewhere David prays for the restoration of divine 
favour, and his argument is, “Then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy way,’’ &c. (b) The administrative justice of 
God. “ The Lord shall judge the people.” He believed 
that justice would be shown one day. “That although 
clouds were round about him, yet that justice and judgment 
were the habitation of his throne.” (¢) The universal ex- 
tension of wickedness. ‘O, let the wickedness of the 
wicked come to an end,” &c. What a philanthropic prayer 
this is! itis not the destruction of the wicked He seeks here, 
but the destruction of their wickedness. Whata comprehen- 
sive prayer thisis! to destroy wickedness on the earth is to 
destroy all the evils that afflict humanity. David’s conduct 
here indicates— 


II. Devovur meprrations. From the tenth to the six- 
teenth verse he engages in reflections on two subjects. 

First: On the character of God. He thinks of God (1) 
As a friend of the just. “ He saveth the upright, he judgeth 
the righteous.” God is just, essentially, eternally, adminis- 
tratively just. (2) As an enemy of the wicked. “He is 
angry with the wicked every day.” THis opposition is (a) 
Constant—“ every day.” (b) Terrible— whet his sword.” 
He has punishment ready (c) Avoidable—“ if he turn not.” 
If the sinner turns the opposition is at an end. God does 
not, cannot change. But the sinner can and must. “Let 
the wicked forsake his ways.” 

Secondly: On the condition of sinners. We regards his 
position (1) As painfully laborious. “Behold, he travaileth 
with iniquity.” There is the throe of anguish in the life 
of sin. “ The-way of transgressors is hard.” (2) Abortively 
laborious. After all the angonizing travail, what is 
produced P—“ And brought forth falsehood.” Wrecked 
purposes, disappointed expectations, blighted hopes, vanity, 
emptiness. ‘“ What fruit had he in those things?” (3) 
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Self-ruinously laborious. _“ He hath made a pit and digged 
it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made. His mischief 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent dealing shall 
‘come down on his own pate.” Haman a striking illustra- 
tion of this. It is an eternal principle that sin is self- 
ruinous. ‘“ The wages of sin is death.” “ He that sinneth 
against me, wrongeth his own soul.” The sinner quenches 
his own light, builds his own prison, forges his own chains, 
kindles his own hell. Every blow that he aims against law, 
order, and God, recoils on himself, comes down with a 
crushing weight upon his own “pate.” David’s conduct 
here indicates— 


If. Reverenr aporation. “I will praise the Lord 
according to his righteousness, and will sing praises to the 
name of the Lord most high.” Two things worthy of notice 
in this verse— j 

First : The character in which he worships the Almighty. 
(1) As righteous—“According to his righteousness.” It is far 
easier to praise God on account of his mercy and his good- 
ness, than on account of his righteousness. (2) As supreme. 
“The most high.” “He is King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.”” How exalted is He over all events, beings, laws, 
worlds, systems, &c. 

Secondly: The spirit with which he worships the Almighty. 
«J will sing praise to the name of the Lord.” Song is the 
language of happiness, and he who has the true sentiments 
of worship, gratitude, and adoration will ever be happy. 
‘True worship is happiness. There is no happiness in God’s 
moral creation without it. All happy spirits worship, and 


‘worship is song. 
—<—— 


BE CAREFUL FOR NOTHING. 


Our pleasures and pains are often trifles, when Providence hangs out 
Bees: pleaiites anid pats just before us. Why am TI so much troubled 
about these little crosses or disappointments? They will ‘come and be 
over in much legs time than I have spent in carping about them. Time 
and oblivion have already washed out a thousand such impressions on the 
sandy beach of my heart. To be abased is to behappy. A large propor- 
tion of our cares would go, if pride were to depart. Our distress after 
failures is often chagrin as to what man will think of us, rather than con- 
4rition for having offended God.—J. W. Auzxanper, D.D. 
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A Bomiletic Glance at the Gpistle of 
Baul to the Ephesians. 


The student is requested to keep in mind the following things, which will throw much 
light upon the Epistle. First: The circumstances of the writer when he wrote. He_ 
‘was a prisoner in Rome, During his residence there, in “his own hired house 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31), from the spring 4.p. 61 to 63, he.wrote the Epistles to the Colossians,, 
Philippians, Philemon, and to the Ephesians. It is generally supposed that this 
Epistle to the Ephesians was the first he wrote during his imprisonment. Secondly :: 
The circumstances of the persons addressed. They lived, it is thought, in Ephesus, 
an illustrious city in the district of Iona, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and about 
the middle of the western coast of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. It had 
attained in Paul’s day such a distinction as in popular estimation to be identified with 
the whole of the Roman proyince of Asia. It was the centre of the worship of the 
great goddess Diana. Paul resided here on two different occasions. The first, a.p. 54, 
for a very short period (Acts xviii. 19—21); the second, for a period of more than two 
vears. The persons therefore addressed in this letter are those whom he had converted 
from paganism, and in whom he felt all the interest of a spiritual father. Thirdly : The- 
purpose of the letter. The aim of the Epistle seems to be to set forth the origin and 
development of the Church of Christ, and to impress those Ephesian Christians, who« 
lived under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, with the unity and beauty of a 
temple transcendently more glorious. For the minute critical exegesis of this apostolic 
encyclical, we direct our readers to the commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, 
Jowett, Harless, Stier, Eadie, Hodge, and, last though not - least, Ellicott. Our aim. 
-will be to draw out, classify, and set in homiletic order, the Divine ideas reached by the 
critical aid of such distinguished scholars. 


Supsgect: Apostolic Philanthropy. 


“Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord’ 
Jesus, and love unto all the saints, cease not to give thanks 
for you, making mention of you in my prayers; that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom antl revelation in the knowledge of * 
him : the eyes of your understanding being enlightened ; that 
ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is: 
the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought 
in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set him at 
his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is 
to come ; and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church, which is his body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” (Eph. i. 15—23,) 


Annotations. “ Wherefore I also, after I heard of your Suith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love unto all the saints.’ TEllicott substitutes for the word 
Wherefore, the words, “For this cause, I also.” The cause must be 
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looked for in the preceding paragraph, especially the thirteenth verse. 

_ The expression “ Having heard,” has suggested to some that this epistle 
was not addressed to the Ephesians alone, or principally, but to 
all the Churches in the western part of Asia Minor. Paul was the 
founder of the Church at Ephesus, had laboured long in that city, and 
must have been well acquainted with the condition of the Christians 
there, as would not have required him to depend for information from 
others, which is implied in the expression “having heard.’ It must be 
remembered, however, that the apostle had been long absent, and that 
sometimes great changes occur in congregations in a short space of 
time. The two Christian graces that he had heard of as prevailing 
amongst them were “ faith’ in Christ, and “ove” for the saints. 

* Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers.” 
He remembered them in his religious exercises, gratefully ascribed their 
spiritual attainments to God, and invoked for them further communica- 
tions of his love. 

“< The God of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The God who sent Christ into the 
world to work out, as Mediator, its redemption. 

“The Father of glory” (6 warhp ris dofns). He is not only essentially 
glorious Himself, but He is the source ot glory in all worlds. 

“* Way give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
him.” The rvedua codias must not be understood as representing the 
spirit of wisdom and mind in man, but,as representing the wise spirit 
of God Himself. The Spirit of God is meant. By droxdupews “revela- 
tion’’ is meant, the manifestation of those Gospel verities that are 
essential to man’s salvation. Instead of the “ knowledge of him,” the 
margin reads, for the acknowledginent of Hin, that is God. 

“The eyes of your understanding being enlightened.’ ‘Understanding,’ 
the great majority of ancient manuscripts and versions read xapdlas, 
‘“‘ heart,” which is no doubt the true reading. Hence, Hllicott renders 
the expression “‘ having the cyes of your heart enlightened”’; and truly 
the heart is the seeing faculty of the soul. 

<< That ye may know what is the hope of his calling.’ The word hope here, 
I think, must be understood in an objective, not a subjective sense; it 
must stand to represent all the heavenly blessedness which mercy has 
provided for the true disciples of Christ. The same in fact is 
represented in the succeeding clause— 

“Tn the riches of the glory of his inheritance.” The writer seems so 
deeply impressed with the wonderful blessedness provided for true 
Christians, that he labours for language to express himself. “The 
riches of the glory of his inheritance.” 

“¢ And what is the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead,’ &c, Fllicott’s translation of these 
words is, ‘‘ And what the surpassing greatness of his power is to us- 
ward who believe, according to the working of the strength of his 

snight which He wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the 
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dead.” “Itis, then, a great truth which the apostle here teaches. He: 
prays that his readers may properly understand ri ro urep 6d\Aov 
péyeOos Tis duvd ews avrod. The conversion of the soul is not a small 
matter; nor is it a work effected by any human power. It is a resur- 
rection, and effected by the exceeding greatness of the power of God.’”’— 
( Hodges.) 

“And set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all prin~ 
cipality,” &c. This is a magnificent representation of the universal 
dominion to which God, by his almighty power, has raised his Son. 
“He is above all principality,” &c. Above all ranks and degrees of 
intelligences, not only in this world, or age, but in the world and age 
that is to come, over all here, and everywhere, now and hereafter. 

“ And hath put all things under Ais feet, and gave him to be the head over 
ail things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of Him,” &c. “All 
things under his feet.’ Earthly kingdoms and angelic hierarchies, all 
this power is given to this glorious Theanthropos—God-man—for the 
good of the Church, “ which is his body.”” Body, because sustaining a 
relation to Him as vital as the human body to the human head. 

“The fulness of him that filleth all in all.”’ The Church may be considered 
as the fulness of Christ, either because he fills it with his spiritual 
influence, or because it fills Him, completes his spiritual organization. 


Hoxirstics. This passage, which is confessedly somewhat involved and 
obsenre in some of its expressions, may be homiletically regarded as 
illustrating Apostolic Philanthropy. 


| HERE is a great deal of what is called philanthropy in this 
age. Most men who are candidates for public suffrage 
profess to feel its inspiration, and advocate its claims, Indeed 
there are not a few who drive a trade in its holy name. 
Under the cover of serving their race, they gratify their own 
vanity and enrich their own coffers. Amongst so much of 
spurious philanthropy it may be well to take a glance at the 
genuine thing. Paul was a philanthropist of the true type ; his 
love for his race was disinterested, self-sacrificing, and unconquer- 
able. The passage before us gives us a glimpse of philanthropy 
as it existed in his noble soul. We observe— 


I, THAT HIS PHILANTHROPY REGARDED SPIRITUAL EXCELLENCE 
AS THE ESSENTIAL NECESSITY OF MANKIND. Two elements of 
spiritual excellence are mentioned here, which must be regarded 
not merely as the specimen of others, but as the roct of all 
genuine goodness of the heart. 

First : Practical faith in Christ. “ Faith in the Lord Jesus." 
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In the New Testament this is everywhere made the one thing 
needful. Faith in Him is represented as essential in the moral 
restoration of man to the knowledge, image, and fellowship of 
God ; and both the philosophy of the human mind and the ex. 
perience of mankind concur in demonstrating that practical 
faith in the Son of God can alone confer real and lasting good 
on man. 

Secondly : Genuine love for the good. ‘Love unto all the 
saints, 7.e., all the genuine disciples of Jesus Christ. The love 
is virtuous, it is for men on account of their goodness—“ saints.” 
This love is catholic, it is for “all the saints.” Now Paul regarded 
these two things as existing in the Ephesian Church as the 
most hopeful and essential things. He makes no reference to 
their secular education, to their mercantile progress, to their 
artistic improvements, to their political advancement ; he knew 
that these were comparatively useless without spiritual ex- 
cellence, and that with spiritual excellence these would grow up 
to highest perfection. He looked to the reformation of souls as 
that which was a good in itself, and which alone could give 
value to any other. We ebserve— 


II. THat HIs PHILANTHROPY LIVED IN THE RELIGIOUS EXER 
CISES OF HIS souL. ‘Cease not to give thanks for you, making 
mention of you in my prayers.” Observe three things con- 
cerning Paul’s religious devotions. 

First-: They were profoundly reverential. How great did that 
God whom he worshipped appear to him! (1) “The God of 
our Lord Jesus.” The God of that mighty being who wrought 
such wonders when on this earth. (2) ‘The Father of glory.” 
One who dwelt “in light whom no man could approach unto.” 
The central font of all honour and dignity. (3) ‘‘ The dispenser 
of the Spirit.” “Given unto you the Spirit,” &c. Such is the 
God he worshipped. Great ideas of God generate reverence in 
souls. His devotions were—- 

Secondly: Uncecasing in thanks and prayer, “Cease not to 
give thanks for you,” &c. In prayer and supplication he made 
known his requests to God. Unceasing thanks for the past, and 
prayer for the future is the grand duty of all, and the happy 
life of Christians. His devotions were— 
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Thirdly : Ever animated with love to men. As he appeared 
before this great God in worship, he bore the interest of the 
Church at Ephesus in his prayers. He presented Ephesus to the 
care and love of Him who alone can save and bless. True 
philanthropy has ever used, and must ever use, prayer as its 
chief instrument. The prayer of Abraham all but saved Sodom 
and Gomorrah. On the day of judgment it will be seen that 
the world’s greatest benefactors were the men of greatest prayer. 
We observe— 


III. THAr HIS PHILANTHROPY EARNESTLY SOUGHT MAN’S AD- 
VANCEMENT IN SPIRITUAL INTELLIGENCE, He desired the ‘ncrease 
of their knowledge in three things. 

First : In Divine Truth. We prayed that God “ would give 
them a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
him.” He wished for them clearer and broader views of the 
Eternal. 

Secondly : In Christian privilege. “The eyes of your under- 
standing be enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of 
his calling.” The general idea is that you may know the trans- 
cendant and inexhaustible blessings that God has provided for 
you. 

Thirdly : In personal attainment. “ What is the exceeding 
greatness of his power to us-ward.” The idea is, that you may 
more deeply feel the change that God’s power has wrought in 
you. How great was the change that God’s almighty energy 
had wrought in these people. (See Acts xix.) Such was the 
knowledge that Paul was anxious to promote, and this indeed is 
the knowledge to bless humanity. We observe— 


IV. THAT HIS PHILANTHROPY TRACED ALL GENUINE IMPROVE- 
MENT IN HUMAN CHARACTER TO THE DIVINE POWER THAT WAS MANI- 
FESTED IN Curist. The mighty power which had done such 
wonders for them, was the “ power which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead,” &c. The power— 

First: Was manifested in the resurrection of Christ. That. 
power that raised Christ from the dead, (1) A symbol of the 
spiritual resurrection of the soul. “If ye then be risen with 
Christ,’ &c. (2) And that was the procuring cause of the 
spiritual resurrection of the soul. Had Christ not risen from the 
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‘dead the spiritual resurrection would be impossible. “‘ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his 
abundant merey hath begotten us again to a living hope by the 
wesurrection of Christ from the dead.” The power— 

Secondly : Was manifested in the exaltation of Christ. He 
exalted Christ “far above all principality,” &. That power 
will also exalt the soul, give it a dominion over self and cir- 
-cumstances—that power makes men “kings and priests unto God.” 
Paul’s philanthropy led him to trace all the improvement at 
Ephesus not to his own labours, though he had laboured there 
long and hard, but to God’s power, and to God’s power as mani- 
fested by Jesus Christ. We observe— 


V. THAT HIS PHILANTHROPY IDENTIFIED MAN’S INTEREST WITH 
‘THE LIFE OF THE SON or Gop. Those only, he felt, were truly 
blessed of men who were vitally connected with Christ, as body 
and soul.—‘ Which is his body,” &e. ‘he figure implies— 
First : Christ's animation. The soul animates the body. Christ 
animates the good. Secondly: Christ’s control. The soul 
controls the body, Christ controls the good. Thirdly : Christ’s 
aanifestation. The soul manifests itself through the body, 
Christ manifests Himself in the good. 
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THE BYEWAYS OF THE BIBLE.—No. VII. 
Supsect: Zhe Scriptural Scale of Restitution. 
“TI restore him four-fold.” —Luke xix. 8. 
Aralysis of Homily the Scbew Hundred and inety-Sebenth. 
FPHE repentance of Zaccheus was satisfactory, both in kind 
and degree. ‘‘ This day is salvation come to this house,’ 
He is a true “Son of Abraham,” a true successor and inheritor 


of Abraham’s faith. Such was our Lord’s testimony to the 
sufficiency of the evidence of his faith. One principal part of 
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that evidence we have in our text. That solemn, public, and 
practically irrevocable pledge, was one great result, and so proof, 
of the saving nature of his faith. Let us endeavour, therefore, 
to ascertain—I. Irs ruLL si@NiricaNce ; AND IJ. Its secREeT 
PRINCIPLE. 


I. THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PLEDGE.—It was equiva- 
' Jent to a public confession of his sin, which, being a notorious 
and public offence, required an acknowledgment of the kind. 
There is no uncertainty in the Greek (see Alford, in doc.) ; it is. 
not so much “if ever” as “when ever ” I have so done. There 
is a plain acknowledgment, therefore, of the fact, which is 
something. There is an acknowledgment of the sin, which is 
more. This will appear by comparing his language with the 
injunction of the law of Moses (Exod. xxii. 1), respecting the 
man who should steal an ox or asheep, that he should restore five 
oxen for the ox, and four sheep for the sheep.* This injunction,. 
which appears to have been remembered afterwards by David 
(2 Sam. xii. 5, 6), seems to be referred to here by Zaccheus ; and 
was sure to be in the recollection of the learned Pharisees who- 
were present. His statement, therefore, amounts to saying, and 
to saying in their hearing (most humiliating of all), “I confess. 
myself as bad as a thief,—the penalty which the law exacts from 
him I inflict on myself.” 

But this injunction of Moses does not stand alone ; there is 
a remarkable variety and gradation of enactments on this point. 
For example, comparing the passage above, Exod. xxii. 1, with 
the same chapter, v. 4, we find that if the robber did not go so 
far as to kill or sell the animal stolen, a difference was to be 
made. He was to restore double, not fourfold ; to add the value 
of one sheep, not of three. Again, from Levit. vi. 1,5, we find, 
that if aman betrayed a trust, or obtained any advantage by 
fraud or deceit, or retained lost property found by him without 
making inquiry, he was considered, rightly enough, as being guilty 
of theft. But if we accept that interpretation of the beginning 
of verse 4, which supposes such a culprit to become conscious of 
his guilt and to confess it (and it is difficult to see otherwise how 


* The proportion for the ox was probably greater, as being valuable 
for labour as well as for food. 
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such often secret crime could be known), we find that a yet 
further mitigation of penalty was to be made—and made, too, 
on that ground. “It shall come to pass, because. . . . he shall 
restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more: 
thereto.” If the thief, therefore, was contrite, and made confession, 
the rate of addition was twenty per cent. If there was sufficient 
compunction to prevent his treating the stolen property as. 
altogether his own, the rate was one hundred per cent. It was 
only where there was most injury, and greatest persistency, and 
least compunction, that three hundred per cent. was required. 
And yet this was the case with which Zaccheus tacitly compares. 
himself here. It is this most inexcusable guilt, this most 
grievous censure, this heaviest penalty, he connects with himself ;. 
and it is by this accordingly, above all, he proves the godly 
sincerity of his sorrow; it being a criterion of such heaven- 
born griet, that it never denies or excuses, but, if anything, 
exaggerates sin—as David, Psa. xxv. 11; and Paul, 1 Tim.i. 15 ;. 
and Job at last, Job xlii. 5, 6. 


I. Tue Principe 1nvotvep—for there is a_ principle 
involved in this kind of self-judgment; and godly sorrow, ‘is, 
after all, and notwithstanding the preceding mention of exaggera- 
tion, somewhere about right on this point. J am not referring 
only to the principle, that, if we have wittingly caused injury 
to our neighbour, we are bound to make it good if we can. 
Even that useful, but unavoidably clumsy code of moral recti- 
tude, the common law of the realm, can enforce a principle such 
as that. Justice is blind, we say, as being impartial. Mere Act 
of Parliament justice is blind in another sense, too, It cannot 
distinguish—it is obliged to ignore many an ethical principle, 
which even a sense of true honour can discern. But the broad 
principle, not to say the coarse one, that if you have caused 
pecuniary loss to your neighbour, you are bound to repay it ;. 
this can be recognised and acted on, even by the law of the land. 
Those miserable actions for “loss of a daughter’s services,” are 
an exact illustration of this point. 

But the laws of heaven, I need hardly remark, are not limited! 
in this way. They teach us that we are bound to compensate, 
not only for the loss, but for the wrong. Those things which 
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our poor human enactments, never rising so high as their source 
in the average conscience of the nation, are obliged to ignore— 
the injury done to a man’s feelings, the anxiety, the degradation, 
the anguish, the losses not calculable by commerce, but so often 
incalculable in importance to the sufferer—all these are computed 
in the heavenly balances in the strictest possible way. And a 
God-quickened conscience will endeavour to judge its own doings 
the same way. “Love,” it will say with the apostle, “is the 
fulfilling of the law.” In so far as I have failed of real love, I 
have failed of the right. That is the deficiency which appears 
against me. That isthe void which I have to fill up. ourfold 
the actual loss is no extravagant computation ! 

How difficult, therefore, to make real restitution for our offences 
against man! Some have calculated (curiously, if not altogether 
wisely) how easily this pledge of Zaccheus might have made 
him a pauper. Would the loss be overwhelming, even so ? 
Better have nothing of our own than anything of our neighbours. 
But whatever the case about him, it is certainly true that his 
principle would make beggars indeed of some men. Did you 
ever drive a cruel bargain, or take advantage of your brothev’s 
ignarance, or amiability, or distress, ta put a few pounds in your 
pocket ? You owe him four times as much in return. Did you 
ever speak with unnecessary severity ? You must employ four 
times as much oil of kindness to put things as they were. So, 
if you have ever tempted, or spoken corruptingly, or set a bad 
example, or “been angry without a cause,” or “passed by on 
the other side,” four hundred per cent. of the opposite good is 
the amount of your debt. Never say, as some do, that you 
have paid every one his own in this world. It it is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of God’s grace if you are sincerely desirous to 
-attempt it. 

But how then about God? About making restitution to Him, 
where the debt is deeper by far, and the power as much less ? 
Our duty to God is what we owe Him. But what do we not 
-owe to God—all we have, and are, and hope for—all we can 
do, or become, or obtain ? He who gives all has a right to all 
in return ; and that all the more because of the truth, that He 
ives us all “richly to enjoy.” “Thou shalt love the Lord with 
all thy might” for all eternity, is not a particle beyond right. 
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The debt is inexhaustible, therefore, to begin ; and yet it is 
added to, if not even doubled, by every separate sin. Who shall 
make restitution then unto God? If fourfold is not too muclr 
towards man, what is due towards Him? And how shall I 
pay that which is due? These are the questions which a spiritual 
nature inquires of itself. This is the great demand which a 
regenerated conscience makes on itself. You seein Zaccheus its 
intense desire to be just towards man. There is at least as intense 
a desire to be just towards God ; and when all is said that ought 
to be of the Fatherhood and love of God, it does not satisfy 
this desire. It rather intensifies it in one way. The greater 
God’s kindness, the greater my sin. There may be some difficulty, 
therefore, in understanding how the blood of Christ can satisfy 
that desire and “purge the conscience from dead works.” (Heb. 
ix. 14.) But one point seems indisputable ; viz., that nothing 
else ever can! 
Marnematicus, MA., 
Formerly Chaplain Trin. Coll, Camb. . 


THE FOREIGN PULPIT.—WNo. VII 
Supsect: Mary at the empty Tomb. 


“But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping: and, as she wept, 
she stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre,” &c.—John xx. 11—18. 


Analpsis of Homily the Seber Hundred and Dinety-Cighth. 


E are to meditate on Mary at the empty tomb. Her heart 
W will be a mirror for our hearts. That wonderful ex-- 
perience, that strange and unexpected transition from the anxious 
twilight of a gloomy sorrow into the clear daylight of a blissful 
joy, is the thought we have to ponder. Not that through 
sympathy with Mary our feelings should carry us back to the 
time when He who died on the cross needed to appear to his 
disheartened friends to animate their broken faith, but that we 
may celebrate with them an unalterable event, as fresh and 
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mighty and potent to-day as then; an experience which we 

ought all to share with Mary. For does not that message of the 

angel, “ Why seek ye the living among the dead,” mean still 

precisely what it did then? Our Saviour is not dead and past, 

‘but living, present and eternal. Death might remove Him out- 
of the circle of living men, but it had no claim on Him, must 

sive Him back to us, and therewith living fellowship for ever. 

This message of the angel, then, was indeed glad tidings; but 

how were they to be convinced that it was as true as ib was good ? 
Since they had known the Lord in bodily form, He would make 

Himself known to them again in bodily form. And this He 

did. But in so revealing Himself he would teach them that 
they must learn to believe in his presence when they saw no 

outward appearance. This too He did. He showed them, by 

the wonderful change that had taken place in Him, by his power 
of appearing and vanishing at will, that they were to believe in 

and enjoy a sense of his living nearness and fellowship without 

being dependent for it on the bodily eyes. ‘This is the sense of 
the words, “‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen, thou hast believed,” 

&e. For us, who do not see but believe, the question is—How 

DOES THE RISEN SAVIOUR REVEAL Himse Lr ? 


I. To wnat toncinc? Even of old the seeing the risen one 
was not a thing of the physical sight at all. It was dependent 
on the condition of the inner life. Not to the world, only to 
his own disciples, did the risen one show himself. The hostile 
world would not need to be convinced that they had not suc- 
ceeded in shutting him up in the tomb: and if all their hostility 
failed ; if, in spite of fires and swords, his name should become 
ever more prized and potent on earth; if, in the flames of the 
‘doomed Jerusalem, their own temple should be reduced to ashes 
while his should come forth out of the ashes only more glorious 
and strong, then would his enemies have to acknowledye Him— 
.as they would have to Uchold Him one day—as the Judge of the 
world; as He said at his trial, “ What and if ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power,” &. This was 
the only evidence the hostile world was capable of appreciating, 
But since the Saviour comes near to men to win their confidence 
cand love, He revealed Himself after his resurrection only to those 
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who were longing to be fully convinced that He was the Saviour 
and Redeemer. 

And foremost among these stood Mary, Of this woman it is 
Staats in the Gospels, with what we should call, if we were 

peaking of a human production, a vague and fantalising brevity, 
that Jesus had formerly set her free from a seven-fold power of 
darkness. Since that she had never quitted the group of his 
disciples. She accompanied Him on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem, to Calvary, and on the first day of the week she is first at 
the grave to prove, by her presence and by the spices she brought, 
her love and fidelity to her departed friend. When she comes 
She finds the grave empty. She hastes to call Peter and John. 
They both come ; behold ; are uncertain how to regard it, and go 
away. Mary eoaid not tear herself away from the empty grave ; 
she remained standing before it and weeping. Now first does 
she feel her loss» She had passed through the dark scenes of 
Calvary in mute amazement ; then, for a moment, tender care 
for his body had partially diverted her mind from its sorrow. 
Now her faithful, loving heart had lost its last stay. As she 
stood in loneliness before the empty tomb, the whole world ap- 
peared to her like an empty tomb, before which she stood alone 
to seek in it in vain even the faintest traces of the love she had 
lost. What could comfort her now that He was no more ; now 
that only an empty tomb was left to remind her of her loss ? 
What would become of her if his holy, divine life was no longer 
to stand side by side with her poor, feeble, sinful life, that she 
might cling to it, as the ivy to the oak, and train herself heaven- 
wards. 

Fully possessed by these strong emotions, even the heavenly 
messengers whom she saw, and who tenderly asked the cause of 
her tears, were not able to awake any hope. Sunk in grief, the 
sight of these angels, even the question, makes no impression. 
These things only occasion her to give utterance to her sorrow 
and to break out in the bitter complaint, “They have taken 
away my Lord,” &c. | 

Ts not this a page in our life-history? In childhood the hing 
Saviour took you by the hand, and your inner life began to en- 
twine itself around his. Storms came and the bond was torn ; 
in the tossing of the waves, childlike confidence was lost, and 
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the sense of his nearness, but not the longing; that cannot be 
lost, and hence Mary, in her hopeless sorrow, would not return 
to the forgotten past. 

This is the deepest sorrow of the soul, to know what can help: 
and yet to have lost it—to seek the Lord among the evidences of 
his life, and yet to have only an empty grave to go to. Eighteen 
centuries lie, like a heavy stone of separation, on that grave ; 
who will roll away the stone? When we have to stand before 
our own life as before an empty tomb which reminds us only of 
what we have lost, and on which we cannot find even the pale 
form of our childhood’s Saviour, there is no comfort for us, even 
though they who have the true comfort ask, “ Why weepest thou?” 
We break out in the comfortless words of Mary, “They have 
have taken away my Lord,” &e, 

We are convinced then from such a state in such a soul that 
a risen and living Saviour is what we want. It would not have 
helped Mary if she had found the buried one. Her own love only 
could have lent the appearance of life to it; it could not help 
or save her. 

If our longing souls rest in the fact that He has lived, loving 
Him in the grave of the historic past, what can He be to us? 
He is not here—He is risen, is the divine message to us. 


WY. In waar expermnce, While Mary, still hopeless, is 
asking for Him, He is beside her, though she knows it not. 
Though invisible, and unknown it may be, He is near all who 
seek Him. He sees that Mary is seeking ; He causes her to ex- 
press her longing ; He sympathises with the mourner, but did 
not enable her to recognise Him at once. Why not? Oh, do 
you not remember that word, “Woman, mine hour is not yet 
come?” The experience God gives depends for its value on our 
susceptibility, and this comes to maturity only by persistent 
seeking. Mary is wholly lost in thinking how she could find and 
fetch her Lord, and again, as just before, the desire of her heart 
breaks forth at the question of the Saviour, as though “the 
gardener” must know that which to her is alone worth knowing, 
“Sir, if thou have borne him hence,” &c. Poor Mary, where. 
wilt thou seek a Lord and Saviour? Rich Mary, thou needest not 
first to fetch, to seek Him. He has already sought thee and 
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fetched thee to Himself, and only a word is needed, and thou 
wilt know that thou hast Him. 

She turns again to seek Him, when Jesus says, “ Mary!” and 
she, embracing his feet, ‘‘ Rabboni, my Master.” Who shall 
repeat the tender tones of that “ Mary” in which she recognised 
at once the voice of seeking love; of that “Rabboni”—the 
jubilee of the soul. She felt boundless sorrow over the appa- 
rently irreparable loss of the good that alone gave value to life, 
what words shall describe her joy that this was given her again ? 

Notice : It was through her name that the Lord revealed Him- 


self to Mary. A name may awaken emotion, as when you hear 


the voice of one who has been long absent. She knew her Lord 
in that He knew her. Her name is written on his heart for 
ever. 

In this way the risen Saviour makes Himself known to us. 
We see in Mary how little our recognising his presence depends 
on the bodily eyes. She recognised Him first with her heart. 
It is the heart always that recognises the living Saviour with 
the certainty that casts out fear and doubt. 


II. Wire wat prrections. The complaint of the heart is 

not of the reality or the certainty of precious moments, but it is 
that they are only moments. Mary had no advantage in this 
respect over us. The moment she recognised He says, ‘ Touch 
me not,” &c. 
_ Stern words, reducing her joy, but needful. They are the 
words of teaching love, and if love is severe, who will say “too 
severe.” Mary needed to be taught that the fellowship of the 
future would be very different from that of the past. Few had 
enjoyed his intimacy, henceforth all might and in a higher form. 
Their dependence on Him as a man must be changed into a 
higher and holier relation which would appear at first to be more 
loose, but was really closer. Accordingly the glorified Saviour 
now calls his disciples “ brethren.” This is his relation to them 
henceforth. 

All this Mary had to learn amid her joy, that her joy might 
not be taken from her when the Lord should ascend, but might 
be glorified and made abiding by his return to the Father. 

And as this joy would naturally seek to retain the beloved 
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object, she is bid serve Christ, who had thus purified her joy, 
by going to his brethren and bearing witness to others. 
Moments such as this are short and fleeting ; must be ; should 
be. It is not good to live on mountain peaks. We must come 
down again to the low lands to use the strength we have gained. 
Mary now knew that what is needed for the service of Christ 
is power from on high. Much work needs to be done in building 
the temple of God, but we must be his before we can do it. 
Much has to be done in us; we must first prove faithful stewards 
of grace received before the fleeting moment will be the eternal 
day. 
Dr. Brysouuac, Professor in Halle, 
By R. V. Prycsz, LL.B. M.A. 


Sussect: Lessons from the Life of Jacob. 


“ And God said unto Jacob, Arise, go up to Bethel, and dwell there; 
and make there an altar unto God, that appeared unto thee when thou 
fleddest from the face of Esau thy brother.’’—Gen. xxxy. 1. 2 


Analysis of Bomily the Seoen Hundred and Minety- Ninth. 


HE character of Jacob is a strange mixture. Banished 
early from his home, with a hard life before him, he is a 
type of many in this age of activity and competition. His life 
with Laban developed the scheming and bargaining spirit which 
had previously shown itself. He was absorbed in earthly cares, 
immersed in the toils of human business; and, thus occupied, 
some of his doings offend the delicacy of our moral sense, and 
outrage our feelings of true honour and virtue. Notwithstanding 
this, his life has its hallowed times, its periods of religious 
power and spiritual exaltation. He stands before us imperfect, 
but, with all his failings, a man who as a prince had power with 
God and prevailed. 
As is too often the case, prosperity appears to have made him 
somewhat forgetful of his religious vows. The world insidiously 
crept into his heart, and filled all his thoughts. But the great 
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crisis of meeting again with Hsau re-awakened his religious 
sensibility ; and shortly afterwards the ruin of his daughter 
Dinah and the fearful revenge of her brethren stirred his soul 
still more deeply. The time of his trial was a season of revival. 
The old memories came thronging back, and God, in love and 
mercy, uttered his voice in the words of our text. Consider— 


I. Every sPIRITUAL HISTORY HAS ITS SPECIAL PLACES, 
WHERE MEMORY LOVES TO LINGER, AND WHERE SPIRITUAL 
POWER PERTAINS. There is a danger in attaching special sanctity 
to particular places. The Biblical writers guard carefully against 
this danger. All the absurdities of “pilgrimages” and so forth 
grow out of a superstitious regard to localities. But a man 
must indeed be insensate if a “Bethel” is not to him a holy 
spot. The real power of such places is the personal experience 
they recall ; and amidst the memories of owr own past we tread 
on holy ground ! 


II. SpectaL MERCIES DEMAND SPECIAL REMEMBRANCE. Note 
the tenderness and delicacy of God’s dealing with Jacob. The 
domestic calamity which now lay heavy upon Jacob’s heart 
‘was, in all probability, the natural result of his own want os 
right family guidance. The second verse implies that there 
were stranye gods and wrong practices in the household. And 
the natural outcome of these declensions from patriarchal purity 
was the disgrace of Dinah and the crime of her brethren, Jacob 
was reaping the reward of his previous religious neglect. And 
yet in this sorrow God speaks to him ; not to upbraid, but to 
remind him of previous mercy and the scenes of previous 
help. 
-. Note further that, generally, emphasis is laid more upon 
remembrance of mercies than of sorrows. Here the emphasis is 
upon the presence of God at Bethel, with no reference at all to 
the previous sins of Jacob, and only a casual allusion to the 
result and natural punishment of those sins in his flight from 
Esau. So in like manner (as in Ex. xiii. 3) wherever there is 
any memorial reference to the Passover in Egypt, notice is called 
to the deliverance, and only in a modified degree to the previous 
bondage; indeed, wherever the latter is referred to at all, it is 
simply with a view of deepening the sense of the mercy shown 
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in the former. Sorrows take care of themselves in memory ; 
and a slight present sorrow will often wipe out all remembrance 
of unnumbered past mercies, and a multitude of present blessings. 
It has been said that “‘ we write our mercies in the sand, but 
carve our sorrows in marble.” But if human nature makes us 
write them in sand, let God’s grace render this but the needful 
preparation for casting them in enduring metal. Yea, let 
them be “graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever.” 


III. Tar TEXT MAY BE APPLIED TO A DEVOUT REMEMBRANCE 
OF THE TIME AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF OUR EARLY CHRISTIAN 
Lire. In many cases there is no special day of conversion. 
But whether the conversion be gradual or sudden, the first 
feelings and the earliest experiences of the Christian believer will 
be marked off from the subsequent life by special characteristics, 
Many things in connection therewith we would not wish to re- 
call, ¢.g., its inexperience and immaturity, its ignorance, its one- 
sided views of things, its too frequent tendency to dogmatism 
and intolerance, &c. These are among the things “ that are 
behind,” which must be “forgotten” if we would “go on to 
perfection.” But we do well to remember the freshness and 
fervour of our first love to Christ, and constantly to recall its 
power to strengthen us for present duty. Recall, for example, 1, 
Diligence in searching the Scriptures. Felt ignorance drives the 
young convert to the Bible. 2. Fervour of private prayer and 
devotion. 3. Careful cultivation of the public means of grace. 
4. Ardour of Christian zeal and Christian work. The strong 
man grows stronger by exercise ; so the robust Christian is 
always an active one. 


IV. BeTHEL WAS THE SCENE OF “ vOWS” WHICH HAD BEEN 
PARTIALLY NEGLECTED AND FORGOTTEN. How often are the 
vows of sickness neglected in health! Of sorrow in time of 
joy! Of adversity in season of prosperity! Of religious 
decision and devotion in the stir and whirl of common life! 
Prosperity has turned more heads than Jacob’s; and the vows 
made in penury have oft been forgotten in affluence. 


V. “Dwetn there.” A picture of a man of. activity and 
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business retiring to spend the leisure of age amidst the contem- 
plations of religion, and the memories of its power. 

But may not those who are girding on the armour, and those 
who arein the stress of the battle, also gather a lesson from the 
words “ Dwell there”? Our great problem is to bring up our 
common life to the level of our best days—to carry the religious 
power of our “ Bethels” into the texture of our daily existence. 
Let us, too, dwell in those memories and places where heaven 
descends to earth, and earth rises to heaven. 

Grorce Duansz, BSc, F.G.S., &e. 


Variations on Chemes trom Scripture, 


(No. IL.) 


Supsect: To-day’s Suficing Evil, and To-morrow’s 
Forecast Care. 


ITH a divine calm fall those words from the Sermon of 
W the Mount—spoken as never man spake—which bid us 
take “no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

Pagan philosophy had, and natural theism has, its approxi- 
mation to the same point of view. Horace is all for letting the 
mind enjoy the enjoyable present, and for leaving no room or 
resting-place for the sole of the foot of Black Care, raven and 
unclean bird that she is. The morrow may be hers, but to-day 
at least is his, and the morrow-shall take care for the things of 


itself : 


“ Lectus in presens animus, quod ultra est 
Oderit curare.”’ 


David Hume, again, meets the doctrine that we should always 
have before our eyes, death, disease, poverty, blindness, calumny, 
and the like, as ills which are incident to human nature, and 
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_which may befall us to-morrow,—by the answer, that if we con- 
fine ourselves to a general and distant reflection on the ills of 
human life, such a vague procedure can have no effect to prepare 
us for them; and that if, on the other hand, by close and in- 
tense meditation we render them present and intimate to us, we 
realise the true secret for poisoning all our pleasures, and render- 
ing us perpetually miserable. He grieves more than need be, 
who begins to grieve before he need, is one of Seneca’s senten- 
tious sayings: Plus dolet quam necesse est, qui ante dolet quam 
necesse est. One of Mrs. Gore’s women of the world—who 
might probably be counted by the hundred—is sprightly and 
smart in her rebuke of her husband and his sister for their 
delight in perplexing the brightest moments of existence by all 
the agonies of second sight, and whom she represents as quite 
indignant when they find her sympathy waiting the actual occur- 
rence of evil. ‘I hate,” she says, “to turn back my head 
towards the dark shadow that follows me, or direct my telescope 
towards a coming storm.” And herein was she wise, if not with 
all the wisdom of those Christian morals, of which we have so 
impressive an expositor in Sir Thomas Browne. ‘“ Leave future: 
occurrences to their uncertainties,” writes the fine old physician, 
Religiosus Medicus, “think that which is present thy own ; and, 
since ’tis easier to foretell an eclipse than a foul day at some 
distance, look for little regular below. Attend with patience the 
uncertainty of things, and what lieth yet unexerted in the chaos 
of futurity.” Shakespeare’s noble Roman, at the dawn of the day 
of battle on which so much depends, is natura] man enough to. 
utter the aspiration : 


“QO, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come!” 


But he is also stoic philosopher enough to check that prospective: 
yearning, with the reflection, 


“ But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known.” 


Swift opens his Birthday address to Stella with the assurance, 


“This day, whate’or the fates decree, 
Shall still be kept with joy by me: 
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This day, then, let us not be told, 
That you are sick and I grown old; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of spectacles and pills; 
To-morrow will be time enough 

To hear such mortifying stuff.” 


» For once, however, it is only in the opening verses that the 
dean is jocose ; and he soon turns aside from his strain of levity 
to bid Stella accept some serious lines “from not the gravest of 
divines.” Schleiermacher, in one of his rather gushing letters, 
—for he, too, thovgh nothing of a Swift, and though of real 
weight in divinity, was not in all senses the gravest of divines, 
-—implores his “‘ dearest Jette” not to look so much into the 
future. He cannot beg this too earnestly and too often, he says, 
—so depressed is Jette apt to be by anticipation of things to 
come, and from a perverse habit of condensing advent difiiculties. 
“Tt is easy to see through one pane of glass, but through ten 
placed one upon another we cannot see. Does this prove that 
each one is not transparent ? or are we ever called upon to look 
through more than one at a time? Double panes we only have 
recourse to for warmth; and just so it is with life. We have 
but to live one moment at a time. Keep each one isolated and 
you will easily see your way through them.” So again writes 
good Frederick Perthes to his wife, whose fearful and hopeful 
longings, he tells her, are indeed guarantees for the great future 
beyond the grave, but whom he urges to bear in mind that a 


vigorous grasp of the present is our duty so long as we are upon 


earth. It is the present moment, he reminds her, that supplies 
the energy and decision that fit us for life; retrospect brings 
sadness, and the dark future excites fears, so that we should be 
crippled in our exertions were we not to lay a vigorous grasp 
upon the present. And 
“ Labour with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone ; 


Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


“By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 
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“¢ Waits, and will not go away ; 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid: 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made ; 


“Till at length the burthen seems 
Greater than our strength can bear ; 
Heavy as the weight of dreams Py 
Pressing on us everywhere. 


“And we stand from day to day, 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 

Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky.” 


Quite exceptional is the temperament impersonated by Words- 
worth in one who seemed a man of cheerful yesterdays and con- 
fident to-morrows. 

Longfellow has his midnight reflections on To-morrow ; him- 
sclf a watcher and contemplative, his little ones asleep: and 
thus they end: 


‘To-morrow! the mysterious, unknown guest, 
Who cries to me, ‘Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.’ 
And I make answer, ‘I am satisfied ; 
I dare not ask; I know not what is best ; 
God hath already said what shall betide.” ’ 


There is never, observes Madame d’Arblay, in her diary, such 
a superfluity of actual happiness as to make it either rational or 
justifiable to feed upon expected misery. “That portion of 
philosophy which belongs to making the most of the present 
day, grows upon me strongly ; and, as I have suffered infinitely 
from its neglect, it is what I most encourage, and, indeed, re- 
quire.” Kindly ordained, she takes it, is the concealment of 


“the day of sorrow ; 
And enough is the present tense of toil— 
For this world, to all, is a stiffish soil— 
And the mind flies back with a glad recoil 
From the debts not due till to-morrow.” 


It is one of Scott’s young heroes who opens a letter of trou- 
blous tidings with the confession that, until now, he had rarely 
known what it was to sustain a moment’s real sorrow ; what he 
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called such was, he now felt assured, only the weariness of mind 
which, having nothing actually present to complain of, turns. 
upon itself, and becomes anxious about the future—disregarding 
the Scriptural monition that sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. Is there, Armstrong asks, 


: “an evil worse than Fear itself? 
And what avails it that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 
Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 
Enjoy the present; nor, with needless cares 
Of what may spring from blind misfortune’s womb, 
Appal the surest hours that life bestows : 
Serene, and master of yourself, prepare 
For what may come; and leave the rest to Heaven.” 


Prevision and imagination, as Rousseau says, multiply the 
evils of our lot: “ Pour moi,” he professes—however the pro- 
fession may have squared with the practice—‘j’ai beaw savoir 
que je soufrir & demain, tl me suffit de ne pas souffrir aujour- 
WVhut pour étre tranquille.” It is certainly a frenzy, quoth old 
Montaigne, to go now and whip yourself, because it may so fall 
out that fortune may one day decree you a whipping, and to put 
on your furred gown at Midsummer, because you will stand in 
need of itat Christmas. It was one of Madame de Sévigné’s 
maxims in life to “ regarder l’avenir comme une obscurité, dont. 
il peut arriver des biens et des clartés 4 quoi lon ne s’attend 
pas.”” Milton’s Adam laments the mournful privilege of 
‘visions ill foreseen.” Better had he lived ignorant of future! 
so had borne his part of evil only, each day’s lot enough to 
bear. So again, in Milton’s Masque, the elder brother bids the 
younger be not over-exquisite to cast the fashion of uncertain 
evils : 

“or grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 


What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ?”’ 


And once more, Milton himself, in one of those Sonnets which 
stand in the like relation of merit to his great epic that Shakes-- 
peare’s do to his great dramas, admonishes his scholar, Cyriack. 
Skinner, that heaven disapproves the care, 
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“though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains.” 


“ Melancholy commonly flies to the future for its aliment,” 
says Sydney Smith, “and it must be encountered,” he adds, “by 
diminishing the range of our views.” The great remedy for, 
melancholy, he insists in another place, is to “take short views 
of life.” Are you happy now? ‘Then why destroy present 
happiness by a distant misery, which imay never come at all ? 
For “every substantial grief has twenty shadows, and most of 
them shadows of your own making.” One of his correspondents 
he emphatically counsels to dispel that prophetic gloom which 
dives into futurity, to extract sorrow from days and years to come, 
and which considers its own unhappy visions as the decrees of 
Providence. ‘“ We know nothing of to-morrow, our business is 
to be good and happy to-day.” In effect, like Maucroix, 


“T) rit de ces prudents qui, par trop de sagesse, 
8’en vont dans l’avenir chercher de la tristesse 
Et des soucis cuisants.”’ 


Once and again in his autobiography does the most influential, 
perhaps, of French philosophers avow his resolve a vivre désor- 
mais au jour la journée, to take short views of life, and regard 
distant objects as at once illusive and elusory. “ Usons de chaque 
jour sans trop de prévoyance du lendemain,” says another. And 
it was an old French poet, fourscore and upwards, who in 1700 
wrote the four verses which since then have been often cited : 


““Chaque jour est un bien que du ciel je recoi, 
Jo jouis aujourd’ hui de celui qu’ il me donne; 
Il n’ appartient pas plus aux jeunes gens qu’ a moi, 
Et celui do demain n’ appartient a personne.” 


Dr. Boyd recognises as sound philosophy in Sydney Smith, 
the advising us, whether physically or morally, to ‘take short 
views.” One of his illustrations to the purpose is, that it would 
knock you up at once if, when‘the railway carriage moved out of 
the station at Edinburgh, you began to trace in your mind’s eye 
the whole route to London, Never do that, he says, think first 


of Dunbar, then of Newcastle, then of York, and, putting the 
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thing thus, you will get over the distance without fatigue of 
mind. What little child, he asks, would have heart to begin 
the alphabet, if, before he did so, you put clearly before him all 
the school and college work of which it is the beginning ? “The 
poor little thing would knock up at once, wearied out by your 
want of skill in putting things. And so it is that Providence, 
‘kindly and gradually putting things, whiles us onward, still keep- 
ing hope and heart, through the trials and cares of life.” Every 
dog has his day, quaintly observes A. K. H. B. on another occa- 
sion ; but the day of the rational dog is overclouded in a fashion 
unknown to his inferior fellow-creatures; it is overclouded by 
the anticipation of the coming day which will not be his. And 
theessayist reminds usaccordingly how “that great though morbid 
man, John Foster,” could not heartily enjoy the summer weather, 
for thinking how every sunny day that shone upon him was a 
downward step towards the winter gloom—each indication that 
the season was advancing, though only to greater beauty, filling 
him with a sort of forecast regret. “I have seen a fearful sight 
to-day,” he would say, “I have seen a buttercup.” And we 
know, of course, adds his critic, “that in his case there was 
nothing like affectation ; it was only that, unhappily for himself, 
the bent of his mind was so onward looking, that he saw only a 
premonition of December in the roses of June,” Waife, in 
Lord Lytton’s story, checks his grandchild’s, query when happy, 
and unaccustomed to happiness, and therefore distrusting its 
continuance, she wistfully exclaims, “It cannot last, can it?” 
“Tis no use in this life, my dear,” Waife tells her, “no use at 
all disturbing present happiness by asking, ‘ Can it last?’ To- 
day is man’s, to-morrow his Maker's.” Life being a succession 
of stages, urges another practical philosopher, we should think 
‘of one stage at a time. Most people, he judiciously reminds us, 
can bear. one day’s evil; what breaks men down is the trying to 
bear on one day the evil of two days, twenty days, a hundred 
days. ‘“‘ Wecan beara day of pain, followed by a night of 
pain, and that again by a day of pain, and thus onward. But 
we can bear each day and night of pain, only by taking each by 
itself. We can break each rod, but not the bundle.’? And the 
sufferer, in real great suffering, is well described as turning to 
the wall in blank despair, when he looks too far on. To cite 
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another illustration of A. K. H. B.’s., we should, for certain 
purposes, look not at the entire chain, but at each successive link 
of it; we know, of course, that each link will be succeeded by 
the next; but we should think of them one at a time. 

Do not say, wait the end, is a maxim of Paul Louis Courier’s, 
who declares that, saving the respect due to the ancients, nothing 
is more false than that rule. ‘The evil of to-morrow shall 
never deprive me of the good of to-day,” is one of the brilliant 
Frenchman’s resolves. Another brilliant but highly bilious 
Frenchman testifies from observation and experience to the 
necessity, in the long run, of living from day to day, without 
indulgence either in unavailing regrets or anxious forecast, “on 
s'apergoit qu'il faut vivre au jour le jour, oublier beaucoup, enfin 
éponger la vie 4 mésure quelle sécoule.” But it may too truly 
be said of this philosopher that he wrote, and lived, as one 
having no hope, and without God in the world. 

Horace was in his placid J7 Penseroso mood when he counselled 
the acceptance of each new-born day as possibly one’s last, and 
appropriating it accordingly : 

“Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras, 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum : 
Grata superveniet quee non sperabitur hora.’’ 


We might suggest suggestive parallels by the score, as this 
from a play of Leigh Hunt's, 


“One day—could you not try one day, and then 
Enjoy or fear another as it suited ? 
Ay, one—one—one. Try but one day, and then 
Trust me if one day would not give you strength,” 


for morrow’s in store. Or this, from a poem of Owen Meredith’s: 


“Be quiet! Take things as they come; 
Each hour will draw out some surprise. 
With blessing let the days go home: 
Thou shalt have thanks from evening skies.” 


Francis Jacox, B.A. 
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A COMMON FACT AND A SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGE. 

“My flesh and my heart faileth : 
but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.”— 
Psa. xxiii. 26. 

Dr. ALEXANDER renders these 
words—“ Spent is my flesh 
and my heart. The rock of 
my heart and my portion is 
God to eternity.” The first 
clause is understood by some 
as meaning “if when my heart 
and my flesh faileth.” There is 
no difficulty in reaching the 
writer’s idea. He refers to the 
earthly and spiritual relation 
of his being. In the former 
he is fading away, in the latter 
he has God as the rock and 
portion of his being. We may 
look at the text as revealing— 

I. A FACT IN THE HISTORY 
OF ALL MEN. The fact is the 
decay of man as a citizen 
of this earth. The seed of 
death is planted in us all, 
and as the seed grows, man 
decays. “ All flesh is grass.” 
Ultimate dissolution is inevita- 
ble. God needs not bring out 
his great artillery to batter 
down the building of man’s 
body ; with a small touch it will 
tumble. Nay, it is every mo- 
ment decaying, and will at last 
fall of itself. This inevitable 
decay of our nature shows two 
things—First : The absurdity 
of worldliness. By worldliness 


I mean living ¢o and for the 
world—making the world the 
chief object of concern, and 
the chief source of our plea- 
sure. How absurd, since we 
must quit the world soon, and 
it may be the nexthour! The 
body is our house of clay, in 
which we are tenants at 
another’s will, and we may be 
turned out of its doors with- 
out so much as an_ hours 
warning. It is fabled that 
one Ninus, an Assyrian mo- 
narch, had an ocean of gold 
and other riches more than the 
sand in the Caspian Sea; he 
never saw the stars, he never 
stirred up the holy fire among 
the magi, nor touched his god 
with the sacred rod, according 
to the law; he never offered 
sacrifice, nor worshipped the 
deity, nor administered justice: 
but he was most valiant to eat 
and drink, and having mingled 
his wines, he threw the rest 
on the stones. That man is | 
dead—behold his sepulchre. 
“And now,” says an old 
writer, ‘“‘ hear where Ninus is. 
Sometime I was Ninus, and 
drew the breath of a living 
man, but now am nothing but 
clay. I have nothing but what 
I did eat ; and what I served 
on myself was lust—that was 
and is all my portion. The 
wealth with which I was es- 
teemed blessed, my enemies 
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meeting together shall bear 
away, as the mad Thyades 
carry araw goat. I am gone 
to hell, and when I went 
thither I carried neither gold, 
nor horse, nor silver chariot. 
I that wore a mitre, am now 
a little heap of dust.” It 
shows—Secondly: The neces- 
sity of spirituality. By spiritu- 
ality I mean the opposite of 
worldliness—living to and for 
spiritual purposes: the true 
discipline of the soul, the 
moral advancement of man- 
kind, and the glory of God. 
Without this, man has no in- 
terest in a life beyond this 
mortal state. With this, 
brighter worlds loom before 
him. This spirituality, how- 
ever, can only be obtained 
through Christ. This is life 
eternal, to know thee the only 
true God. We may look at the 
text as revealing— 

II. A PRIVILEGE IN THE 
HISTORY OF SOME MEN. ‘God 
is the strength (rock) of my 
heart.” Whilst all may say 
with the Psalmist, “My heart 
and my flesh faileth,” there 
are only a few who can go on 
to say, “ God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion 
for ever.” First: God is the 
soul's power. He is the only 
rock on which the soul can 
stand firm amidst the surging 
seas of change. Without Him 
it has no moral strength—no 
strength to resist the wrong, to 
pursue the right, to endure 
trials, to welcome death, to serve 
humanity, and to honour God. 


God is the strength. As sap 
in all the branches of the tree, 
He is strength to all the facul- 
ties of the soul. “ Our suffi- 
ciency is of God.” Secondly : 
God is the soul's portion. 
*“« My portion for ever.” The 
soul is so constituted that it 
can be satisfied with nothing 
less than God Himself. A 
loving heart can be satisfied 
with nothing less than the ob- 
ject of its affection. The object 
may give to the lover all he 
has, but unless he gives him- 
self the hunger of love is not 
allayed. Even so man’s soul 
cries out for the living God, 
and nothing less will do. He 
is the portion most (1) Satisfy- 
ing; (2) most exhaustless ; 
(3) most enduring. 


MEN AS MORAL ARCHITEOTS, 


‘‘This is the stone which was set 
at nought of you builders, which 
is become the head of the corner.” 
—Acts iv. 11. 

THesE words, which Peter 
borrows from Psa. exviii. 22, 
are also quoted by all the 
evangelists, with the exception 
of John. ‘They are applied to 
the leaders of the Jewish 
people, Scribes, Pharisees, 
Sadducees ; those who professed 
to be the builders of the great 
temple of religion amongst 
the people. Peter tells them 
that in all their building efforts 
they had rejected the true 
foundation stone, which is 
Christ; yet, notwithstanding, 
that stone had become “the 
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head of the corner.” All men 
are builders in some form or 
other. Man is a constructive 
creature. Some are building 
scientific systems, some mer- 
cantile schemes, some social 
institutions. All are building 
their own character. The text 
suggests three things in rela- 
tion to man as a moral builder. 
I. Man’s GREAT NEED AS A 
MORAL BUILDER. He needs a 
foundation stone. A _ good 
foundation is essential to a 
good building. First: Is ita 
system that man is building ? 
He must have a foundation 
principle—a principle which 
will give unity and strength to 
all the parts. Secondly: Is it 
an institution 2? Whether the 
institution be social, political, 
or ecclesiastic, it must have a 
foundation. It must be based 
upon some good _ reason. 
Thirdly : Is it character that 
man is building? Every man 
is building a character, and 
there is some principle lying 
at the foundation. Whatever 
is the man’s governing disposi- 
tion, whether it be sensuality, 
avarice, ambition, selfishness, 
or benevolence and religion, is 
the foundation of his character. 
Thus all men are builders, and 
all men as builders have some 
foundation on which they are 
rearing their superstructure. 
IJ. Man’s GREAT ERROR AS 
A MORAL BUILDER. They 
reject the Divine as their 
foundation. ‘‘ The stone which 
was set at nought of you 
builders.” First : Men reject 


the Divine in their system of 
thought. The world teems 
with intellectual buildings, 
some of a grand and imposing 
character ; but they have no 
divine truth for theirfoundation. 
These, like houses on the sand, 
are constantly tumbling down. 
The ever-swelling river of 
history bears on its bosom the 
wrecks of many such. Second- 
ly: Men reject the Divine in 


their institutional arrange- 
ments. The world abounds 
with political, social, and 


religious institutions that are 
not founded on the Divine. A 
truculent expediency, a false 
philanthropy, a perverted reli- 
gious sentiment, form the basis 
of many. These caunot stand ; 
many have tumbled down: 
some are tumbling now: all 
must go. Thirdly: Men reject 
the Divine in their practical 
enterprises. Schemes of busi- 
ness are launched, great com- 
panies are built up, whose 
foundations are chicanery and 
fraud, and sooner or later they 
fail; and though they enrich 
the swindling projectors, they 
ruin others. Fourthly: Men 
reject the Divine in the founda- 
tion of their moral character. 
Man’s character is made up of 
habits, habits are made up of 
acts, and acts start from prin- 
ciples, principles lie at the 
foundation. but the principles 
are not Divine. ‘They are 
selfish, not benevolent ; carnal, 
not spiritual; atheistic, not 
godly. All these “are wood, 
hay, stubble,” and cannot 
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Yast. Thus the unregenerate 
world everywhere are in their 
‘varied buildings rejecting the 
Divine as their foundation. 
God is not in all their thoughts. 

III. Man’s ULTIMATE DIS- 
“COVERY AS A MORAL BUILDER. 
One day he will find the 
‘divine which he _ rejected 
supreme. “The stone which 
the builder rejected, the 
same has become head of the 
corner.” First: This is often 
Julfilled in the individual 
-charucters of men. In the 
history of all genuinely con- 
verted men you have examples 
of this. The stone which 
they once set at nought, 
through the renovating grace 
of God becomes to them the 
head of the corner. Christ, 
whom they once despised, 
becomes their all in all. 
Secondly: This is being gra- 
dually fulfilled in the life of 
society. As the old systems, 
institutions, and enterprises in 
society which have been 
founded upon wrong principles, 
totter and fall, society begins 
to look out fora firmer founda- 
tion—for the Divine—and the 
rejected stone in many cases 
is becoming the head of the 
corner. The varied edifices in 
‘social life are gradually becom- 
ing diviner things. ‘Thirdly: 
This will be fully realized in 
the final history of the world. 
The time is coming when all 
the schemes, institutions, and 
multiform activities of man- 
kind will be founded on the 
Divine. Christ, which the 


world through past ages had 
rejected, will be the subject 
of every thought, the spirit of 
every system, the spring of 
every activity, the sweetness 
of every pleasure, the glory of 
every distinction. He shall 
be all in all. What a terrible 
discovery will it be to the 
final rejectors of Christ, to see 
Him whom they set at nought 
rising to universal empire! 
Brothers, build on this founda- 
tion ; ‘“ For other foundation 
can no manlay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. Now, 
if any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble, every man’s work 
shall be made manifest, for 
the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire ; 
and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it 
is. If any man’s work abide 
which he hath built thereupon, 
he shall receive a reward. If 
any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss: 
but he himself shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire.” 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF ALL THE 
LIVING. 

“That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’’—John i. 9. 

THe idea which these words 
give at the first glance, is the 
true idea. Certain biblical 
critics, with judgment sway- 
ed by theological predilec- 
tions, have endeavoured to give 
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them a meaning not manifest 
as theystand. I take them as 
they stand: they are true to the 
original, true to human history, 
and true to the general teach- 
ings of Divine revelation. 
The words contain two things : 

I. Tuat EVERY MAN COMES 
INTO THE WORLD WITH A LIGHT 
In Him. “The candle of the 
Lord” is in every human breast. 
It is very dim in infancy ; but 
there it is, ready to be fanned 
into a strong flame by educa- 
tional influences. It is very 
dark in heathenism; but it 
glimmers there amidst the 
dense fogs of ignorance and 
superstition. This light may be 
said to reflect on three subjects. 
First : On social obligation. 
There is in every human 
breast a sense of right and 
wrong—a feeling that some- 
thing is due. This sense is 
often wrongly interpreted ; but 
there it is, it burns on. The 
wrong interpretation is but the 
coloured glass of ignorance, 
through which its beams are 
seen. Secondly: On religious 
worship. The sentiment of 
a God is universal; so 
much so, that man has been 
called a religious animal. 
Thirdly : On future retribu- 
tion. Man everywhere has 
an instinctive reference to 
a life beyond this—a life 
of reward and punishment. 
That all men have this light 
altogether apart from a written 
revelation is—(1.) Clear from 
history. Its rays are seen in 
the writings of Socrates, Se- 

VOL. XXIII. 


neca, and many other heathen 
authors; are seen in the Vedas 
of the Brahmins, and the sacred 
books of China and Japan ; 
are seen even in the life of 
those most degraded of hea- 
then tribes visited by Moffatt 
and Livingstone. (2.) Clear 
from the word of God. ‘The 
invisible things of God from 
the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and 
godhead, so that they are with- 
out excuse.” ‘‘ Because that, 
when they knew God, they 
glorified Him, not as God, 
neither were thankful, but be- 
came vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.” “For when the 
Gentiles, which have not the 
law, are a law unto themselves, 
which show the work of the 
law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another in the day 
when God shall judge the se- 
crets of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my Gospel.” It 
is absurd to deny the existence 
of this universal light, because 
in some cases it burns so dimly, 
and, under the glasses of igno- 
ranceand superstitution, throws 
a false hue on many of the 
great subjects of duty and 
destiny. The candle of the 
Lord does not shine so clearly 
as it was wont: must it there- 
fore be extinguished entirely? Is 
it not better tohave its dimmest 
E 
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rays than to be in palpable and 
disconsolate darkness? It is 
but an old imperfect manu- 
script, withsome broken periods, 
some letters worn out; must 
they therefore, with an un- 
merciful indignation, rend it 
and tear it asunder? It is 
granted that the picture has 
lost its gloss and beauty, the 
oriency of its colours, the 
elegancy of its lineaments, the 
comeliness of its proportion ; 
must it therefore be totally 
defaced ? must it be made one 
great blot ? and must the very 
frame of it be broken in 
pieces? Would you persuade 
the lutanist to cut all his 
strings in sunder because they 
are out of tune? and will you 
break the bow upon no other 
account but because it is un- 
bended? Because men have 
not so much of reason as they 
should, will they therefore re- 
solve to have none at all? 
Will you throw away your 
gold because it is mixed with 
dross? Thy very being, that 
is imperfect too; thy graces, 
they are imperfect—wilt thou 
refuse these also ?P * 

II. Tuar THE LIGHT IN 
EVERY MAN IS FROM .CHRIST. 
“That was the true Light, 
that lighteth every man,” 
&e. That ! what? The Logos 
—the Word which was “in the 
beginning with God,” which 
“was God,” and which was 
“made flesh.” He is the Light 


* See Culverwell on “The Light 
9 Nature,” 


of humanity. This is what 
is here taught. Christ is not 
only the Light that shines in 
the Gospel, but the Light that 
shines in the human soul all 
the world over. First: This 
fact exalts Christ to the posi- 
tion of a creator of souls. This 
idea was in John’s mind when 
he wrote these words, ‘* With- 
out Him was notanythingmade 
that was made.” All souls 
come from the hand of Christ. 
He puts this inextinguishable 
light in them, and sends them 
into this dark world to have it 
so brightened by educational 
influences that it may shine a 
lustrous orb in its own sphere. 
The sentiments of causation, 
duty, religion, future retribu- 
tion, which constitute the light 
of the soul, is from Christ. 
We bless Him for this candle. 
Tt will never burn out; it will 
shine on when stars are ex- 
tinguished. Christ is not 
merely the light of Christen- 
dom, He is the Lightof heathen 
lands. Secondly: This fact 
reveals the responsibility of 
heathens. They are not left 
in utter darkness. Christ is 
amongst them. They have in 
them the elements of truth, 
and many of them without re- 
velation attain to high spiritual 
intelligence ; and may it not 
be that all who act up to the 
light they have are accepted of 
their Maker? In expressing 
the hope that heathens will ~ 
thus be saved, we are not 
making salvation independent 
of Christ, for He is the true 
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Light of all. I rejoice to be- 
lieve that the rays of Christ’s 
mind and heart fall beyond 
the pale of Gospeldom. 
Thirdly : This fact furnishes 
an argument for the congruity 
of Christianity with human 
nature. Both the natural 
light in human souls and 
the light in the Gospel 
come from the same source 
—Christ. Though there are 
things in the Gospel which 
men could not have discovered 
by the light of nature, there 
is nothing that does not ex- 
quisitely harmonize with all 
their natural = intuitions. 
Fourthly: This fact supplies 
a motive to extend the light 
of the Gospel. Though Christ 
gave men this natural light, 
so deeply did He feel their 
need of a higher light, that He 
becomes flesh, and dies to give 
it. May the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into 
the world act with them as 
the strange star which the old 
Magi beheld rolling in the 
heavens— conduct them to the 
Incarnate God. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S STATE AND 
DUTY. 

“Tet us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us.”’—Heb. xii. 1. 

Tue Bible speaks to man. Not 
to some imaginary creature, the 
offspring of the poet's fancy, 
the figment of theology, but to 
man as being what he is. To 
regenerated man also the Scrip- 


tures are direct and pointed in 
their remarks. Poetry, speaking 
of the Christian, says that he 
does, when 
* sanctified by love divine, 
For ever cease from sin.” 

Theology says that in the re- 
generated man the “ dominion 
of sin is broken and abolished.” 
The Bible, addressing the same 
individual, says, “ Lay aside 
every weight,” &c. Poetry 
speaks to his idealism ; theology 
to his aspiration; the Gospel 
to his heart and consciousness. 
The Bible assumes him to be 
that which he knows he is— 
imperfect, and prone to sin ; it 
addresses him from a height 
above his own; bids him ad- 
vance, climb; appeals to his 
fears, ‘‘ Beware ;” to his hopes, 
“My grace ;” to his ambition, 
Thy path is crowded with 
gazers now, and yonder is the 
crown. 

The Christian is different 
from the unconverted one— 
(1.) In the object of his affec- 
tions: “We love Him.” (2.) In 
the aims of his life: ‘* For me 
to live is Christ.” (3.) In his 
motives of action: ‘‘ ‘The love 
of Christ constraineth us.” 
This passage teaches us— 

I. That while in a man 
there may be very much that 
is right, there may yet be a 
little that is wrong. With 
much that is good, there may 
be some that is bad. See the 
simile. The man has under- 
gone training ; he presents him- 
self at the proper place and 
time; his dress generally is 
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adapted, but he has an in- 
cumbrance, and that will lessen 
his chance of success. Now, 
this sin and this weight are 
known to the man himself and 
to God; they may not be 
known to anyone else. They 
may be—(l.) Something that 
he did not suspect himself of 
before he began to “ watch.” 
(2.) Something he did not 
think to be sinful previously 
to his enlightenment. (3.) Some 
subsequent entanglement that 
has gained all the force of 
habit, and so become a beset- 
ment, 

II. That our attention must 
be directed and our efforts 
bent to the removal of these 
things. Because —(1.) Now 
their true character is known, 
they are sins. “ At the times 
of this ignorance,” &c. (2.) 
Unmolested, they will grow 
worse. (8.) They will destroy 
the harmony, and hinder the 
progress of that which is right 
and good. See an organ with 
a false note, an engine with a 
faulty valve, &c. Three courses 
are open to us—(1.) We may 
boast of what is true in us. 
(2.) We may. decry what 
is false in our. neighbour. 
(3.) We may seek out and 
remove what is wrong in our- 
selves. 

That we do this last is the 
will of Christ, and He served 
us with his life. We hope and 
profess that we are going to 
join the host of heaven, and 
they have washed their robes 
and made them white. And 


nothing can enter there that. 
maketh a lie, &ec. 
RicHarD GRay. 


SALVATION REVEALED IN 
THE NAME OF JESUS. 

“Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; 
for he shall save his people from 
their sins. . . . They shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which, being in- 
terpreted, is, God with us.’’—Matt. 
i. 21, 23. 

I. Jesus: DELIVERANCE FROM 
stn. “Save.” This is the testi- 
mony of heaven, not of a vain. 
and foolish parent. Christ 
came not to condemn, but to 
save. We have need of deli- 
verance ; all long for some- 
thing they have not, and this 
is it—Jesus the deliverer. We 
might expect condemnation, 
He comes with salvation. 
“His people.” How much 
lay hid in that manger ! what 
possibilities were slumbering 
there !—e.q., the infant Moses, 
the shepherd boy David. He 
was to be a blessing to the 
people. Few children are an 
unmixed blessing; there was 
nothing in Him to reproach. 
All people are gathering be- 
neath his uplifted hands to 
receive his blessing. All who 
love Him are his people. 
“ From sin.” A deliverer from 
spiritual bondage; a greater 
than Joshua of old. The de- 
liverer of more people from a 
more dreary wilderness and 
fiercer foes; the giver of a 
diviner rest. 

II. Emmanven: NEARNESS 
to Gop. First: Divine fellow- 


OUR 
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ship. Christ brings God near 
to us, us near to God. He had 
our form and the nature of 
God ; took away our reproach 
and restored fellowship between 
earth and heaven. (1 Johni. 3.) 
Secondly: Divine protection. 
‘Temptation and trial our lot. 


Defeat impossible while our eye 
is on Him. (Matt. xix. 29, 30; 
1 Cor. x. 13.) Thirdly: Di- 
vine indwelling. (John xiv. 23.) 
Fourthly : The Divine nature. 
(Peter ii. 1—4.) 
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(No. CLXXV.) 
POSTERITY AND ITS ANCESTORS, 


“Children’s children are the glory of 
«ld men; and the glory of children are 
their fathers.’’—Prov. xvii. 6. 

We have two things in this pas- 
gage— 

I. A POSTERITY THAT IS THE 
GLORY OF ITS ANCESTRY. We say 
“a” posterity, for the posterity of 
some is no glory whatever to its 
ancestors. There are children not 
a few who disgrace their ancestry. 
When children’s children are a 
erown—an honour to their fathers, 
two things have taken place. 

First: Zhe fathers have rightly 
fulfilled their mission. They have 
by their example, their admonitions, 
their prayers, trained up their 
children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.’’ Where this 
is not the case and the children 
have grown up in godly virtues, no 
credit is due to the parents. ‘he 
virtues of such children are a 
condemnation of their parents. Se- 
condly: Lhat the children have 
rightly used their privileges. ‘They 
have copied the example, they have 
applied the admonitions of their 
parents, and as they have grown in 


years, they have grown in good- 
ness, Let no parents hope that 
their posterity will be an honour 
to them, if they have not main- 
tained a godly character themselves, 
and trained their children in the 
truth. And letno children imagine 
that they can honour their pious 
parents unless they walk in the 
way of their commandments. 
Were not Rehoboam and his son 
a disgrace to their fathers? What 
a crown of glory encircles the brow 
of that old man whose children’s 
children gather round him, exem- 
plifying the virtues that he em- 
bodied in his life, and inculcated in 
his teaching. 

II. AN ANCESTRY THAT IS THE 
GLORY oF ITs posTeRity. ‘And 
the glory of children are their 
fathers.” Itis a great thing to be 
born of parents healthy and holy. 
How many come into life inheriting 
a diseased constitution and pro- 
clivities to the selfish, the mean, 
and the carnal. Worthy children 
may well be proud of noble sires. 
Some fathers disgrace their chil- 
dren’s children through life, and 
attach infamy to their posterity. 
Others by their virtues brighten the 
life of their children’s children with 
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a halo of imperishable glory. 
Dayid, notwithstanding his imper- 
fections, was the glory of his 
children’s children. He preserved 
to them the throne of Judah for 
seventeen generations. 


** My boast is not that I derive my birth 
From mighty kings or nobles of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the skies.’? 
CowPER. 


In conclusion, the subject sug- 
gests two thoughts. First: The 
physical succession of the race, 
Fathers, children, children’s chil- 
dren. “One generation cometh 
and passeth away.’ Secondly: 
The moral connection of the race. 
Men are either an honour or a dis- 
grace to the members of their 
species, especially to their own 
lineage. “No man liveth unto him- 
self,” &c. Adam’s sin has rolled 
its influence through the souls of 
all ages, all climes, and pulsates in 
the spirit of this generation. 


(No. CLXXYVI.) 
INCONGRUOUS SPEECH. 

“Excellent speech becometh not a fool; 

much less do lying lips a prince.””—Proy. 
xvii. 7. 
Tue subject of these words is 
Ineongruous speech—language which’ 
is inconsistent with the speaker's 
sentiments, spirit, and character. 
The verse leads us to refer to in- 
congruous speech— 

I. Iv RELATION To THE CHARAC- 
TER OF THE spEAKER., “Excellent 
speech”’—or as the margin has it, 
lips of excellency—“ becometh not 
a fool.” How often do we hear 
corrupt men using excellent speech! 
They do it to disguise their own 
character, and to impose upon their 
fellow-men. There is— 

First: Benevolent speech from the 
lips of the selfish. Secondly: Ten- 
der speech from the lips of the 
hardened. Thirdly: Spiritual speech 
from the lips of the carnal. 
Fourthly: Sacred speech from the 
ips of the profane. The verse 


leads us to refer to incongruous 
speech— 

II. IN RELATION TO THE POSITION 
OF THE SPEAKER. ‘‘ Much less do 
lying lips a prince.” The incon- 
gruity here is most flagrant; the 
prince “ought to be the guardian 
of truth and honesty in the com- 
munity, and as their guardian he 
should be their example. Louis 
IX. of France said, “If truth be 
banished from all the rest of the 
world, it ought to be found in the 
breast of princes.” It is a sad 
reflection upon Plato that he 
sanctioned falsehoods in princes on 
the ground that they governed for 
the public good. Lying men are 
bad, but lying princes are worse, 
they shake public confidence, and 
by their example they dispose of 
the nation to falsehood. 


‘‘This, above all, to thine own self be 
true: 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’? 
SHAKESPEARE. 


*°A lie,’ says Carlyle, “should 
be trampled on and extinguished 
wherever found. I am for fumi- 
gating the atmosphere when I 
suspect that falsehood, like pesti- 
lence, breathes around me.” 


(No. CLXXVIL.) 


THE POWER OF PATRONAGE. 


‘*A gift is asa precious stone in the eyes 
of him that hath it; whithersoever it 
turneth, it prospereth.””—Prov. xvii. 8. 
PATRONAGE is one of the mightiest 
forces in social life; it is indeed a 
“precious stone in the eyes” of 
men. 

I. PavroNaGE IS POWER IN THE 
HANDS OF THE GIVER. ‘l'heman “that 
hath it” to bestow, hath what is a 
“‘precious stone” in the eyes of 
society. It would so operate in his 
neighbourhood or country for him, 
that whithersoever he turneth he 
prospereth. Money is might; gifts 
are governments. First: There és 
a lawful use of this power. The man 
who uses it to increase his own 
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influence for the good of society, 
to encourage the arts and the 
sciences, to raise intellectual and 
moral merit to its right social posi- 
tion, uses this “precious stone” in 
@ praiseworthy way. Patronage is 
a great talent, that, rightly used, 
may render high service both to 
Church and State. In truth, a 
man by patronage may win a blood- 
less conquest over the malignant 
passions of personal antagonists. 
Thus Jacob triumphed over Esau. 
“T will appease him with a present 
that goeth before me, and afterwards 
I will see his face.”’ This ‘ precious 
stone,” rightly used, can achieve 
sublimer triumphs than all the 
armies of Europe; it can subdue the 
enmity of the soul. Secondly: 
There is an unlawful use of this 
power. It is wrongly used when, 
for selfish ends and personal ag- 
grandisement, it bribes men to act 
either without oragainst their con- 
sciences. Thus, alas ! it is often used 
both in ecclesiastical and political 
matters. This “precious stone” 
held up on the hustings, and spark- 
ling in the eyes of the electors, has 
cleared the path of many for parlia- 
mentary seats. Heathens felt the 
power of this. Philip of Macedon 
said that there was no fortress so 
strong but it might be taken, if an 
ass laden with gold was brought to 
the gate. ‘“ A golden key,” saidan 
old author, ‘can open any prison 
gate, and cast the watchman into a 
deep sleep. Gold will break open 
gates, as well as silence the orator’s 
voice and blind the judge’s eyes. 
IJ. ParronaGE IS POWER IN THE 
LIFE OF THE RECEIVER. Somesup- 
pose the reference is rather to the 
receiver of the gift than to the 
bestower. First: Jt is a power which 
binds him in gratitude to his patron. 
He who receives a gift from the 
generous impulses of another, if he 
has within him the true heart of a 
man, comes under the reign of gra- 
titude; he feels bound to serve the 
giver whenever he can, consistently 
with his own conscience and duties. 
Secondly: It ts a power which serves 


to increase his own social credit. If 
hehas received the “precious stone” 
from an honourable-minded patron 
as a recognition of: personal excel- 
lence, as a reward Of merit, the fact 
will so operate on the social mind 
around him, that ‘‘ whithersoever he 
turneth, it prospereth ;”’ his com- 
peers will think the more of. him on 
account of the favours he has receiy- 
ed. Thus patronage, this “ precious 
stone,” is a power both to the 
bestower and the recipient. Let us 
give and receive in aright spirit ; 
let us neither bribe nor be bribed 
by this “ precious stone.” 

“Judges and senates have been bought 

for gold; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold.” 
Porr. 


(No. CLXXVIIL.) 


THE RIGHT CONCEALMENT AND THE 
WRONG REVEALMENT OF OFFENCES. 
*‘He that covereth a transgression 
seeketh love: but he that repeateth a 
matter separateth very friends.’?’—Prov. 
xvii. 9. 
Twice at least before, the sentiment 
of the text has come in somewhat a 
different aspect under our notice. 
In chapter x. 12, we have it in 
these words, “ Hatred stirreth up 
strife, but love covereth all sins; ”’ 
and in chapter xvi. 28, ‘A froward 
man soweth strife, and a whisperer 
separateth chief friends.” 

I. THE RIGHT CONCEALMENT OF 
orrences. “He that covereth a 
transgression seeketh love.” The 
writer is of courss speaking of a 
right covering of a transgression. 
Our transgression should not (1) 
be hidden from God; we should 
frankly confess our sins to Him. 
He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper. Our transgressions should 
not (2) be covered from our fellow- 
men against whom they have been 
committed. ‘We should confess 
our faults one to another.’ We 
should tell the man we have 
wronged, of the wrong we have 
done him. The right concealment, 
or the concealment of him who 
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“seeketh five’ ntltace two things. 
First: Hiding as much as possible 
the injuries we have received from 
others. There is a disposition pre- 
valent in most men to recal, exag- 
gerate, and reveal the injuries they 
have received from others. ‘The 
mother of this is revenge, and it 
tendeth to social discord, not to 
friendship. When aninjury hasbeen 
inflicted on us, and the offender has 
regrettingly confessed the same, the 
injury should be entombed,—should 
never rise from its grave or speak 
again. He who does that, “ seeketh 
love;”’ his conduct tends to the 
growth of social love. Secondly : 
Hiding as much as possible the offences 
we discover in others. A generous 
nature will throw a mantle of charity 
over the imperfections, irregulari- 
ties, and offences of men. ‘‘ Charity 
is not easily provoked. . . beareth 
all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. It covereth a multitude of 
sins.’ Christ never paraded the 
injuries He received from others, 
nor did He ever, only when duty 
forced Him, expose the crimes of 
men about Him. The man who 
treats the offences of his fellow- 
men with a generous, forbearing, 
loving spirit, ‘secketh love.” 

II. THE WronG REVEALMENT OF 
orrences. ‘He that repeateth a 
matter separateth very friends.” 
There are those in society whose 
greatest pleasure it is to detail the 
story of their own grievances, and 
also that of the mistakes and im- 
moralities of their fellow-men. 
They, to use language we have 
elsewhere employed, “open the 
graves of old disputes and crimes, 
bring up their ghastly skeletons, 
and endeavour to put new life in 
them.’ * Such men “separate very 
friends.”’ Discord is their music. 
From this subject we infer—First : 
That social harmony is a good that 
all should seck. It is the will of 
Heaven that men in neighbour- 


* See Homixist, vol. i., fourth series, 
Pp, 309, 


hoods and nations should live in 
the loving bonds of brotherhood 
and peace. This will be the mil- 
lennium state of the world. ‘The 
Gospel tends to this. Secondly: 
That social offences are opposed to 
social harmony. Every oftence that 
man commits against his brother or 
against his God is a blow against 
social order—irritates and disturbs. 
Thirdly: That the very treatment of 
social offences has much to do with the 
weal or woe of social order. The 
generous concealer of social offences 
is a blessing, the ill-natured revealer 
is a social curse. 


(No. CLXXVIII.) 


MORAL AND CORPOREAL CHASTISE- 
MENT. 

‘*A reproof entereth more into a wise 

man than an hundred stripes into a fool.’” 
—-Prov. xvii. 10. 
THERE are two kinds of chastise- 
ment referred to in this passage: 
moral—“‘ reproof,” that which has 
to do with man’s reason, conscience, 
heart; and corporeal—* stripes,’’ 
that which deals with man’s physi- 
cal sensibilities. The one afflicts 
man’s soul,'the other his body. The 
text suggests two remarks concern- 
ing these two kinds of chastise- 
ment. 

I. THE ONE IN ITS SPHERE J8 
AS LEGITIMATE AS THE OTHER. Look 
at the sphere of each. First: The 
sphere of the moral. It is for the 
wise. The “reproof” is for men 
open to reason and impression—men. 
whose natures are susceptible to 
moral arguments and appeals. 
Secondly: Zhe sphere of the 
corporeal. It is for ‘ fools’?— 
men who are either incapable 
of reasoning, brainless louts, or 
who are stolidly indisposed 
to attend to any moral appeal. 
“Stripes’’ for them. Now, these two 
kinds of chastisement are exactly 
suited to their subjects. ‘ Stripes,” 
corporeal inflictions, to the wise, 
would bea flagrant injustice,an egre- 
gious folly, and a serious injury. 
“Reproofs,”’ moral appeals, would be 
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utterly ineffective to all who either 
could not or would not reason or 
feel. Of what service is an argu- 
ment to an ox, or a whip to a soul ? 
Parents and tutors often make fear- 
ful mistakes here,they use “stripes” 
where there are souls, and some- 
times “‘reproofs’’ where there are 
-only bodies. 

II. Tue one IN ITs sPHERE IS 
MORE THOROUGH THAN THE OTHER. 
‘*A reproof entereth more into a 
wise man, than a hundred stripes 
into a fool. First: The one is more 
painful than the other. The one is 
‘Spiritual, the other mere physical 
pain. What is pain arising from a 
few lashes on the body, compared 
to the pain arising in the soul from 
@ conviction of moral wrong? A 
wounded spirit who can bear? 


What pain did reproof give David ? 
(Psa. li.) What agony did the re- 
proving look of Christ give Peter ? 
Moral chastisement pains the man 
himself—gives agony to the central 
nerves of his being. ‘‘Stripes”’ 
give pain to the body, and the 
body is his, not him. Secondly: 
The one is more corrective than the 
other. Corporeal chastisement will 
never do the fool any moral good. 
You cannot whip the moral devil 
out of men. “Though thou 
shouldest bray him in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will 
not his foolishness depart from 
him.” (Prov. xxvii. 22.) But moral 
chastisements correct the wrongs of 
the soul. The fires of moral con- 
viction separate the gold from the 
dross. 


The Pulpit and its PHandmaids, 


SOLITUDE, 

Against Solitude.—A life of study 
thas always appeared to me an un- 
natural life. Is it not better to 
converse with the living than the 
dead? Some one will yet have to 
write a book on the excess of litera- 
ture. The ancient Greek way of 
studying abroad, in the Porch, or 
the Academy, on the Ilissus and 
under the platanus, among the 
haunts of man, was the better for 
the health both of body and mind. 
Recluse habits tend to sadness, 
amoroseness, selfishness, timidity, 
and inaction. The mind has better 
play in aprico. Collision produces 
scintillation of genius, and prox- 
imity of friends opens a gush for 
the affections. The early Christians 
seem to have been out-of-door 
people, rehearsing to one another 
the wisdom which had been given 
to them orally. ‘Lessons which go 


from mouth to mouth take a port+ 
able shape, because dense, pithy, 
and apothegmatic: such are the 
proverbs of allages. Weare made 
for action, and life is too short for 
us to bealways preparing. A breath 
of pure air seems to oxygenate the 
intellect, and the best thoughts of 
the scholar are sometimes during 
the half-hour of twilight, when he 
has laid aside his books, and taken 
his walking-stick. ‘hen he is more 
of a man, feels his fellowship not 
only with nature, but with his kind. 
I sometimes wish I had been less a 
reader of books; that I had exer- 
cised my prerogative over the beasts 
of the field, mastered horses, or 
traversed countries as a reckless 
pedestrian. Ever turning the 
thoughts inward produces corro- 
sion. We should have something, 
it is true, within, but it should 
tend outwards. He has not fulfilled 
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his vocation, who has spent his score 
of years in solitary delight over 
ancient authors, and eaten his 
morselalone. Gray, with all Greece 
in his mind, pacing up and down 
the green alleys of a college walk, 
was but half the man he should 
have been. 
velling in the virtu of Strawberry 
Hill, degenerated into a mere toy- 
man, and filled the most elegant 
letters extant with the matching of 
old chairs and Sévres china. It is 
to let the mind run to seed ina 
corner; transplantation is neces- 
sary. ‘Tv live for others is the dic- 
tate of religion. And what to do 
for others is best done by actual 
approaches, face to face, eye looking 
into eye, and hand pressing hand. 
It is not enough to say, this or that 
recondite pursuit may turn to some- 
body’s advantage. So it may, if 
you live to be a Methuselah or a 
Lamech. But your ever-increasing 
stock should not be all hoarded. 
The sum is, go forth among man- 
kind. Lay aside the cowl, and make 
one of the great company. Every 
day renew the electric touch with 
the common mind. Fall into the 
circle, to give and take good influ- 
ences. It is not too late if your 
heart is not ossified to the core. I 
hope it is not so bad as that in 
Tully’s phrase, locus ubi stomachus 
Suit, concaluit. Itis worth an effort, 
The air of a saloon or a market- 
place will do you good, and you 
will gain something for brushing 
the crowd in a thoroughfare. 

Books and Solitude-—Much may 
be learned without books. ‘To read 
always is not the way to be wise. 
The knowledge of those who are 
not bookworms has a certain air of 
health and robustness, I never deal 
with books all day without being 
the worse for it. Living teachers 
are better than dead. ‘There is 
magic in the voice of living wisdom. 


Horace Walpole, re-. 


Tron sharpeneth iron, Partof every 
day should be spent in society. 
Learning is discipline; but the 
heart must be disciplined as well as 
the head ; and only by intercourse 
with our fellows can the affections 
be disciplined. Bookishness implies 
solitude; and solitude is apt to 
produce ill weeds: melancholy, 
selfishness, moroseness, suspicion, 
and fear. To go abroad is, there- 
fore, a Christian duty. I never 
went from my books to spend an 
hour with a friend, however 
humble, without receiving benefit. 
I never left the solitary contempla- 
tion of a subject in order to com- 
pare notes on it with a friend, 
without finding my ideas clarified. 
Ennui is not common where men 
properly mingle the contemplative 
with the active life. The natural 
and proper time for going abroad is 
the evening. Such intercourse 
should be encouraged in one’s own 
house as well as out of it. Solitary 
study breeds inhospitality: we do 
not like to be interrupted. Every 
one, however wearisome as a guest, 
should be made welcome, and enter- 
tained cordially. "Women surpass 
men in the performance of these 
household duties, chiefly because 
they are all given to habits of soli- 
tary study. The life which Christ 
lived among men is a pattern of 
what intercourse should be for the 
good of society. I have a notion 
that the multiplication of books in 
our day, which threatensto overleap 
all bounds, will, in the first in- 
stance, produce great evils, and will 
afterwards lead men back to lookon 
oral communication as a method of 
diffusing knowledge which the 
press has unduly superseded; and 
that this will some day break on the 
world with the freshness of anew 
discovery. 


Josrrn A, ALexanvER, D.D. 
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Hotes on Deby Pooks. 


By sa BARRISTER. 


The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
have just appeared. The work treats of the war from its origin to the death 
of Lord Raglan. Its descriptions are very graphic, its facts reliable, and the 
portraits of the leading characters are drawn with a wonderful precision 
and brilliancy. It may be considered as the standard work on the subject 
of the Crimean war. 

A German traveller ia Central Abyssinia having, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, taken, pen-and-ink views and also portraits of the 
Galla tribes, Mr. Hotten has published them in a very readable volume. » 

Venezuela ; or Sketches of Life-in a South American Republic, is the enter- 
taining work of Mr. Edward B. Eastwick, C.B. It is published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, contains a map, and gives a history of the Loan 
of 1864, and many facts which will be noted by those who are curious in 
matters relating to raising public loans. 

The Political Sketches of the State of Ewrope, from 1814 to 1867, by George 
Herbert, Count Minster (Edmonston & Douglas), is a valuable book. The 
father of the author was the Hanoverian agent at Vienna, of George, 
Prince Regent; and these pages contain his despatches from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Prince, together with a good deal of useful information as 
to Prussia, Austria, and other European powers. 

Mr. Murray publishes a new and revised edition of Mr. Smiles’s Life of 
George Stephenson, and of his son Robert Stephenson. 

Man’s Origin and Destiny ; Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences, in 
a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, in the 
Winter of 1865-6, is the title of a work which Messrs. Triibner have 
published for Mr. J. P. Lesley. ‘‘The Genius of the Physical Sciences, 
Ancient and Modern;’’ “The Antiquity, Dignity, and Unity of the Human 
Race ;” and ‘“ Arkite Symbolism,” are some of the questions discussed in 
these clever, but rather confused and grandiloquent pages. 

Two Thousand Years Hence is the name of a speculative volume by 
Mr. Henry O'Neil, A.R.A. (Chapman & Hall), in which, amongst other 
topics, some of our existing institutions are justly satirised: and we are 
carried forward to contemplate what the New Zealander of the future, s0 
often alluded to, will think of our country. 

To the famous Histories of Grote and of Thirwall we shall have soon to 
add The History of Greece, by Professor Ernst Curtius. The first volume 
of this able and massive performance has just been excellently translated 
by Mr. Adolphus W. Ward, and published by Mr. Bentley. 

Dr. Raphael Melia, D.D., has published, at Messrs. Longmans, a work 
called The Woman blessed by all Generations; or, Mary the object of Venera- 
tion, Conjidence, and Imitation to alt Christians. It is intended to be chiefly 
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addressed to Protestants, and the learned doctor professes to found his 
ingenious system of Mariolatry on the New Testament. 

Lady Herbert has translated, from a French source, Abyssinia and its 
Apostle (Burns, Oates & Co.), being a record of the indefatigable labours, 
and the self-sacrificing life of Giustino de Jacobis, a Roman Catholic 
Missionary. Itis a most interesting narrative, and sheds additional light 
as well upon Abyssinian matters as upon the proselytising zeal of the 
‘Catholics. 

A Railway Director, on the other side of the Atlantic, has given a most 
valuable contribution to literature and science. The name of the gentle- 
man is Mr, Lewis H. Morgan; his publishers, Messrs. ‘Triibner; his book, 
The American Beaver and his Works. 

Readers who are interested in Roman dijowterie in medals, jewels, ancient 
coins, &c., will be pleased with a clever work by Dr. Archibald Billing- 
ton, M.D. (Bell & Daldy) entitled The Science of Gems, Jewels, Coins, and 
Medals. 

The Annals of Rural Bengal, by Mr. W. W. Hunter, B.A., of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, the first volume of which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
have just published, contains, amongst other matter, a very interesting 
account of the frontier of Lower Bengal, and the first efforts made by 
the East India Company at rural administration. 

Mr. Murray publishes a small 8vo. volume, with illustrations by the 
author, Lady Di Beauclerk, entitled 4 Summer and Winter in Norway. 

Walks in the Black Country and its Green Border Land, (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co.), is the entertaining work of Mr. Elihu Burritt, who having 
explored the chief towns and centres of industry, has herein described 
what he has seen and thought. 

An excellent short practical Hebrew Grammar (Murray) has been pre- 
pared by the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., the Hebrew professor at King’s 
‘College. It is a compendious manual, sufficiently elementary for 
beginners, but yet suitable for the more advanced student. 

The Historical Essays on Latter Times, by Mr. J. Van Praet, have been 
edited by Sir Edmund Head, and published by Mr. W. Bentley. They 
include Essays on the Dukes of Burgundy; Charles V.; Philip the Second, 
and the Taciturn ; the First English Revolution; William IIL., &c. 

A very remarkable work on Language and the Study of Language, is pub- 
dished by Messrs. Triibner. It consists of twelve lectures on the principles 
of Linguistic Science, delivered by William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. Mr. 
Whitney cast in his lot with Mr. Farrar and his school, against Professor 
Max Miiller, whose views}on this subject have been ably stated in his 
Lectures on Language. 

Encouraged by the success of his two editions of Epigrams Ancient and 
Modern, the Rey. John Booth, M.A., has compiled, and Messrs. Bickers 
nd Son have published Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern, 

There are also published :—Sermons on Unity, with an Essay on Religious 
Societies, and a Lecture on the Life and Times of Wesley, by F. C. Massing- 
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berd, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Freewill and Law in Perfect Harmony, by 
Henry Travis, M.D. (Longmans.)— Aid to Prayer : a Course of Lectures. 
delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, by the Rev. Daniel 
Moore, M.A.—The Table-talk and Opinions of Napoleon Bonaparte. (Low.) 
The Three Grand Events of the Christian Era (Lewis); Hymns on the Epistles 
Srom the Book of Common Prayer, by H. D. Harris (Phillipson, Kingston- 
on-Thames) ; National Education and the Church of Scotland (Kdmonston 
and Douglas) ; Creeds and Establishments (Edmonston) ; The Resurrection of 
the Truth, by the Bishop of Oxford (Rivington); Memorials of the Rev. 
William V. B. Shrewsbury, by his Son, John N. B. Shrewsbury (Hamilton, 
Adams and Co); 4 Concordance of the Holy Scriptures, with one or more- 
References to every Verse, compiled by Rev. Thomas Snow (Partridge). 
Bape Anw ls 


Piterary Hotiees. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the- 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 


In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Cuampers's Encyctopmpra. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for- 
the People. Vol. X. London: W. & R. Chambers, 47, Paternoster 
Row. 

Tus is the tenth and completing volume of this “ Dictionary of Uni- 

versal Knowledge,”—a title which its contents amply justify. We have: 

repeatedly, during the progress of the work, characterized and recommended 
it; and we are happy to believe that not a few of our readers have 
through our counsels made themselves possessors of this great treasure. 

The information which the work gives on the universe of subjects 

which it handles, appears to be precise, scientifically accurate, and 

sufficiently full for all practical purposes. It isso arranged as to be very 
easy for consultation. This is not the least of its merits. You have no 
difficulty in going direct to the subject of which you are in quest. In 
many of its articles, there are copious references to other heads with which 
they stand in natural connection; and thus when a fact is readily found, 
its relation to other facts is clearly indicated. We are specially pleased 
with the ample attention which has been given to Natural Philosophy. 

All the leading doctrines and facts of general interest connected 

therewith are found under their appropriate heads, treated in a popular 
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way, and divested of unnecessary technicalities. The information, 
also, which it gives of the great world of thought in the Hast, with 
its millions of intellects and prolific imaginations, is very valuable. 
All this, until a recent date, was a sealed book to all but a few Oriental 
scholars. Articles under the heads of Purana, Veda, Vishnu, Vedanta, 
Transmigration, Buddhism, Lamaism, Nirvana, give a wonderful revela- 
tion of the manners and customs, the thinkings and the worshippings of 
the Eastern world. The work abounds with striking illustrative wood- 
cuts, and excellent maps. Since its commencement, new subjects have 
come up to public notice; and some new views on old subjects: these 
are taken up in a supplement extending over 409 pages of this volume, 
so that the work posts us up to the hour. The whole edition, we observe, 
contains 8320 pages, and consists of no less than thirty thousand 
distinct articles, and holds the contributions of upwards of a hundred 
writers. We need only add that this volume contains a very copious 
index of all the matters referred to in the work, which are not the sub- 
ject of special articles, so that if the reader fails to find what he wants in 
the body of the work, he can easily procure it by reference to the index. 
Again we heartily recommend this Encyclopzdia to our readers. It is 
in every way worthy of the celebrated publishers who have laboured so 
long and so well to educate their countrymen; it is an honour to the 
learned editor and his able assistants. It is a priceless boon to the 
English people. 


Firty-nNinz Pram Practican Szrmons. By Rey. Epwarp Grirrin, 
DD. London: Richard D. Dickinson, 92, Farringdon-street. 

Tne author of these sermons was one of the most deservedly popular 
preachers of America. His popularity, however, was not gained in the 
ordinary way, by hooting vulgarities, the clap-traps of low cunning, or by 
the antics of mock genius, He was aman of great natural power and 
high culture. His mind was philosophic in its cast, practical in its pur- 
pose, and thoroughly Christian in its temper andinitsaim. The ideas he 
got from the Gospel were not only clear to his intellect, but were fire to 
his heart ; they inflamed his nature, and under their influence he spoke, 

and his sermons were often overwhelming in their influence. He seldom 
preached without converting souls. A writer in the Biblical Repository 
pronounces him the most eloquent man that hasever stood up in the 
American pulpit. This volume contains fifty-nine of his sermons. They 
do not so much impress us with the originality of their thoughts, the sug- 
gestiveness of their power, or the beauty of their rhetoric, as with their 
burning earnestness and piercing point. The subjects of his discourses. 
are the great subjects of Gospel truth. He does not make choice of little. 
incidents, which feeble-minded preachers are prone to select in order to. 
exhibit their ingenuity ; his texts are always the great ones pointing to. 
souls, Christ, God, eternity. His subjects are to him more than ideas 

that pass as shadowy figures from the realm of intellect into the feuntaass 
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of his heart, and run, as blood, through all the veins of his soul, and 
hence he speaks them, not merely with the tongue, but with his look, 
attitude, bearing. When a preacher really believes in his great theme, 
his whole personelle becomes the tongue of his soul. This I take to be 
the philosophy of Dr. Griffin’s triumph and eloquence. 


Tue Lirs or tae Rey. Henry Venn Exxiort, M.A. By Jostau Bateman, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Tus is a very interesting memoir of a very able man and excellent clergy- 
man. The description given of him by Rey. Thomas Griffiths, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, is graphic and life-like. ‘Of the impressions,” he says, 
“he made upon me, the deepest is that of the completeness of his mind. 
There were no extravagances, no overgrown and abnormal crochets, no 
sharp- cutting angularities of thought. His breadth of culture and fullness 
of scholarship forbade these. He was ‘totus teres atque rotundus, and 
hence there was in him no dogmatism. What he held, he held as propor- 
tionate parts of a digested whole, and such a whole he could afford to hold 
with forbearance equal to his firmness. The very rotundity of his mind 
made it smooth. Nor less did I appreciate the devowtness of his spirit. 
With nothing offensively demonstrative, nothing officious, still less con- 
ventional cant ; there was an ever-flowing under-current of devout emotion, 
which on occasion bubbled up in bright and fertilizing utterances, and at 
all times you could recognise the living stream beneath, by the freshness 
and fragrance of the verdure above.” The life of such a man as this is 
worth writing ; the biography of a real man is quickening. One thing in 
the work suprises us, that is, the absence of any reference to the illustrious 
F. W. Robertson.” Both were clergymen, both laboured in the same town 
at the same time. Had they no friendly connection with each other? 


Alas! if so. 


Sermons vor att Crasses. By T. M. Morris, Ipswich. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 
‘Sermons for all Classes” is a phrase that has a pretentious ring. 
Rousseau once wrote thus:—‘‘ One of the things that renders sermons 
most useless is that they are delivered to all the world, without discern- 
ment, and without choice. How can any one think that the same sermon 
is suitable to so many hearers, so variously disposed, so different in mind, 
in temper, in age, in sex, and inopinions? There are perhaps not two to 
whom what is said to all can be suitable.” We do not endorse this, we 
do not believe in sermons for particular needs. The people that have 
peculiar needs are so peculiar that we confess our interest in them is not 
very great. The Gospel is for humanity, and every sermon should be for 
humanity, leaving to every hearer to take up what may suit him. These 
“‘ Sermons for all Classes” are much to our liking: they are no ordinary 
productions—they bear the impress of a mind singularly clear in its con- 
ceptions, earnest in its philanthropy, reverent in its religion, and practicai 


inits aim. 
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Sunpay Verszs. By Josrrx Truman, London: W. Macintosh, 24, 
Paternoster Row. 

Tuts little book contains ten poems, the subjects of which are: The 
Country Sermon; the Pilgrim; Walking by Faith; God in the Mountains; 
the Benediction of the Voice from Heaven; the Name of Jesus; the Still- 
ness of the Sea; Going Away; Not Seeing, yet Believing. Some writers 
say that there is a peculiar faculty of mind necessary to detect a true 
poet when he appears, and to ascertain the genuine from the counterfeited 
poetry. Though we do not pretend that we have this faculty, we are 
disposed to say that in the compositions before us we have something that 
looks to us as much like poetry as appears in the compositions of some of 
the men whom the judges on poetic benches pronounce to be veritable 
bards. The sentiment of these poems is religious, the imagery is often 
beautiful, and the verse is melodious. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE WHOLE Boox or Proverss By Prerer Murrer. 

Edinburgh: James Nichol. 
Tis volume contains three distinct works—one on the Proverbs, by Peter 
Muffet; one on Ecclesiastes, and another on the Canticles, by John Coton. 
As we are going through the Proverbs ourselves we have been some- 
what disappointed in the little help that Peter Muffet affords us. He 
does not throw much light upon the text, although his remarks are always 
sensible and thoroughly practical. We prefer John Coton’s commentaries. 
He has not only more learning, but more insight; more grasp. Some- 
times he is not a little suggestive: all his paragraphs are full of thought. 
Many of his comments on the Canticles are too luscious and fanciful for our 
taste. The Canticles is pre-eminently a book for the sensuous and oily 
preacher. 


Tar Brste Crass Boox. By Cuarrtzes Baker. Second Edition. 
London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row. 


Tuts is the second edition of a work very useful for schools, teachers, and 
families. It contains explanatory notes on places, customs, arts, antiquities, 
and natural history ; also poems on the subject of the history. Both the 
history and the notes, though exceedingly condensed, seem very accurate 
and well told. The history takes us down from the creation to the end of 
the Old Testament, 400 years before Christ. We heartily recommend it 
as one of the best of the kind we have seen. 


On THE ConstITuTION or Papan Conctavus. By W. C. Carrwricur. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. This volume is an expansion of 
the article that appeared in the nineticth number of “The North British 
Review.’ The work contains much rare and valuable information on the 
subject which it treats. It is ably written, and elegantly got up. THE 
New Eneycropmpia Artas, London: William Mackenzie. This is a 
splendid atlas, embracing in its sketches geographic discoveries up to the 
present time. 


on 


Christ Leaching us how to Think 
about Flimself. 


‘Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and your God.” 
—John xx. 17. e 


Mo pxarin 
rere HE first part of this text naturally gives 


rise to the question, why did our Lord deny 
to Mary the privilege which He accorded to 

\.. Thomas? To Mary He said, “Touch me 
. i not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father,” 
“ but to Thomas He said, “ reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands; and reach 

> hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side ; 
and be not faithless, but believing.” Able biblical expositors 
have given many answers to this question: the following 
may be regarded as the most simple and satisfactory. Mary 
had fallen at our Lord’s feet, and, in the way common in 
the East, clasping his knees, worshipped him. (Matt. xxvii. 
9). Jesus forbids this. First, because now there was no need 


to touch Him, as she already believed. Secondly, our Lord 
F 
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was entering upon a new kind of life, which would neither 
admit nor require the evidence of a touch, and Mary must 
be taught that the freedom of intercourse which had been 
appropriate to his earthly life, must now give place to a 
more elevated and spiritual fellowship. But, Thirdly, and 
principally, our Lord would not have her occupy time, that 
was so precious, in manifesting love even to Himself. Every 
moment in which she indulged her affectionate adoration of 
her Lord, his disciples would remain in the darkness and the 
distress of unbelieving fear. 

Freely paraphrased, our text may be read, ‘‘ Hold me not ; 
consume not the precious moments in expressing joy and 
affection, but hasten to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend, &c. I shall not immediately depart, and adoration 
can be expressed at another time, and in a different manner.” 

There is not unfrequently a species of refined selfishness 
in indulging religious feeling. A dreamy or sensuous ex- 
pression of love to Christ, however sincere that love, must 
never be allowed to take the place of active service. Duty 
must ever be our @pole-star. To spend hours gazing on a 
crucifix, with our thoughts occupied with the bodily sufferings 
of our Lord, is a sensuous luxury, that some indulge at the 
expense of the more robust and active duties of the Christian 
life. Adoration and praise is a gratification that must be 
denied, when the voice of authority says, “Go to my 
brethren.” It was not our Lord’s pleasure that Mary 
should now employ time in expressing her affection for his 
person, she was required to show this by speed in his service. 

The theme of our text is, Christ teaching us how to think 
about Himself. He is emphatically the Alpha and the 
Omega of his own ministry. To Himself He attracts the 
thought, the faith, and the love of his people. 


I. Wr are Taucut, By our Lorp’s MESSAGE TO HIS DIs- 
CIPLES, TO THINK OF THE STRENGTH AND CONSTANCY OF HIS 
Love. “ My brethren,” a term of endearment. (1.) Applied 
to those who had but recently acted towards Him in the 
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most cowardly and cruel manner. Peter had denied Him, 
when being condemned to a cruel death, after boasting his 
constancy. “Though all men,” &. All had forsaken Him 
and fled, when a word, or evena glance of sympathy would 
have been of inestimable worth. (2.) Applied to those 
whose state of mind was most dishonouring to Himself. For- 
getting, or treating as false, his repeated solemn declarations 
respecting his death and resurrection, they gathered to- 
gether, cowering and alarmed, as birds when the eagle or the 
hawk hovers in the air. (Mark xvi. 10—13; Luke xxiv. 
11—21.) Thinking, probably, of cruel deception, of hopes 
and prospects wrecked, of the peril of ending their lives by 
crucifixion, as their leader had his, they hide themselves in 
the upper room for fear of the Jews, and “ mourn and weep.” 
Yet Jesus calls them, “My brethren.”  (8.) They are 
addressed thus in a momentous crisis of his own history. It 
is the moment of conquest over sin, death, and the grave. 
The crown of victory is about to be placed on his brow 
amid the hosannas of the admiring universe, yet He is sufli- 
ciently composed, and at leisure, to think of his doubting 
distressed disciples, and to send a special message calculated 
not only to assure of forgiveness, but also to open up a pros- 
pect of glory and honour beyond any they had expected in 
their most sanguine moments. (4.) They are called “My 
brethren” without the slightest hint of their unworthy 
conduct towards Himself. When Joseph revealed himself to 
his brethren, he not only said, “‘ Iam Joseph,” but, to prove 
his identity, or inadvertently, not thinking of the painful 
thoughts which his words would occasion, he added, “ whom 
ye sold into Egypt.” But when Jesus sent to his disciples, 
there is not a hint of their recent conduct. They are in 
trouble, that is enough; He sends to them a message over- 
flowing with kind interest, and ardent love; denying the 
messenger the gratification of adoring at his feet, that not 
an unnecessary moment might be lost before they are assured 
that there is no cause for the fears that thrill their bosom. 
F2 
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What a contrast to human love, how disinterested, how 
tender, how enduring! How serenely his people may repose 
in Him, whose love is from everlasting to everlasting ! 


II. Wm are TAUGHT, BY OUR LoRD’s MESSAGE TO HIS DIS- 
CIPLES, TO THINK OF THE COMPLETION OF HIS EARTHLY WORK. 
“T ascend unto my Father, and” &c. This clearly teaches 
that the work which brought Him from heaven to earth had 
been carried on to completion, and that his longer stay was 
unnecessary. As the labourer leaves the field when it is 
cultivated, awaiting the results of his toil in the abundant 
harvest; as the marimer leaps on shore when, the voyage 
being over, the vessel casts anchor in port; as the warrior 
returns home when the foe is subdued and the field won; 
so our Lord turned his attention to heaven immediately on 
the completion of his earthly work. For three and thirty 
years He had been a voluntary exile in our world, engaged 
during that long period in a work such as no human nor 
angelic being could ever have presumed to undertake, a 
work fraught with the mightiest interests to God, to man, to 
the world, to the universe; the results of which will extend 
to untold myriads, and to the ages of eternity. 

(1.) In his own pure and noble life He had presented a 
perfect example of what men should be. (2.) In his person, 
teaching, character, and works, He had supplied the most 
advanced revelation of God. (8.) In his death He had 
atoned for the sins of the world, and laid the basis for the 
universal offer of pardon and eternal life. (4.) In his resur- 
rection from the grave He had given the pledge that his 
people also should rise, and that the last enemy should be 
destroyed. His work is finished ; and now He who so long 
and patiently waited his Father’s will, and did his Father’s 
business, turns his eyes homeward, saying, “I ascend unto,” 
&c. His disciples who mourned, because He was dead, are 
taught to think of Him as alive. They were well nigh in 
despair thinking his work frustrated; but they are taught, 
henceforth, to think of it as finished, and stamped with his 
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B ather’s approval, challenging the admiration of the universe 
i all the grace and power of perfection. 

Thus to think of Christ’s earthly work was important to 
themselves—peace—stability—assurance of heaven. Im- 
portant to their message of salvation to a lost world. Im- 
portant to the glory of their Lord, his work is perfect, all 
the glory of saving must be his. The foundation is laid, 
the fountain is opened. Pardon of sin, and power to conquer 
sin, flow from Him. ‘When he had by himself,” &c. 
(Heb. i. 3.) 


IIT. We are TAUGHT, By oUR Lorp’s MESSAGE TO HIS 
DISCIPLES, TO THINK OF THE POWER AND DOMINION ON WHICH 
HE HAS ENTERED. (1.) Our thoughts are turned to his per- 
sonal rest and honour.. ‘ Ascend,” what a contrast to his 
“descent.” ‘My Father.” (John xvii. 15.) (2.) To the 
fulfilment of his promise respecting the outpouring of the 
spirit. (John xiv. 25, 26; xv. 26, 27.) (8.) To his preva- 
lent intercession. (Heb. 1. 9,10, 11; vii. 24—28.) (4.) 
To his unlimited authority and power for the promotion of 
our interests. “All power is mine,” &. “He is the head 
over all things,” &¢. “Lo, I am with you alway,” &e. 
“The Lord stood by me,” &c. (5.) To the certainty of his 
final recompense in the conquest of the world. “He must 
reign till all enemies,” &c. The aspect of the Church and 
of the world may be discouraging, but all changes—political, 
commercial, and ecclesiastical—must be subordinated to the 
glory of Him who has ascended to the right hand of the 
throne of God. (6.) To his certain return to receive us to 
Himself—“ In my Father’s house are many mansions,” &e. 
In the light of our Lord’s ascension, death loses its terror, 
and the grave its gloom. What is death ? 


‘‘No tyrant now, but servant, whose chief task 
Is to unbind 
The chains by which the children of the king 
Are here confined. 
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‘«For since Christ’s body rose from out the tomb, 
And sought the skies, 
So the whole race of man now joined to Him, 
Like Him mus¢ rise. 
“Oh! false, ungrateful words to call the graye 
Man’s long last home! 
Tis but a lodging held from week to week, 
Till Christ shall come, 


“‘Tt is a store of which Christ keeps the key, 
Where in each cell 
Are laid in hope the vestments of the souls 
He loves so well. 


“‘And when He comes upon his marriage morn, 
In light arrayed, 
He will invest his own in the same forms, 
All glorious made. 


‘‘Save us, for we are thine by bond and pledge; 
To Thee we trust 
That which we hold most precious when we say, 
‘Dust unto dust.’” 


IV. WE ARETAUGHT, BY OUR Lorn’s MESSAGE TO HIS DIS- 
CIPLES, TO THINK OF THE ONENESS BETWEEN HIMSELF AND 
HIs PEOPLE. “ My Father and your Father, my God and 
your God.” Whilst there is an essential difference of re- 
lationship as sustamed to God by Christ and his people, 
there is also an important similarity. The words suggest— 
(1.) Mutual relationship. (2.) Mutual resemblance. (3.) 
Mutual interests, (4.) Mutual possessions. (5.) Mutual 
prospects. ‘To think of Christ as living, as possessed of 
power, as in constant connection with us, is to mect the 
desires of his own heart, and thus to realise the power of his 
death, and the power of his resurrection, in making our lives 
pure, and noble, and godlike. 

London, J. Bowmry. 
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Homilctic Sketches ov the Book of 
Psalms, 


Our PurPosE.—Many learned and devout men have gone philologically through 
this TrHiniM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results 
of their inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To 
do the mere verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, 
would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its 
Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet received, 
and to this work we here comwit ourselves, determining to employ the best 
results of modern Biblical scholarship. 

Our Mertxuop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1.) 
The History of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delinea- 
tion of living character, and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and 
reach the spirit of the words, is a knowledge of the men and circumstances 
that the pvet sketches with his lyric pencil. — (2.) ANNoTATIONS of the 
passage. ‘bis will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, 
pee or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A 

nowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the most essential condi- 
tions for interpreting bis meaning.—(4.) The Hom1L+TIes of the passage. This 
is our main work, We shall endeavour so te group the Divine ideas that 
have been Jegilimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts, and indicate 
such sermonizing methods, as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Supsecr: Good Reasons for Worship. 


*°O Lord our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
Who hast set thy glory above the heaveus. 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
Hast thou ordained strength 
Because of thine enemies, 
That thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him P 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 
For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands 
Thou hast put all things under his feet ; 
All sheep and oxen, 
Yea, and the beasts of the field; 
The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas, 
O Lord our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! ’—Psa. viii. 


History.—The characteristics of this poem are quite sufficient in 
themselyes to justify the general belief that David was its author, 
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but the particular occasion of it no one knows.’ There is so little 
that is local or earthly about it that it might have been penned 
in another sphere. The magnificent lyric is worthy of an angel’s 
pencil. It is probable, say some, that David wrote it when a 
youth, watching as a shepherd his father’s flocks. The spirit of 
poetry, wherever it exists, is especially strong in youthhood, and 
Davyid’s early pastoral life was admirably adapted to evoke it. It 
was perhaps at night, watching his flocks browsing on the hills, 
that the nocturnal heavens stirred the poetry of his young soul, 
The full-orbed moon rolling in its majesty, and the thousand 
bright constellations looking down upon him, eyoked in his heart 
the grand sentiments embodied in this poem. 


ANNOTATIONS.—‘‘ To the chief musician upon Gittith.” The word 
“* Gittith’’ is supposed to refer to a musical instrument, so called 
either as being common among the Gittiths, or as being derived 
from gath, a wine-press, as denoting an instrument which was 
used by those accustomed to tread the wine-vat, and intended to 
accompany the songs of the vintage. The former is the more 
probable, as David at one time dwelt amongst that people, and 
no doubt became acquainted with their musical instruments. 

“0 Lord our Lord (Jehovah our Lord), how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth!” The ‘‘name” is equivalent to Himself. The idea 
is, How great art thou in all the earth! If the earth means the 
material world, God’s attributes are manifest in every part; if it 
means human history, his name is made glorious in the govern- 
mext of mankind. i 

“‘Who hast set thy glory above the heavens.” The word ‘‘ hast set”? is 
in the imperative mood. The language may be regarded as a 
prayer. It may mean give or place thy glory above the heavens. 
We are inclined, however, to regard it as a statement of a glori- 
ous fact, as meaning, ‘‘ Thou ditfusest abroad thy glory over the 
heavens.” 

“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” 
Christ quotes this passage (Matt. xxi. 16) to vindicate the conduct 
of the children in the temple, crying, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” The idea of the passage is that God will accomplish a 
work requiring great power, such as stilling the enemy and the 
avenger by instrumentality as feeble as babes, 

‘* When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thow hast ordained.” ‘‘An expression,” says 

. Alexander, ‘‘borrowed from the habits of men, to whom the 
fingers are natural organs of contrivance and construction, the 
‘moon and stars which thou hast fixed,’ or settled, in their several 
spheres. As we constantly associate the sky and sun together, 
the latter, although not expressly mentioned, may be considered 
as included in the subject of the first clause. Or the mention of 
the moon and stars without the sun may be understood to mark 
this as an evening hymn.” 

“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him?” The idea here is yery manifest. It is 
man’s unworthiness of the attention that the great God has giyen 
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him. His unworthiness, however, appears not in comparison to 
the material universe, the moon and stars, for he is superior to 
these; but in comparison with God, the Creator of all. 

“For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour.” ‘‘The angels.” The Hebrew 
word, Hlohim, the common word for God, is used here. But the 
word being plural in its form, is sometimes used in a more vague 
and abstract sense for all conditions higher than ourown. (1 Sam. 
xxyul. 13; Zech. ix. 7.) It may be regarded, therefore, here, as 
representing superhuman beings, such as angels. 

“ Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; thow 
hast put all things under his feet,” &c. This verse states generally 
the extent of that dominion which God has given to man on the 
earth, and which is more particularly specified in the succeeding 
verses, including sheep, oxen, fowl, fish, and so on. This 
dominion was originally given to man at his creation, and, not- 
withstanding his fall, he still holds it to some extent. 


ARGUMENT.—The same spiritual truth that is given in the first 
chapter of Genesis, that God made man in his own image, flashes 
from this psalm as a bright ray on the darkness of our present 
life. God’s glory in nature is only here introduced to set forth 
in the most striking form his goodness towards mankind. This 
psalm is a hymn of praise to God. 


Hominerics.—Homiletically, we shall regard this psalm as con- 

taining good reasons for praising God, or rather as setting forth 
God as commanding the highest adoration of mankind. He is 
here represented— 


J. As FILLING THE UNIVERSE WITH His Glory. “ How 
excellent is thy name in all the earth! Who hast set thy 
glory above all the heavens.” 

First: His excellence fills the earth. (1.) In its natural 
constitution. Look at the terraqueous globe; in every part, 
great and small, God’s glory shines. The visible manifest 
the invisible: ‘‘ His eternal power and Godhead.” Every 
branch of natural science is a revelation of his excellent 
name. ‘There is no speech or language where his voice is 
not heard. (2.) In its human history. Is not his glory 
seen in the powers, the inventions, the discoveries, the 
workings, the achievements of the human mind? The con- 
ception of every true thought, the rise of every pure feel- 
ing, the formation of every righteous purpose, the dis- 
covery of every truth, the accomplishment of every useful 
work, all reveal the excellency of God. In the events of 
human history He is revealed too. The march of science, 
the advance of commerce, the progress of legislation, the 
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rise and fall of empires, &e., all reveal Him. All human 
history is a revelation of God’s excellent name. (3.) 
In its redemptive economy. This earth has a remedial 
system, here sins are forgiven, here souls are renovated and 
saved. Christ is the fuunder of this system, the Gospel its 
revealer and its instrument. “Great is the mystery of god- 
liness, God manifest in the flesh,” &e. 

Secondly: His excellency is above the heavens. His glory 
is seen in the heavens. ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God,” &c, But his glory is said to be above the heavens. 
How high are the heavens? ‘Too high for human thought 
to reach. God’s glory is above them. How great is God! 
God is represented here— 


II. As HONOURING THE FEEBLEST INSTRUMENTALITY. 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength.” In carrying on the government of the world he 
employs even “babes and sucklings.” He does not depend 
like human sovereigns on the great and mighty. In truth, 
there is no great and mighty with Him. He makes the 
weak mighty, and the mighty weak. History abounds with 
examples of God accomplishing great ends by feeble means. 
Take as ex:amples— 

First: The exodus of the Jews by Moses. It was a poor 
babe discovered on the banks of the Nile that crushed 
Egypt’s proud despot, and led forth the chosen tribes to 
freedom. 

Secondly : The redemption of the world by Christ. Who 
is to make atonement for human sin, establish a system of 
truth upon the earth, and work out the world’s moral 
restoration? A despised man of Nazareth who was born 
in a stable and cradled in a manger. 

Thirdly: Zn the propagation of the Gospel by feeble men. 
Who is to bear the Gospel throughout the world? Frail 
and erring man. ‘“ We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels,” &e. ‘God has chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the world.” This truth serves two important 
services—(1.) To check an unholy humility. The humility 
which leads a man to conclude he is too feeble in power, too 
weak in talent, to do anything serviceable for the universe 
and acceptable to God, is a corrupt feeling. And the fact 
that God employs “babes and sucklings” to do his work 
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serves to counteract this unvirtuous spirit. (2.) To check an 
unholy pride. There is a tendency even in the best of men 
to ascribe any work they accomplish of worth and service to 
their own skill and ability. The fact that Ged employs 
“babes and sucklings” shows that the excellency of the power 
is from God and not of man. God is represented here— 


III. As creatiInec THE WONDERS OF THE STELLAR 
HEAVENS. ‘ When I consider the heavens, the work of 
thy fingers,” &c. A figurative mode of representing the 
skill and delicacy of the work. ‘The moon and stars which 
thou hast ordained.” How does the study of these heavens 
impress man with the glory of God! Who can compute 
the number of yon flaming orbs? The telescope has dis- 
covered 100,000,000 fixed stars, each of which is supposed 
to be the centre of a system, like our own. But these are 
only a few sparkling sand-grains on the shores of immensity. 
Think of their infinite variety. No two alike. Think of 
the swiftness and regularity of their revolutions. Consider 
the heavens! Man, thou art the only being on carth that 
can do so. They are stretched over thee like an open volume 
for the purpose; and their proper study will exert a godly 
influence on thine heart. It did so now with the Psalmist. 
“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 

these things,” &c. (Isa. xl. 26.) God is represented here— 


IV. As REGARDING MANKIND WITH HIS SPECIAL FAVOUR. 
The Psalmist seems to be impressed with God’s infinite good- 
ness to man in three respects :— 

First: In the greatness of the attention He pays him. 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man, that thou visitest him?” He is constantly attending 
to man; He never leaves him. His constant visitation 
preserves his spirit. 

Secondly : In the greatness of the nature He has given him. 
“Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels.” 
How great are the superhuman beings called angels! 
‘The Bible represents them as wonderful in intelligence, in 
devotion, in celerity and power. Man is only ‘a htue 
lower.” How great his nature! Who can estimate the 
greatness of a human soul ? 

Thirdly: In the greatness of the authority He entrusts to 
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him. “Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour. . Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet,” &c. The expres- 
sion, “all things,’ must of course be taken with limitation : 
man cannot regulate the planets, control the winds, or govern 
the ocean, but he has dominion over the things specified 
here. Over the living tribes of the earth, “sheep and oxen,” 
the beasts of the field. Most of the animals that man now 
turns to his‘use were once wild. He has tamed them and 
made them his servants. ‘The fowls of the air,” these are 
under the government of man. He shoots them, keeps 
down their number, checks their ravages, and turns them to 
his use. ‘The fish of the sea,”—he penetrates to the depth 
of the ocean, and captures the leviathans of the deep. Man 
received this authority at his creation: “And the fear of 
you, and the dread of you, shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and every fowl in the air.’ His dominion becomes 
more extensive and absolute as his intellectual and moral 
culture advances. Already he has made the fire his steed, 
‘the lightning his messenger, and the ocean his highroad. 

Are there not, then, good reasons in this Psalm for cele- 
brating the praises of God? No Psalm is more frequently 
quoted in the New Testament than this—Matt. xxi, 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 14—17; Ephes. i. 22; Heb. ii. 6—9. 

It reminds us of our heavenly origin, wonderful natures, 
and sublime destiny. It takes us back to the golden age, 
the age so beautifully sketched by an old poet :— 

‘Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place, 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face, 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul could dwell an hour, 
And in these weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 
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But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O, how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 
hat I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 
From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm-trees ! 

But, ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forward motion love, _ 

But I by backward steps would move; 
nd when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return.”—H. VAUGHAN. 


A Honrletic Glance at the Epistle of 
Haul to the Ephesians. 


The student is requested to keep in mind the following things, which will throw much 
light upon the Epistle. First: The circumstances of the writer when he wrote. He 
was a prisoner in Rome. During his residence there, in “his own hired house’? 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31), from the spring a.p. 61 to 63, he wrote the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and to the Ephesians. It is generally supposed that this 
Epistle to the Ephesians was the first he wrote during his imprisonment. Secondly: 
The circumstances of the persons addressed. They lived, it is thought, in Ephesus, 
an illustrious city in the district of Iona, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and about 
the middle of the western coast of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. It had 
attained in Paul’s day such a distinction as in popular estimation to be identified with 
the whole of the Roman province of Asia. It was the centre of the worship of the 
great goddess Diana. Paul resided here on two different occasions. The first, a.p. 54, 
for a very short period (Acts xviii. 19—21); the second, for a period of more than two 
years. The persons therefore addressed in this letter are those whom he had converted 
from paganism, and in whom he felt all the interest of a spiritual father. Thirdly: The 
purpose of the letter. The aim of the Epistle seems to be to set forth the origin and 
development of the Church of Christ, and to impress those Ephesian Christians, who 
lived under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, with the unity and beauty of a 
temple transcendently more glorious. For the minute critical exegesis of this apostolic 
encyclical, we direct our readers to the commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, 
Jowett, Harless, Stier, Eadie, Hodge, and, last though not least, Ellicott. Our aim 
will be to draw out, classify, and set in homiletic order, the Divine ideas reached by the 


critical aid of such distinguished scholars. 


Supsuct : Gospel Reformation, Great and Gracious. 


“And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins; wherein in time past ye walked according to the 
course of this world, according to the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience: among whom also we all had our conversation in 
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times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind; and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others. But God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith be loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ (by grace ye are 
saved); and hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus : that in the ages to 
come he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace in his 
kindness toward us through Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye 
saved through faith ; and that net of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God: not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” 
(Eph. ii. 1—10.) 


Annotations.— And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins.’ The worda ‘hath he quickened’”’ are not in the original, but are 
supplied by our translators. The apostle describes the past spiritual con- 
dition of the Ephesians asa condition of death. What this death is 
will appear in our Homiletic remarks; the cause of it is, however, here 
stated, ‘‘in trespasses and sins.” The preposition dy might as well be 
employed as im. The idea of the apostles, I think, is that their moral 
death arose from sins, which is the solemn and undeniable fact. Dead 
by your trespasses and sins, this is the rendering. 

+6 Wherein in times past ye walked,” §c. Their death was not inactivity; 
they walked, but their walk was “in trespasses and sin.’ Sinners, 
though in a sense dead, are earnestly active. 

“* According to the course of this world.’ The course of this world, its 
general flow, is that of sin, and according to this the sinner walks, 

“ According to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disubedience.”’ The reference here is, undoubtedly, to 
Satan, who, in Corinthians, is called the god of this world; in John, 
the prince of this world ; in Matthew, the prince of demons. 

“* The prince of the power” may be rendered prince of the empire. Perhaps 
the apostle means by the expression that he is the mighty ruler of all 
the evil, superhuman spirits that influence mankind. That Satan 
and evil spirits work in men, influencing their opinions, feelings, and 
conduct, is often taught in Scripture. (Matt. xiii. 38; John xii. 31; 
viii. 44; Acts xxvi. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4.) 

“Among whom also we had our conversation in times past.” In this passage, 
ag well as in this epistle, it should be borne in mind that the apostle 
uses “‘you’’ to designate Gentiles, and * we’’ to represent himself and 
the Jews. He teaches here, therefore, that both Gentiles and the Jews 
are, before their conversion, in this sad moral condition. 

“In the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh of the mind.” 
Ulicott renders this, Doing the desires of the flesh and of the thoughts. 
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This may include the gratification of the gross animal passions, and the 
working out of the ungodly thoughts and the purposes of the mind. 

“And were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.’ The word 
nature, gicet, does not mean constitution, but the moral state of a man 
prior to his conversion to Christianty. ‘Children of wrath” here does 
not mean born of wrath, no more than children of disobedience means 
offspring of disobedience ; the meaning is, that in their unconverted 
condition, they were exposed to the Divine displeasure. 

“ But God, who is rich in mercy for his great love wherewith he loved us 
even when we were dead in sins.” These words coming immediately &fter 
the word “ wrath,’ show that Paul had no idea of wrath in God in 
the sense of malevolence, for he describes God here as “rich in mercy ”’ 
“ because of his great love’ ; this mercy, moreover, was shown to them 
when they were “children of wrath.” 

“ Hath quickened us together with Christ (by gracz ye are saved) ; and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.”’ These words express the fact that the connection between 
Christ and his disciples is so close, vital, and essential, that his life ig 
theirs; they are quickened with Him, his resurrection is theirs; they 
rise with Him; his exaltation is theirs; they sit with Him. All the 
verbs used in this connection, cuvefwomolnce, cuvijepe, cvvecd@ice, aro 
in the past tense. ‘They express what has already taken place, not 
what is future, not what is merely in prospect. The resurrection, the 
quickening, and raising up of Christ’s people, were in an important 
sense accomplished when He rose from the dead and sat down “at the 
right hand of God.” (Hodge.) 

“ That in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace.” 
“In the ages to come,” év ois aldct rots emepxouévors. I take these words 
in their unlimited sense, not merely as referring to all the future periods 
of this world’s history, but as referring to the future of all the moral 
universe; the manifestation of Divine grace to the universe through all 
future times is here represented as the great end of the redemptive 
economy. ’ 

“ Fur by grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves : ae 
is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast.” Salvation 
is of God’s grace and not of man’s works, although man’s faith is 
required, man’s faith itself is, in a high sense, God's gift. 

& For we are iis workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before orduined that we should walk in them.” This 
passage is designed further to show that salvation must be ascribed not 
to human merit or effort, but to God’s free grace. Whatever good there 
is in usis his creation. ‘We are his workmanship created in Christ 


Jesus,” &c. 


Homitetics.—This passage, though its language is somewhat complicated, 
se‘s forth most manifestly the greatness and graciousness of Guspel re- 
formation. 
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VYRHE Gospel is a reformative system, it is revolutionary in its 

spirit and in its aim. It uproots the noxious in life, and 
plants the wholesome. It pulls down the corrupt, and builds up 
the holy, It burns up man’s old moral heavens on earth, and creates 
new ones “wherein dwelleth righteousness.” It reforms society 
by reforming the individual man ; it reforms the individual by 
regenerating his spirit, and making him a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. It works from the centre to the circumference. 


J. THE GREATNESS OF GOSPEL REFORMATION. ‘The greatness of 
the change it effects in mankind will be seen if we consider two 
things which are so prominently set forth in this passage. 

First : The state of man preceding its work. There are several 
striking expressions in this passage indicating the original 
depraved condition of sinners, their condition before the Gospel 
touches them. (1.) They are morally dead. “Dead by tres- 
passes and sins.” -What ismoral death? Not insensibility, for 
sinners feel; not inactivity, for sinners act. What then? Desti- 
tution of the true principle of moral life. What is that ? Supreme 
love to God. This is the true life of the soul. Humanity has 
lost it, and it is dead. Corporeal death is a separation of 
the soul from the body, moral death is the separation of the 
soul from godly love. (2.) They are practically worldly. 
“They walked according to the course of this world.” What is 
the curse of this world? Carnal, sensual, devilish. The spirit 
of the world is their inspiration, the maxims of the world their 
law. (3.) They are satanically ruled. “The prince of the 
power of the air” works in them. He rules and fashions them 
to his purpose. . (4.) They are wickedly associated. “Among 
whom also we all had our conversations in times past.” Their 
social natures are so perverted that they are linked with the cor- 
rupt, all their social alliances are false and impure. (5.) They 
are carnally debased. ‘In the lusts of the flesh fulfilling the 
desires of the flesh. The body with its gross impulses dominates 
over the soul, they are ‘“carnally sold under sin.” Their souls 
are animalized. (6.) They are perilously situated. ‘Children 
of wrath.” Where is the wrath? It is of their own creation. 
“They treasure up wrath.” From the eternal law of retribution 
their sins must bring on them ruin. 
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Secondly: The state of man succeeding its work. The pas- 
sage teaches that they are brought by the Gospel into the most 
vital connection with him who is the embodiment, the standard, 
and the medium of all human excellence, The Lord Jesus 
Christ. (1.) His life is theirs. “Quickened us together with 
Christ.” . That love which is the life of the soul has been im- 
parted. This life is his life, ‘Together with him.” They are 
quickened with his ideas, with his spirit, with his aim. (2.) 
His resurrection is theirs. They are raised. Raised from the 
grave of carnality, worldliness, and moral corruption, and their 
resurrection is with Him. “Raised us up together.” Christ’s 
resurrection is not merely the instrumental cause of their 
spiritual resurrection, but the inspiration and the type. (3.) 
fis exaltation is theirs. They are made to “sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” They are morally exalted, 
exalted in their power over themselves and over circumstances, 
exalted in their sympathies, ideas, and aims; exalted in their 
fellowships, they are in heavenly places now, their citizenship 
is in heaven. All this exaltation is enjoyed together with Christ. 
(4.) His character is theirs. ‘They are created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works. God has recast their character; He has 
moulded it after the idea embodied in Jesus Christ.. The 
general meaning of all these expressions is, thorough Christiani- 
zation. Man, after the Gospel reformation has been effected, is 
like Christ in spirit and character. ‘He is conformed to the 
image of Christ.” How great the change! How thorough, 
how sublime! Wow infinitely transcending all the reformations 
of men! This is the reformation that is wanted, this is the 
reformation that every true philanthropist should strenuously 
advocate and zealously promote. 


Il.. Tus Gracrousness or GosrprL rerormation. What is 
the great, originating, efficient, cause of this glorious moral 
reformation? The text answers the question. “God, who is 
rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ.” Instrumental causes, such as the Word of God, 
Gospel ministry, Christian example and influence, are many, 
but eternal Grace is the cause which originates all, and blesses 
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all. The passage indicates four things concerning this Divine 
grace. : 
First. It is great. It is ascribed to the richness of mercy 
and the greatness of love. ‘God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love,” &c. God's love is the spring of all his activities, it 


is as deep as his own heart; it is as infinite as Himself. “It 
passeth knowledge.” 


O Love! the one sun! 

O Love! the one sea! 
What life has begun 

That breathes not in Thee? 
Thy rays have no limit, 

Thy waves have no shore; 
Thou giv’st without merit 

To worlds evermore. 


Secondly : Iéds mighty. It quickens, raises, exalts, re-creates 
human souls. It is as mighty as the power that raised Christ 
from the dead. How mighty is that power that thoroughly 
Christianizes even one soul. No power, but the power of God, 
can do that. “ Not by might, nor by power.” 

Thirdly : Ié is manifesting. ‘In the ages to come he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness toward us 
through Christ Jesus.” The conversion of every one is designed 
to manifest it. The conversion of the sinner, though a good 
in itself, is not an ultimate end; the event has remote 
issues, ulterior points, bearings, and relations, interminable. 
“ Ages to come”—intelligences that will rise thousands of years 
in the future, will study and adore the infinite grace of God in 
the spiritual reformation of mankind. ‘ Howbeit for this cause 
I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth 
all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting.’ (1 Tim. i. 16.) 

Fourthly : Zé is unmeritorious. “For by grace are ye saved 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God: 
not of works.” ‘The expression, “not of works,” does not mean, 
of course, that men are to do nothing. This would be contrary 
to the general teaching of Scripture, contrary also to the consti- 
tution of the soul, and the nature of the work. Man is so con- 
stituted that no moral change can be effected in him irrespective 


» 
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of his own efforts. He must work. All that the expression 
means is that man’s works are not the cause. “ By grace are ye 
saved through faith.” But if faith is required, and it is an 
undoubted necessity, where is the freeness of the grace? Else- 
where Paul says, that “it is of faith that it may be of grace.”* 

Two remarks will explain this. 

(1.) Faith is essentially an unmeritorious act. Because it is 
the simplest act of the mind, and an act for which man has a 
strong propensity, he has never taken credit for it, he never can. 
There is no virtue in believing. 

(2.) This essentially unmerttorious act is itself the gift of God. 
Not a gift in the sense in which existence is a gift, but in the 
sense in which knowledge is a gift. It isa gift, because God 
gives the mental capacity for it, reveals the true objects for it, 
and furnishes the opportunities for studying the evidences essen- 
tial to produce it. 


Germs of Chought. 


THE BYEWAYS OF THE BIBLE.—No. VIII. 
Supsect: The Borrowed Colt. 
“The Lord hath need of him.’”’—Luke xix. 31. 
Anulpsis of Homily the Eight Bundredth. 


QYTHERE cannot be much doubt that, in this expression, the 

} Lord refers to Himself. How far this was understood by 
the owners of the colt, was, to say the least, extremely uncertain. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether the two disciples themselves, 
though well aware in whose name they were speaking, were 
-equally well informed as to his real pretensions and nature. To 
us, who look down on the history from the present height of the 
Church, and who have been taught by these disciples and their 


* See Homruist on this text. 
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followers all that they afterwards learned about Christ, the 
words have a significance even deeper than they probably 
appeared to have at the time. They are all the more worthy, 
therefore, of our prayerful thought. Let us consider them as 
involving, I. An affecting acknowledgment ; and, II. An irre- 
sistible plea. 


I; AN AFFECTING ACKNOWLEDGMENT. Our Saviour, in 
assuming our nature, assumed our condition as well. He became 
dependent. He became needy. Various indications of this are 
found in the records of his life. As an infant, like other 
infants, he was dependent on a mother’s affection and care, and 
required a place of rest for his infantile limbs. As a child, we 
are morally certain that he was not fed and sustained by miracles, 
but by ordinary parental forethought and exertion. As a man, 
we believe that, before commencing his ministry, He depended 
on his own labour for his bread. Afterwards we know that He 
depended on the ministrations of others. We know, also, from 
the temptation in the wilderness, that this was a dependence in 
reality, not in name; and that He was no more permanently 
above the necessity of daily bread than any of ourselves. And, 
not to dwell on all that is implied in the mention of his thirsting, 
sleeping, being weary, and so on, we see by his desire for com- 
panionship when in sorrow (Matt. xxvi. 40), by his touching 
reproach to Judas (Luke xxii. 40), and by his grief over the 
hardness of men’s hearts (Mark iii. 5), how much He stood in 
need, in a sense, of human sympathy and kindness. 

No proud, independent, solitary manner of life, therefore, was 
his amongst men. On the contrary, in the very same manner as 
ourselves, and sometimes to the very same extent, though never- 
from exactly the same cause, and always so.as to receive much 
less than He gave, He habitually depended upon help. 

Now our text is especially valuable as an open acknowledgment 
of this truth. The nebulous light of other passages is concentrated 
here as astar. ‘The Lord hath need.” So the Lord Himself 
said; so the disciples were taught to repeat; so evangelists, to 
record. Let us observe, with deep admiration, all the humilia- 
tion it reveals! How extreme the state of poverty which had to 
ask such aloan! Many of the Saviour’s personal friends, it is- 
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true, had much wealth and more love. They would have done 
almost anything for his sake. He was rich, therefore, in the 
riches of his friends; and very uncommon wealth this is, too, in 
more senses than one. It is also true, of course, if you go into 
the question of desert, and if you consider a man wealthy in 
proportion to the obligations he has laid on his friends or his 
country by his good deeds, that there never was a man of more 
wealth than the prophet of Nazareth. At the same time, in 
Himself as a man, in regard to the legal possession of property, 
and such exclusive command of resources as the law could 
enforce, there never was a poorer man in the world. After 
He ceased to live by labour, He lived on charity till his 
death. 

Such was the rule He had laid down for Himself. Other men 
assume vows of poverty. It pleased Him to observe them. And 
this, moreover—as every other drop in his cup of sorrow, every 
other thread in his garment of shame—for us men, and for our 
sakes. The “ Lord had need” of the colt, because He had work 
to do with it on our behalf. This true Melchizedek, this King 
of Righteousness, was content, as a general rule, to pass unre- 
cognised through the world. But He would not allow it to be 
supposed (deceitfully), that He had no claims asa King. We 
find, accordingly, that. He addressed the people “as one having 
authority” (Matt. vii. 29), that He acknowledged his kingship 
to Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 11), and asserted it to the disciples 
{John xiii. 13). So, on this occasion, once, before all, He who 
had formerly thrust a crown away from Him, now makes a 
public entry after the manner of a king ; and not only so, but 
justifies the children who so salute Him, and then proceeds, 
after the manner of a sovereign, to visitorial acts. How dis- 
tinct, therefore, and yet, at the same time, how characteristically 
modest, is his claim. ‘The claim, it would seem, must be made 
as one part of his appointed mission ; but how still and quiet the 
voice in which it is made. It is the ancient prophecy to the 
letter. (Zech. ix. 9.) And it is an additional touch to the 
picture, a still deeper note in this subdued but beautiful har- 
mony, that the animal which the Saviour rode was but a bor- 
rowed one after all! Couldanything better become Him who is 
the King of men’s hearts ? 
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II. THE IRRESISTIBLE PLEA involved in our text follows natu- 
rally from these thoughts. We cannot suppose for a moment, 
if the owners had refused to lend the animal, that the Saviour’s 
design would have failed. There were hundreds of other owners, 
multitudes of other animals, myriads of other methods, which 
the Lord Jesus might have used. It would have been the 
owners’ loss; and not his. But the truth is, they do not appear 
to have hesitated fora moment. With all the probable scanti- 
ness of their knowledge, they knew quite enough to decide them. 
If they knew nothing more than this, that he who was spoken of 
as “the Lord,” had a real right to that name, and that he really 
required their property for his use, did not this alone preclude the 
possibility of reply? Who can refuse anything when it is the 
Lord who requests? Whatever it be that the Master asks for, 
He can but ask for his own. 

This, to them; to us with our superior knowledge, there is 
still superior cogency in the plea. It pleases our gracious 
Saviour to act on this principle still. He is perpetually asking 
his people to assist in his work ; and He is perpetually asking 
them on this ground, that He “has need” of their help. Not, 
of course (as before), that He so requires it as to be unable to 
do without it. No man, it is said, is indispensable to society : 
whatever his qualifications and position, there is a kind of 
anastomosing property in the community which effectually pre- 
vents this. This is indisputably true of that society of which 
Christ is the head. No member of it, no membev’s services, 
gifts, labours, or talents are essential to Him, or to it. Yet He 
sees fit to employ them—and that not of constraint, but willingly ; 
not by command but request; as though we did Him a favour 
by consenting. Surely this is an irresistible way of putting 
what should be irresistible enough in itself. 

This subject is susceptible of a great variety of applications. 
It applies, e.g., to our gifts. Those labours of love which God 
puts into Christian hearts to devise, he asks Christian liberality 
to support. He preaches the Gospel by men, not by angels ; 
He does not supersede, but sanctify, human gifts and attain- 
ments ; He feeds his ministers, and conveys his missionaries, 
and spreads his word, not by miracles, but by money, or rather 
by that of which money is only the representative and result. 
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When we are asked, therefore, to aid in such purposes by our 
gifts, let us ever remember the true author and the real ground 
of the request. It is Christ Himself who condescends to borrow 
them from our hands :—I say to “ borrow” advisedly. 

The same is true again of our worldly labours. We have 
need of them, most of us, for ourselves. So have our families ; 
and our friends. So has Christ; or He would not ask them from 
us. ‘This may greatly sweeten and sanctify daily drudgery, and 
make it a daily sacrifice to his praise. So of temporal losses 
and disappointments. What we lose (or rather seem to lose), 
He has gained. So of every bodily infirmity and trial. Christ, 
in some way, has need of it; and if we submit to it willingly 
on this ground, it becomes a burnt-offering to his glory. And 
so, finally, of those bitterest of sacrifices, those which bereave 
us of our friends. ‘The Lord had need’’ of them. “The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.” Who can refuse, who 
can linger, who can repine, in that case ? 

Maruematicus, M.A., 
Formerly Chaplain Trin. Coll. Camb. 


THE FOREIGN PULPIT.—WNo. VIII. 
Supsect: Life in Fellowship with God. 
“Now his parents went to Jerusalem,” &c.—Luke ii. 41—52. 
Analysis of Gomily the Eight Hundred and Sirst. 


HE life of Jesus has a twofold significance for us: He is 
our reconciliation and our example. It is in this latter 
sense that we have to regard Him now. 

This is the only story we hear of the youth of Jesus. We 
would gladly know more of his boyhood and youth, but this is 
enough: we have here an insight into the unfolding that was 
going on. His words to his parents here give a glance into his 
inner life, and show the hidden course of his thoughts. His 
_ own words are the principal ones in the narrativo, and for the 
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‘sake of them is the story recorded. This is the first view we 
have of his inner life. We will call it his life in fellowship 
with God. This is our subject—Lirz in FELLOWSHIP wiTH Gop- 


I. PonpER THE NARRATIVE. It shows us the child Jesus; has, 
by special Providence, been preserved to us; it helps us to 
understand the man. We are told little of the childhood of 
Jesus, but beyond doubt He developed gradually like other 
children. He came gradually to appreciate the outward world ; 
gradually the powers of his mind stirred and unfolded; gradu- 
ally He learnt to understand his circumstances; gradually his 
consciousness awoke. God has given to each of us a mental 
capacity, and as we unfold we become conscious of this. It was 
so with Jesus, only that there was something else in Him; there 
was an inner relation to God such as other men knew not. The 
image of God was upon Him. A bond of fellowship, such as no 
other has known, bound Him to the Father. His eternal life 
and fellowship with God were not disturbed by assuming this 
form. He saw in Mary and Joseph his parents, and was subject 
to them as only such a child could be. He lived in the house, 
lived with other children, attended school and learnt as children 
do. He grew in wisdom as in age, but his soul was ever with 
God, in fellowship with Him ; and this of nature, not education, 
unfolding as his mind unfolded. 

Piety was the ruling spirit in the house ; and there clustered 
about it memories and traditions of the doings of God. Often 
the boy sat at his mother’s knee, listening to the marvellous and 
stirring stories of Old Testament history ; its pregnant narra- 
tives, its rich prophecies captivated his soul. He bore a relation. 
to them: they spoke to Him as they could to no other man; 
they were the home of his soul. We know his after life, his 
habit of retirement and solitude; in the habit of the man we 
recognise the custom of the child. His chamber and the lonely 
heights of Nazareth witnessed his fervent prayers, 

At the age of twelve, the Israclitish boy became a “son of 
the law,” became subject to the law, observed the feasts and 
religious exercises of his people. Henceforth Jesus journeyed 
to Jerusalem to the feasts. This was his first journey, and is 
significant as recording the unfolding of his inner life and con- 
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sciousness. The journey from Nazareth to Jerusalem would 
occupy about three days. It is easy to imagine the deep im- 
pression that would be produced on the Jad by the journey 
itself, by the company, their conversations and songs, and then 
by the holy city and its associations, by the temple and its 
services, by the feast and the celebrants. The dim presentiment 
slumbering in his soul burst forth to the full light of conscious- 
ness. His parents missed Him in the vast crowd ; searched 
anxiously, returned to Jerusalem and found Him among the 
Rabbis. That Jesus should miss them, and in the Temple should 
forget the return home, we can easily understand. He was con- 
scious of a new life, felt as if He was in his proper home. The 
masters of Israel were here too. His instruction at Nazareth 
had been defective enough ; how many the questions He would 
have to ask! The Temple had special apartments where instruc- 
tion was imparted ; He forgot every thing else, would not 
leave the Temple day nor night, and the doctors were amazed at 
the wisdom of such a youth. 

This was not a mere precocious child. Jesus was nota scholar 
of the Rabbis, but of God. His wisdom differed from that of 
Jewish theologians, Their wisdom was mere scholarship and 
hair-splitting ; his wisdom was of God, through fellowship 
with Him, and went to the root of things. It was a knowledge 
of Himself. What He learnt of man only served as the occasion 
of knowing Himself. All his thinking was intimately con- 
nected with his personal relation to God—his Father. This 
gave significance to the day that brought Him to Jerusalem. 
The slumbering presentiment ceased to be adream. The mystery 
of his nature became clear to Him as the light: “ My Father.” 
What He had long felt He now knew; “ Wist ye not,” &e. 
“Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.”—“ I am about 
my Father's business,” is his reply. He now first realizes what 
He is. It is the first time He says, “ My Father,” as opposed 
to his earthly parents, as distinguishing Him from all other 
men; as He says henceforth through his life, never “ our 
Father,” but always “my Father.” His life was one of fellow- 
ship with the Father. His parents did not understand, 
but He knew what his words meant. And this was only the 
beginning. Eighteen years He remained in Nazareth. The 
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dawn became ever brighter till the day came. The certainty of 
his sonship grew into the certainty of his vocation. He saw ever 
more clearly that the Scriptures testified of Him. The intercourse 
of prayer with his Father united his life on earth with his life 
in heaven, time with eternity. His life is all through a life 
of fellowship with God. His rest in toil, comfort in sorrow ; 
“‘T must be about my Father's business ;” “ believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me.” 


II. Irs appLication To us. True He is the Son of God by 
nature, we by grace ; He is from eternity, we are of time; but 
He has entered time to give us an example. Our life should be 
a life of fellowship with the Father. 

Our early life is a time of “ becoming.” We unfold gradually, 
we come to know ourselves and the world gradually. We should 
come to know God. We have all become something, at least 
we have become older. Have become something in relation to 
God? Perhaps we have children entrusted to us who are in 
the time of “ becoming.” We are anxious they should become 
something— something in God? Our text teaches us that true 
nurture is to lead them to God. And however old we may be 
we are always becoming. It is so with our religious life. We 
are not to stand for ever on the steps ;-we should enter the 
sanctuary ; we should become inwardly conscious that God is 
our Father, and that we are nearer to lim than we were. Sin, 
indeed, separates us from Him, but there is the cross—the gate 
of heaven, the way to the heart of God. The cross reveals his 
grace and mercy. Why not turn to it? Wecannot? But 
does not God draw us to Himself? And is not his love stronger 
than our rebellious hearts? If we will yield we shall come 
near to Him. It is natural to live in God. It is God’s eternal 
will that we should be his children. Life an enigma till it is 
life in God. ‘‘ I must be about my Father’s business.” Manifold 
bonds bind us to the world and men, but before all these is the 
bond binding us to God; let all go rather than this. 

The issue of our becoming is that we find God our, Father,. 
and become children in Him. But we are to abide in Him in 
the time of toil and in the unrest of life. 

The life of toil is ever restless, and never was more restless. 
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than it is now ; never were worldly claims more pressing. And 
what is the result? The soul thirsts and even dies. But was 
it created for this? But it must be so, you say. Well, work 
there must be, and gain, but “ what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world,” &c. That the soul is neglected while 
business is cared for, must not be; it must be saved. We must 
needs live, you say. But you must needs live in God. This is 
why you are here; it is your highest vocation and first duty ; 
you must be about your Father’s business. Should time so 
absorb us that we should forget that we are called and designed 
to live in God ? 

How is this to be? With Jesus it was through the Scriptures 
and prayer. To make life bright and cheerful there must be 
that fellowship which is implied in the words—“ Wist ye not,” 


&e. 
Dr. C. E. Lutuarprt, Professor in Letpsie, 
By R,: V. Pryor, LL.B, M.A. 


Susszct: The God-seeking work, and God-seeking season. 


“Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he 
is near.’’—Isa. ly. 6. 


Analysis of Homily the Cight Hundred and Second. 


MPLIED in the text is the appalling fact that man has lost 
t the Lord, has lost the true sovereign and God of his being. 
Communion between them is cut off. Man has gone astray from 
God, and is now at a distance from Him. “God is not in all 
his thoughts.” His presence and power are manifest in all things. 
in the universe ; yet in the thoughts of the wicked He is not. 
The relation of the sinner to God is that of an alien, and enemy 
by wicked works. How appalling is this fact ! 

But there is another fact which is yet more appalling, viz., 
that man is unconscious of the terrible catastrophe which has 
befallen him. Intimations of it abound both around him and 
within him ; yet he fails to recognise them, or, recognising them, 
heeds them not. He has fallen from affluence and royalty into. 
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the most abject degradation and poverty ; and, unless forcibly 
reminded of his former state, is content with his poverty and 
shame. This is the most terrible aspect of the ruin into which 
humanity has fallen. 

But God does not abandon the lost one to his fate. He re- 
minds him of his forfeited state and place; He unfolds to his 
view the evil plight into which he has sunk; He urges him to 
return to the home which he has left, and regain the royalty 
which he has lost, and become one with the God from whom he 
has alienated himself. 

‘*Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye,” &c. 
These words lead us to remark— 


I. Tae Gop-snexine work. “Seek the Lord.” We are 
exhorted to seek Him from whom we have revolted, and 
whose favour and presence we have lost. “We must seek the 
Lord,” not simply the knowledge of Him, as the commentators 
say, but Himself; must seek to be one with Him. Bnt the 
Scriptures represent God as seeking man: this being the case, is 
it pot strange—not to say needless—to urge man to seek God ? 
Not by any means. The fact that He seeks us is the ground 
and reason why we should seek Him. If He did not seek us 
we could not be restored to Him. Because the Lord is seeking 
us our seeking Him is possible. Jesus Christ sceks us, there- 
fore we may seek Him. God works in us, therefore we may 
“work out our own salvation.’? The call of God to us, and his 
search for us, is our greatest encouragement in seeking Him ; for 
it is a pledge that our calling and seeking will not be fruitless. 
The reception of the prodigal on his return home, as described 
by our Lord, will illustrate this, The old father who had been 
slighted and abandoned by his son ever yearned for his return ; 
and when he returned he gave him the most hearty, most 
joyous welcome. So the great Father longs for the return of his 
rebellious children, He seeks them ; and, therefore, we are sure 
that when they return to Him He will “receive them graciously ” 
and “love them freely.” 

The text, in the words “ seek” and “ call,” indicates the me'hod 
by which we should “seek the Lord.” We must return to Him 
by humble, penitential prayer ; must bow ourselves before Him, 
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imploring his mercy, forgiveness, and favour. Seek Him by 
the guidance of his own word. Seek Him under the inspiration. 
of his own Spirit. Seek Him through the mediation of his own 
Son. Prove the sincerity of your search by endeavouring to 
comply with his own will. ‘* Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man,” &c. You cannot seek Him under 
the control of “unrighteous thoughts ;” you cannot seek Him 
in the ways of the wicked. Humbly, earnestly, believingly, seek 
Him, call upon Him, and He will hear you, and you will find 
Him. ‘“ Ye shall call upon me, and ye shall pray unto me, and 
IT will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me and find me, 
when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” “ Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

Now, my position is, that this is the most wryent duty of 
sinful man, that it is supremely important that man should seek 
and find the Lord. We can be truly blessed only in union 
with God. He is supremely good and blessed—“ God blessed 
for ever.” His blessedness is in Himself, and his being and 
character. He is the supremely blessed because He is the 
supremely good. Now, the laws or conditions of blessedness are 
the same for all intelligent beings. To all beings of mind and 
conscience goodness is joy, holiness is blessedness. Before we 
can know the true blessedness of being we must become like 
God in character, and one with Him in sympathy. But while 
we are in sin we are unlike God, estranged from Him. “ His. 
thoughts are not our thoughts, neither are his ways our ways.” 
It is only by seeking Him “ while He may be found,” and call- 
ing “upon him while he is near” that we can rise into that 
likeness to his character in which our well-being consists, or 
attain to that goodness which is joy. Apart from God theve is 
no well-being, no joy; in union with Him an inexhaustible 
fountain of blessedness is ours. Therefore, ‘‘Seck ye the 
Lord,” &e. 


TI. Tar Gop-sEEKING sHason. The text authorises two re- 
marks. First: There is a season when the Lord may be found, 
—a time when He is near. He may be found when we feel Him 
near to us. There are times of spiritual awakening and revival, 
when we feel the presence and power of God; then may He 
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be found. There are occasions when we hear his voice, and 
feel his influence in the events of life; then may He be found. 
There are seasons when by the preaching of his word He 
awakens earnest thought, carries conviction to the conscience, 
and inspires the heart with noble desires ; then may He be found. 
He is near now, now may He be found; for, “ Behold, row 
is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” 
Now by his patience He is waiting for you; now by his word 
He is calling upon you ; now by his Spirit He is striving with 
you. Oh, then, ‘Seek ye the Lord” now, “Call ye upon 
Him” now. 

Second: There will come a season when the Lord may not be 
Sound—a time when He will not be near. Locally, He will be 
near to all beings everywhere and for ever; but, if any one 
persist in neglecting his merciful calls and gracious offers, there 
will come a time when such an one will hear no kindly voice 
from Him, will feel no saving influence from Him, There came 
such a time in the life of King Saul; and the lost man cried in 
agony,—“ God is departed from me, and answereth me no more, 
neither by prophets, nor by dreams.” The day of God’s for- 
bearance may end, his Spirit may cease to strive, the heart which 
has long resisted Divine influence may become “ past feeling,” 
and God may say, he is ‘joined to his idols, let him alone.” 
“¢ My, Spirit,” He saith, ‘“‘shall not always strive with man,” 
He forewarns of a day when they who have refused His calls 
and disregarded his goodness, in the midst of “calamity,” 
“« fear,” “destruction,” ‘“ distress and anguish,” “shall call upon 
Him, but He will not answer; shall seek Him early, but shail 
not find Him.” Oh, yes, there will come a time when it will be 
too late for those who know not God to seek Him! Therefore, 
“‘Seek Him while He may be found,” &. Seek Him now. 
By your own interest I urge you to seek Him at once. Theie is 
no well-being apart from Him. To-morrow may be too late to 
seek union with Him; should it be so, and you are then a 
stranger to Him, you will be utterly lost. Therefore, seek Him 
at once. By the solieitude of God for your well-being I urge 
you to seek Him without delay. Listen to His words,—“«O 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen by 
thine iniquity,” &c. Would He so speak concerning a trifling 
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matter? Would He so urge if He were not concerned for your 
welfare? Seeing that He so urgently entreats you to return to 
Him, can there be any doubt as to your receiving a gracious 
welcome ? Therefore, “Seek ye the Lord,” &c. 

Portsmouth, WitiiaM Jones. 


Variations ov Chenres from Scripture. 


(No. IIL.) 
Supsgct: Pharaoh’s Alternations of Amendment and Relapse. 


IS land of Egypt covered with frogs, Pharaoh was urgent 
with Moses and Aaron to “intreat the Lo:d” for him, 

and with conciliatory proposals in favour of the children of 
Israel. The plague of the frogs abated accordingly, Pharaoh 
hardened his heart as soon as he saw that there was respite. So 
with the plague of flies that came in grievous swarms into the 
house of Pharaoh, and into his servants’ houses, and into all the 
land of Egypt, so that the land was corrupted by reason of the 
flies ; again Pharaoh besought Hebrew intercession, and pledged 
himself to acts of clemency ; and again no sooner was the plague 
removed, than Pharaoh hardened his heart at that time also, 
neither would he let the people go. Plague after plague ensued 
the murrain of beasts, the plague of boils and blains, and the 
plague of hail and fire ; and so grievous was the last—smiting 
all that was in the field, both man and beast, as well as every 
herb and tree—that Pharoah once more importuned Moses and 
Aaron, confessing his sins, imploring forgiveness, and promising 
amendment. Once and again he was heard and answered. “And 
when Pharoah saw that the rain and the hail and the thunders 
were ceased, he sinned yet more, and hardened his heart .... 
neither would he let the children of Israel go.” The plague of 
locusts, destroying all that the haii had left, made him call for the 
Hebrew brothers again in hottest haste-—entreating furgiveness 
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‘only this once,” and deliverance “ from this death only.” But 
the mighty west wind that swept away the ravagers had no 
sooner ceased to blow, than the hardening process again set in, 
and the tyrant revelled as of yore in his accustomed tyranny. 
How many more plagues might have been added to the ten— 
decade upon decade—with the like result, each facile amendment 
merging in a more and more facile relapse, it is superfluous to 


guess, 


We read in Homer, as versified by Pope, that— 


“The weakest atheist-wretch all heaven defies, 
But shrinks and shudders when the thunder flies.’’ 


So Boileau satirises the “intrepid” scoffer, who puts off 
believing in God until fever prostrates him; who is almost 
as quick as the lightning to lift up his hands to heaven 
when the lightning glares across it, but laughs at poor feeble 
humanity as soon as the atmosphere is cleared and the storm 


quite spent : 


“ Attend pour croire en Dieu que la fiévre le presse; 
Et, toujours dans l’orage au ciel levant les mains, d 
Dés que l'air est calmé, rit des faibles humains.’ 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu describes in one of her vivacious 
letters a stormy passage she has just made from Calais to Dover, 
and diverts herself not a little, as her ladyship’s manner is, at 
the distress of a fellow-passenger, in alternations of anxiety as 
to being lost herself and losing her smuggled head-dress. “She 
was an English lady that I had met at Calais, who desired me 
to let her go over with me in my cabin. She had brought a fine 
point-head, which she was contriving to conceal from the custom- 
house officers. When the wind grew high, and our little vessel 
cracked, she fell very heartily to her prayers, and thought wholly 
of her soul. When it seemed to abate, she returned to the 
worldly care of her head-dress ;” and the alternative exclamations 

.of the distracted creature are liberally specified by Lady Mary ; 
who then adds: “ This easy transition from her soul to her 
head-dress, and the alternate agonies that both gave her, made 
it hard to determine which she thought of greatest value.” 
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Lord Lytton, in one of his fictions, comments on the instinct, 
as he calls it, of that capricious and fluctuating conscience, 
belonging to weak minds, ‘‘ which remains still, and drooping, 
and lifeless, as a flag on a mast-head during the calm of pros- 
perity, but flutters and flaps, and tosses when the wind blows 
and the wave heaves.” And an example to the purpose is given 
in the case of a selfish uncle, whose orphan nephews are all but 
coldly discarded until his own son is in extremis. “Mr. Beaufort 
- . .. thought very acutely and remorsefully of the condition of 
the Mortons, during the danger of his own son. So far indeed 
from his anxiety for Arthur monopolising his care, it only 
sharpened his charity towards the orphans ; for many a man 
becomes devout and good when he fancies he has an immediate 
interest in appeasing Providence.” Such a man, in such a case, 
becomes at any rate lavish of promises, which perhaps at the 
moment he even intends to keep. _ But how are promises of this 
kind usually kept? Much after the manner predicated of 
Bajazet, by Acomat, in the French tragedy ; a vaguely worded 
intimation, but definite enough inits scope : only let the pressure 
that extorts the promise be withdrawn, and gone will be the 
value of the promise too : 


“Promettez: affranchi du péril qui vous presse, 
Vous verrez de quel poids sera votre promesse.” 


Pope would consign such trifles light as air to the lunar 


sphere, 
‘‘ Where broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of ribbon bound, 
The courtier’s promises, the sick man’s prayers.” 


Why do these last make so slight an impression on by- 
standers? Mr, Whitehead says because it is not a living but a 
dying man that speaks ; and a dying man who wants to live. 
“Tt is fear that cries out in agony, not penitence that prays.” 
Fielding, in his masterpiece, moralises on the truism that be men 
ever so much alarmed and frightened when apprehending them- 
selves in danger of dying, yet no sooner are they cleared from 
this apprehension, than even the fears of it are erased from their 
minds. It is much later in the same story, that the “hero’s ” 
avowed resolution, at a crisis in his fortunes, to sin no more, lest 
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a worse thing happen unto him, is ridiculed by a cynical 
acquaintance, as the effect merely of low spirits, and confine- 
ment—with the quotation of “some witticisms about the devil 
when he was sick.” The epigram in question is a favourite allu- 
sion with novelists and moralists of all sorts and sizes. There 
is a border freebooter of Scott’s, who, having recovered from a 
severe illness, thanks to the medical skill of the Black Dwarf, 
greets his benefactor, on horseback, all in bandit array, as soon as 
convalescent. ‘So,’’ said the dwarf,” rapine and murder once 
more on horseback!” ‘On horseback?” said the bandit ; 
“ay, ay, Elshie, your leech-craft has set me on the bonnie bay 
again.” “And all those promises of amendment which you 
made during your illness forgotten?” continued Elshender. 
‘All clear away, with the water-saps and panada,” returned the 
unabashed convalescent. ‘Ye ken, Elshie, for they say ye are 
weel acquent wi’ the gentleman, 


“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 


For it is not every vow taken in a panic, to become a monk if 
spared, that is kept as Luther’s was—‘ devil’ though the anti- 
Lutherans of his day might account and call him. Young 
Martin saw one of his friends struck dead by his side, by astroke 
of lightning, in 1505 ; and the sight moved him to utter on the 
instant a vow to St. Anne that he would become a monk if he 
were himself spared. “The danger passed over, but he did not 
seek to elude an engagement wrung from him in terror. He 
solicited no dispensation from his vow.” Brother Martin ipso 
facto approved himself no member of the fraternity of what 
Le Sage calls nous autres, messieurs les diables, in a passage that 
indirectly bears upon our theme, for it refers to the proverbial 
worthlessness of promises coming from that quarter: ‘* Voila de 
belles promesses, répliqual’Ecolier; mais vous autres, messieurs 
les diables, on vous accuse de n’étre pas fort religieux 4 tenir ce 
que vous promettez.” The epigram runs, if not rhymes, as well 
in Latin as in English : 


“ Migrotat demon, monachus tune esse volebat; 
Demon conyaluit, demon ut ante fuit.” 
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Referring to proverbs of this kind it is that Archbishop Trench 
says, that sometimes an adage, without changing its shape alto- 
gether, will yet on the lips of different nations be slightly modi- 
fied—the modifications, slight as they often are, being not the 
less eminently characteristic. “Thus in English we say, The 
river past, and God forgotten, to express with how mournful a 
frequency He whose assistance was invoked, it may have been 
earnestly, in the moment of peril, is remembered no more, so 
soon as by his help the danger has been surmounted. The 
Spaniards have the proverb too ; but it is with them: The river 
past, the saint forgotten, the saints being in Spain more pro- 
minent objects of invocation than God. And the Italian form 
of it sounds a still sadder depth of ingratitude: The peril 
passed, the saint mocked.” Men indulge in doubts of a Supreme 
Being, says La Bruyére, when they are lusty and strong; but 
with sickness comes belief, such as itis. “ L’on doute de Dieu 
dans une pleine santé . . . Quand on devient malade, et que 
Vhydropisie est formée . .. Von croit en Dieu.” Believes ? 
As to that, the devils believe, and tremble. But how when 
the dropsy is relieved, and the trembling fit over? Dr. John- 
son once adverted in conversation with Seward and Boswell to 
the evil life he led until sickness wrought a reformation, which, 
in his case, had been lasting. Mr. Seward thereupon observed : 
“ One should think that sickness, and the view of death, would 
make more men religious.” But Johnson replied to this: “Sir, 
they do not know how to go about it; they have not the first 
notion. A man who has never had religion before, no more 
grows religious when he is sick, than a man who has never learnt 
figures can count when he has need of calculation.” * It is to 
be observed that the doctor claimed for himself a previous re- 
gard for religion, in quite early life ; for some years it had, to use 
his own phrase, “dropped out of his mind,” but “sickness 
brought it back,” and he hoped he had never lost it since. 

Francis Jacox, B.A, 


(To be continued.) 


# Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,”’ April 29, 1783, 
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Anathema from Christ. 


“T could wish that I myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh.”’—Rom. ix. 3. 


LL who have ever thought of these words at all must have 
thought of them with wonder and amazement. How 
startling, how amazing they have been, is shown not more by the 
thrill, half of horror and half of noblest sympathy, with which 
we hear them, than by the attempts which men of colder nature, 
or tied up by logical formule, have made to evade them. ‘The 
apostle, it is said, might have cherished that fearful wish in the 
days of his Judaism ; in the time before his conversion he might 
have been content to undergo a temporary excommunication, to 
submit to pains and penalties like those of the men who were 
put out of the synagogue ; he might have wished it fora moment, 
and then checked the wish; it was just a rhetorical hyperbole 
to express the intensity of his natural affection. From all these 
miserable and unworthy shifts of incompetent interpreters, we 
have now happily escaped ; and as regards the literal meaning of 
the words, there is an almost wonderful unanimity. Critics of 
every school,* honoured, half-trusted, denounced, are agreed that 
the words can mean nothing else than this : that for his brethren’s 
sake, his kinsmen according to the flesh, St. Paul was willing to 
accept all that is involved in the thought of everlasting con- 
demnation, eternal separation from his Lord, yea—craved with a 
passionate earnestness that it might he so. 

So accepted, the words present many aspects, and suggest 
many trains of thought. We may turn to them as the highest 
example extant of that heroic goodness (dperi pwn) which 
other ages saw dimly as an ideal far distant, as showing how 
near the love of man could come to the love of Christ, as being 
what has been well called the very ecstasy of a love beside itself 
in the delirium of a charity illimitable. ‘Does it not lead us on 
yet further? Does it not, if we understand it rightly, supply 
the true key to St. Paul’s teaching as to the atonement by which 
man is reconciled to God? Doesit not help us to take many 


* It may be sufficient here to note the concensus of men who represent 
such different schools of theology as do Dean Alford, Dr. Wordsworth, 
and Mr. Jowett. 
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steps towards a clearer apprehension of what no man can grasp 
in its fulness, the mystery of atonement itself? 

Terrible enough would have been that word Anathema, “ ac- 
cursed from Christ,” if it had brought with it only the thoughts 
which a Jewish reader would have associated with it. To come 
under all the curses, dark and dread, which were written in the 
Book of the Law; to be cursed in waking and sleeping, going 
out and coming in, in buying and selling, in the city and in the 
field ; to be shunned as a leper was shunned, hated as a Samaritan 
was hated, shut out from fellowship with all human society that 
had been most prized, from all kindly greeting of friends and 
neighbours: this was what he would have connected with the 
words as their least and lowest meaning. The Christian reader, 
possibly the Jewish also, would have gone yet further. The 
apostle’s own words would have taught him to see more. Tobe 
“delivered unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh” (1 Cor. v. 
5), to come under sharp pain of body, supernaturally inflicted, 
and to feel that that excruciating agony, or loathsome plague, 
was the deserved chastisement of a sin against truth and light ; 
to be shut out from all visible fellowship with the body of 
Christ, and therefore from all communion with Christ Himself ; 
to be as in the outer darkness while the guests were feasting in 
the illuminated chamber, here too to be shunned by those who 
had been friends and brothers—this would have been the 
Christian thought as to excommunication in the apostolic age. 

But beyond all this, the apostle found a deeper gulf, a more 
terrible sentence. ‘To be anathema from Christ, cut off for ever 
from that eternal life which he had known as the truest and 
highest blessedness, sentenced for ever to that outer darkness, 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth,—this was what he prayed 
for, if it might have for its result the salvation of his brethren. 
He had but just asked triumphantly, “ Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” (Rom. viii. 35.) Now he is prepared, 
for that reward, if it were so possible, to separate himself. In 
proportion to his experience of the life which was no longer his, 
but Christ’s, who dwelt in him, in proportion to bis anticipation 
of the glory yet to be revealed in the manifestation of the sons 
of God, was the measure of this marvellous sacrifice, not of a 
lower happiness for the sake of a higher, but of all, all of every 
kind, to which he was willing to submit. 

And all this, we must remember, was for those who, as it was, 
were making his life, apart from hope in Christ, of all lives most 
miserable. Others had cast away their earthly life, as obeying 
their country’s laws, defending their country’s freedom, with 
armies looking on, and trumpets sounding for battle; or had 
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died as witnesses to the truth, martyrs to the cause of wisdom 
or had faced disease and death in many a foul and hideous form 
at the call of natural affection for friends, parents, brothers. 
Thousands have left names which mankind will not willingly 
let die, which stand nobly forth as beacons for the world to gaze 
at. Tens of thousands are written only in the book of God’s 
remembrance, to be manifested hereafter when the thrones are 
set and the books shall be opened. But here there was no such 
motive, no such tie. It was not even for the “just man,” irre- 
proachably “righteous,” lacking only the charm that draws out 
love; it was not for the “‘good man” (Rom. v. 7), genial, generous, 
large-hearted, for whom some one would even dare to die, that 
he ought to sacrifice himself. No; it was for those who “pleased 
not God, and were contrary to all men”’ (1 Thess. i. 15), through 
whom “the name of God was blasphemed among the Gentiles” 
(Rom. ii. 24), who dogged his footsteps everywhere, slandering 
his fair fame, and persecuting him in every city; it was for these, 
or such as these, that he was ready to be anathema from Christ. 
Here was his own precept carried to its highest point. He was 
““ not overcome of that evil, but was overcoming evil with good.” 
(Rom. xii. 21.) Wonderful as was that hymn of his in praise 
of charity, here was what went beyond even that. The words 
“endureth all things” received an interpretation which, had we 
not found in the apostle’s own words, we should not have dared 
even to imagine. 

Two or three thoughts connect themselves with this before we 
pass on to what appear legitimate inferences from it—(1.) That 
which St. Paul thus prayed for was in its very nature, we know, 
impossible. In whatever sense the words were originally spoken, 
they remained true in their application to such a prayer: ‘No 
man can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him. For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth for ever,’’* (Psa. xlix. 7, 8). Great asis the power 
which one man may exercise over the well-being of another, 
though disciple may owe his very self to teacher, and faithful 
pastors rescue souls as brands snatched from the burning, as 
sheep wandering and lost in the very valley of the shadow of 
death, this bearing of another’s burdens, this acceptance of 
another’s curse, lay beyond all human power. Each must bear 
his own burden. No man can say, as the patriarch’s mother 
said of old, “ Upon me be thy curse, my son.” (Gen. xxviii. 13.) 
(2.) Though impossible in itself, human history has shown 


* The primary meaning is obviously that, whatever else riches may do, 
they cannot avert the stroke of disease and death, either from their posses- 
sor, or those whom he loves. 
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wonderful approximation to it. Vicarious sacrifice, the volun- 
tary acceptance of evil, labour, suffering, reproach, ignominy, of 
all that we connect with the idea of a curse, for the sake of some 
good which others are to gain by it, this has been the very law 
of all progress, the condition of all highest excellence. From the 
poor mother in her half-blind affection, starving, drudging, 
sinning, that her child may live, to the patriot, soldier, martyr, 
all are in their several ways exponents of thatlaw. A larger 
portion of the curse of sin falls upon them than they else would 
have to bear, and by it they help others to escape from it. The 
apostle himself, like many a prophet before, like many a preacher 
since, did know a sorrow and continual heaviness, and did 
encounter nakedness, and peril, and sword, and tribulation, and 
so fulfilled his calling, and began a work never to end, and left 
an impress to last for ages even on the world’s history, to last for 
ever in the souls of those who through him have learnt a truth 
which otherwise they had not heard of. Nor had there been 
wanting witnesses to this truth, as well as examples of like great- 
ness. Dim foreshadowings of what was afterwards to be revealed’ 
we find in history and legend, mingled oftentimes, as in the tales 
of Codrus and Iphigenia, with dark thoughts of the Divine 
nature as relentless and unjust. Once it had found distinct 
articulate utterance. The grey discrowned king, wandering in 
exile, fearful to look upon, speaks to the daughter whose life 
was one long sacrifice to duty, the triumph of affection over self, 
the free acceptance of the curse that had fallen upon the house 
of Labdacus— 


dpxely yap oluat Kdv7l puplwy play 
wuxinv a5 éxrivovcay, iy edvous wapp: * 


“That one soul working in the strength of love 
Is mightier than ten thousand to atone.” 


If we point, as we rightly may do, to the conscious or half- 
conscious prophecy of Isaiah, “ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed” 
(Isa. liii. 5), as one among many tokens that the truth of the 
atonement was present to the thoughts of Israel, may we not 
as rightly point to this as among the most striking of the un- 
conscious prophecies of heathenism? Do not the words 


dvr puplov play 
wuxnv 


present a wonderful parallelism both of expression and of 
* Sophocles, Gd, Col. 498. 
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thought to those, “a ransom for many” (Avrpov dvti odAGv) 
(Matt. xx. 28), which the Church has rightly treasured up as the 
charter of her life? (3.) Still limiting ourselves to these 
approximate instances, that we may reason from them to the law 
to which they point, we find that there is a wonderful union in 
them of joy and suffering, of curse and blessedness, of defeat 
and victory. The mother’s hunger becomes more endurable ; 
through the flames which flicker round the martyr there comes 
‘“‘a moist whistling wind.”* In the midst of battle the wounded 
soldier feels a peace that passes understanding. The surgeon, 
the pastor, the nurse, who for the sake of others face pestilence 
and death, are more than conquerors through Him who loved 
them. St. Paul himself, at the very moment when he prayed 
that he might be accursed from Christ, was entering more fully 
into the joy of his Lord than he had ever done before, because 
then, more than ever, that mind was in him which was also in 
Christ Jesus. As the Master “did not count equality with God 
_a thing to be snatched at asa prize, but emptied himself”’+ (Phil. 
li. 6, 7) even of the “glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was” (John xvii. 5), of the conscious energy 
of the Divine attributes, so did the servant count that the glory 
yet to be revealed was not “a prize” for himself, was content, 
even while he pressed forward to the mark of his high calling, 
to forego even that, and to “empty himself” also of the blessings 
of the adoption and the promises. And therefore the joy of the 
servant also, like that of the Master, was unspeakable and full 
of glory. As the heart knew its own bitterness, the bitterness 
of that self-surrender, so there was a joy with which the stranger 
did not intermeddle. ‘ 
Can we wonder that, with this as the dominant feeling in his 
soul, looking at the mysteries of God through the medium of his 
own experience and the experience of mankind, the apostle should 
have gone yet further? Believing as he did that what is impos- 
sible with men may yet be possible with God ; conscious that it 
was the presence of Christ in him that raised him out of his 
natural selfishness into this supernatural charity, was it strange 
that he should believe (I speak after the manner of men, setting 
aside for the moment the fact that he was divinely taught) that 
his Lord had perfectly accomplished that which he failed to 


* “Song of the Three Children,” ver. 23. 

t It may be well to state, for the sake of general readers who may be 
startled by a rendering so different from that of the authorized version, 
that I follow Bishop Ellicott in thus interpreting these words. See his 
“Commentary,” in loc. 
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attain to, had done what he prayed that he might do? To one 
who had passed through that experience there would seem 
nothing strange or improbable in the thought that as he sought 
to be accursed for his brethren of the stock of Abraham, so 
Christ might, in very deed, become a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 
13), for Gentile and Jew, for his brethren of the whole family 
of man. As in proportion to his sympathy with all men, he 
was ready to bear another’s burden, so he would be able to 
apprehend the thought that He who “ learnt”* an infinite sym- 
pathy with our infirmities, and was tempted as we are tempted, 
might be able to bear the yet greater burden when the Lord 
laid on Him the iniquities of us all. As he could say, with no 
boastfulness of speech, ‘Who is weak, and I am not weak ; 
who is offended, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29) + sharing, asit 
were, by that intensity of sympathy, sins that were not his, tempta- 
tions he had never known ; so reasoning upwards from the lower 
to the higher, from the sinful to the sinless, from the 
human to the Divine, he would find it the simplest, as well as 
the most wonderful of all truths, that “God: should have made 
him who knew no sin to be sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 21) ; to identify 
Himself with man’s evil, struggle with its power, bear its 
chastisement, that we might become the righteousness of God 
in Him. As he passed through that craving after conscious 
participation in a curse, through that actual life of sacrifice, to 
the blessedness of one who knows that the sacrifice is accepted ; 
as he could say, “If I be offered upon the sacrifice and service 
of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all” (Phil. ui. 17) ; so 
he would be able to understand how, in the highest of all Sacrifice, 
the curse and the blessing, the glory and the shame, were joined 
inseparably ; how at the moment of keenest anguish and sense 
of desolation, and the bitter cry, “My God, my God, why hast 
hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii. 46) there was also the 
fullest acceptance, the most entire confidence, the union unbroken 


* The thought that the human nature of our Lord, as it “increased in 
wisdom” (Luke ii. 52), so also passed through the successive stages of 
progress to a perfect manhood, “learning” by his own experience “ obedi- 
ence” and sympathy, is beyond all question the point of view from which 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews looks at the mystery of the 
incarnation. (Heb. iv. 15, 16; v. 8, 9.) Popular theology, oscillating 
between Apollinarius and Renan, seems unable to contemplate the growth 
in mind and spirit, through stages analogous to those of other men, of the 
true and archetypal humanity. 

+ It may be questioned, I think, whether any interpretation which 
limits the “burning” of this verse to anger against evil is in any degree 
adequate. The one other passage in which St. Paul uses the word 1s 
1 Cor. vii. 9. 
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and undisturbed of the Father and of the Son, the return after 
a moment to the conscious utterance of that trust, in the words, 


“ Father, into thy hand I commit my spirit.” 


(Luke xxiii. 46.) 
E. H. Puumprre, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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THAT SIGHT. 


“Now, when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, 
saying, Certainly this was a right- 
eous man. And all the people that 
came together to that sight, be- 
holding the things which were 
done, smote their breasts, and re- 
turned. And all his acquaintance, 
and the women that followed him 
from Galilee, stood afar off, be- 
holding these things.’’ — Luke 
Xxiil, 47—49. 

We have elsewhere* at con- 
siderable length contemplated 
‘Christ on the cross.” We have 
gazed on Him in several as- 
pects—as the victimof wicked- 
ness, as the exemplar of re- 
ligion, as the deserted of 
heaven, and as the power of 
God. Though we have said 
nearly all that we have to say 
worth saying on the wonderful 
subject, the verses we have read 
are suggestive of some useful 
reflections, “That sight !” The 
earth has had many wonderful 
sights; but the sun never 


* See ‘Genius of the Gospel,’’ 
p. 689. 


shone on such a sight as this. 
“ That sight!” 

I. THE SPIRITUAT, MEANING 
oF ‘‘THAT sicHT.” What does 
it mean? First : The enormity 
of human wickedness, Every 
phase of human sin comes 
out here — ingratitude—false- 


hood, cruelty — blasphemy. 
Secondly: The transcending 
excellence of Christ. He 


could have saved his life. 
But in Him goodness was 
supreme. Love for truth, 
loyalty to his Father, com- 
passion. for souls, were in 
Him stronger than the love of 
life. Thirdly: The infinite 
philanthropy in God. “ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God,” 
&c. Has the universe in all time 
ever had such an exhibition of 
Divine philanthropy as this ? 
II. THE spPIRITUAL INFLU- 
ENCE OF “ THAT SIGHT.” First: 
It convicted a hardened heathen. 
“ Now when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified 
God, saying, certainly this was 
a righteous man.” The centu- 
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rion must have been a man of 
a most hardened heart, for 
though it was his duty to see 
the sentence of Pilate carried 
out, and superintend the exe- 
eution, he might have pre- 
vented by his authority, much 
that added to the agony of the 
sufferer. He might have re- 
strained the wanton insults of 
the people. But now after the 
tragedy was over, a moral 
power went from that cross that 
smote the heart of thishardened 
sinner. “He glorified God.” 
There was a moral omnipotence 
in “ that sight.” Secondly: Zé 
alarmed the thoughtless masses. 
“And all the people that came 
together to that sight, beholding 
the things which were done, 
smote their breasts, and re- 
turned.” These people, though 
not actors in the terrible tra- 
gedy, joined as giddy spectators 
in the blasphemous insults. 
‘And the people stood be- 
holding, and the rulers also 
with them deriding him, saying, 
He saved others, let him save 
himself.” But now moral con- 
viction had smitten their souls, 
and they returned not one, but 
“ail” of them. Imagine their 
emotions. These people, per- 
haps, wereamong the thousands 
gathered together on the day of 
Pentecost, and after the sermon 
of Peter, cried out, “ Men and 
brethren, what shall we do to 
be saved?” Thirdly: Jé en- 
tranced the loving disciples. 
« And all his acquaintance, and 
the women that followed him 
from Galilee, stood afar off, 
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beholding these things.” It 
would seem that they did not 
hurry off, they were chained 
to the spot, they waited until 
He was taken down from the 
cross. ‘That sight” to them 
was magnetic. What “that 
sight” did then, it does now— 
convicts the hardened—alarms 
the thoughtless, entrances the 
disciple. 

It is noteworthy that nothing 
is said about the influence 
of “that sight” on the prin- 
cipal actors—the chief priests, 
the scribes, and Pharisees, 
and the rulers of the people. 
Their souls were so bound 
up by prejudices and self- 
righteousness, and  theologi- 
cal dogmas, and ritualistic for- 
malities, as to be inaccessible 
to this mighty moral influence 
of God. There is far more hope 
for pagan soldiers like the cen- 
turion, and the thoughtless 
masses who smote their breasts, 
than for formal professors of 
religion. 


THE SUFFERING WORLD AND THE 
RELIEVING MAN. 

“And a man shall be as an 
hiding-place from the wind, anda 
covert from the tempest; as rivers 
of water in a dry place; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.’’—Isa. xxxil. 2. 

Turs prediction was uttered in 
the days of Ahaz, and its pri- 
mary reference might be to 
Hezekiah, who delivered his 
country from the trials of a 
corrupt government. It is 
capable however of a wider 
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and grander application ; it 
illustrates the moral trials of 
humanity and the remedial 
work of Christ. 

I. THE SUFFERING WORLD, 
Here is a description of suffer- 
ing humanity not only grandly 
poetic, but true to fact. The 
world’s trials are here repre- 
sented by the imagery of a 
tempest, a drought, and an 
exhaustion. 

First : A “tempest.’? Tem- 
pests in nature are often most 
terrible and devastating. They 
not only alarm the voyager 
on the sea and often hurl 
him and his into the depths 
of the ocean, but often strike 
terror and bring ruin to those 
who dwell onthe earth. Spirit- 
ually, the world is in a tem- 
pest, it is beaten by the storm 
of (1) conflicting thoughts, 
(2) sinful passions, (3) guilty 
memories, and (4) terrible fore- 
boding. The billows that 
dash over human hearts, the 
storms that beat on human 
souls are known to God 
only. Secondly : A drought. 
** A dry place.” The Oriental 
traveller under a vertical sun, 
and on scorching sands without 
water is the picture here. He has 
aburning thirst and isin earnest 
quest for the cooling stream. 
Is this not a true picture of 
man spiritually as a traveller 
to eternity. He thirsts for a 
good which he failsto get. It 
appears often before him as a 
mirage which melts into thin 
air as he approaches it. “* Who 
will show us any good?” This 
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is the deep and never-ceasing 
cry of the soul through all 
lands and ages. Thirdly: 
Exhaustion. “In a weary 
land.” The Oriental traveller 
has exhausted his strength, and 
he lies .down in _ prostrate 
hopelessness. Man, spiritually, 
is in a condition somewhat 
thus: He is ‘‘ weary and 
heavy laden,” “he is without 
strength.” Without strength 
to discharge his moral obliga- 
tions, to please his Maker, to 
serve his race, and reach his 
destiny. 

II. THe RELIEVING MAN. “A 
man shall be,” &c. Hezekiah 
did much to relieve Israel in its 
political troubles, but Christ 
does infinitely more. Herelieves 
the moral troubles of humanity. 
First : He is a shelter from 
moral storms. “ A hiding- 
place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest.” It 
is but one figure, for the 
latter clause, as is common 
in Eastern poetry, is only 
the echo of the fomer. What 
a safe port is to the 
mariner in a storm, an impreg- 
nable castle to the traveller, 
Christ is to the human soul in 
its sorrows. “ He is our refuge 
and strength, a very present 
help in time of trouble.” 
What a_ secure, accessible, 
capacious refuge is Christ. 
Secondly: He is the river in 
moral droughts, ** As rivers of 
water in a dry place.” “If 
any man thirst, let him come 
tome and drink.” Christ re- 
freshes and satisfies souls by 
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opening within them rivers of 
holy thoughts, transporting 
loves, inspiring hopes, and 
divine aspirations. Thirdly: 
He is the recruiting -resting- 
place in exhaustion. ‘The 
shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” The Eastern 
traveller, burnt with intense 
heat, worn out with toil, faint- 
ing for water and shade, finds 
at last a cooling and refreshing 
resting-place under the shadow 
of a great rock. It is so with 
the soul exhausted in its efforts 
after happiness. It finds 
strength in Christ. ‘“ When 
we were without strength, in 
due time Christ died for the 
ungodly.’ Thank God for 
this MAN ! the Friend and Re- 
deemer of the race. 


THE MEMORY OF GOD A 
TROUBLE, 

“T remembered God, and was 
troubled.’’—Psa. Ixxvii. 3. 

Turse few words contain two 
things— 

I, AN IMPORTANT MENTAL 
EXERCISE. “I remembered 
God.” This mental exercise 
may be looked on in three 
aspects. 

First: As a distinetion of 
human nature. Of all the 
creatures on this earth man 
alone has the power of think- 
ing upon God. Many other 
creatures excel him in the 
quickness and the range of 
their vision, in the beauty of 
their form, in the gracefulness 
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of their movements, in the 
amount of their strength, in 
the celerity of their motion. 
But in his capability of think- 
ing upon the Infinite, man 
stands alone wunapproached 
and unapproachable by any. 
He has a mind to pass from 
the sensuous into the spiritual, 
from phenomena to principle, 
from the contingent to the 
absolute. Secondly: As an 
obligation of human nature. 
It is man’s duty to remember 
his Creator. To remember 
Him gratefully, adoringly, 
practically, unremittingly, and 
for ever. The idea of God 
should be the central idea of 
the soul, giving life, harmony, 
and worth to all the operations 
of the mind. Thirdly: As a 
necessity of human _ nature. 
Man, whether he will or no, 
must remember God. Though 
he does not from love and 
choice, ‘“ retain him in his 
thoughts,” yet by the necessity 
of his nature he is compelled 
to remember Him. The sun 
once in the revolution of 
twenty-four hours, does not 
rise with a greater certainty 
above the horizon than the 
idea of God rises in the human 
spirit. It cannot be got rid 
of. (1.) Internal instincts 
ensure its existence. Man’s 


reason is constantly referring 


to the first cause, man’s con- 
science to the jirst law, man’s 
heart to the first personality. 
Under the motions of con- 
science, the soul heaves with 
thoughts of God as the wave? 
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of the ocean heave under the 
influence of the moon. (2.) 
External circumstances ensure 
its existence. There is every- 
thing outside man to remind 
him of God. The aspects of 
nature, interchange of seasons, 
the occurrences of providence, 
the ministry of the Gospel, the 
appeals of the Spirit. Thus 
the necessity. Whatever the 
soul forgets, it cannot forget 
God; it must meet Him 
at every point of thought ; 
the idea must encompass it for 
ever and ever. 

II. A s8aD SPIRITUAL EX- 
PERIENCE. “IT remembered God 
and was troubled.” What a 
deplorable fact is this: a soul 
“troubled” at the memory of 
God. 

First: Zhis is unnatural. 
It can never be that the great 
Father of our spirits formed 
us to think on Him in order to 
be miserable. The idea is 
repugnant to all our notions of 
benevolence. No; He intended 
that thoughts of Him should 
be the sunshine and_ the 
paradise of the soul, It is un- 
natural. Secondly: It is wn- 
necessary. The memory of 
God with some is blessedness ; 
it is so with the hosts of 
heaven, it is so with the saints 
on earth, it might be so with 
all. Thank God there is no 
need to be troubled at the idea 
of Him. * Thirdly: It is un- 
godly. It argues a morally 
corrupt state of soul. It is a 
sense of guilt that makes the 
idea of God so troubling. So 
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long as the soul is unregenerate 
and impure the idea of God is 
always terrible. The memory of 
his goodness will always create 
remorse. The memory of his 
justice will always awaken fear. 
The idea of God to a depraved 
soul is hell. Here (1.) Appears 
the necessity for regeneration. 
Since men must think of God, 
whether they will or no, and 
the memory of Him to all 
corrupt souls is misery, moral 
renovation is a_ necessity. 
“Marvel not that I say unto 
you, ye must be born again.” 
Here (2.) Appears the value 
of the Gospel. What is the 
grand work of the Gospel ? 
It is to cleanse the soul from 
all evil, to redeem it from all 
iniquity, and to fill it with the 
love and life of God. 


CHRIST'S THINGS TO MAKE HIS 
DISCIPLES HAPPY. 

“These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might re- 
main in you, and that your joy 
might be full.””—John xy. 11. 
CuRIsT is now at the table 
with the twelve. It was the 
night on which he was be- 
trayed: his last night before 
his crucifixion: they were 
sorrowful and sad. ‘“ Let not 
your hearts be troubled,” &e. 
What things did he now speak 
to make them happy? In 
looking through the various 
parts of his address we dis- 
cover— 


I. A REVELATION OF 
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HEAVEN, “In my Father's 
house are many mansions.”— 
(Chap. xiv. 1—5.) He 
reveals heaven as a Father's 
house. (1.) Real, “I would 
have told. you.” (2.) Ca- 
pacious, “ Many mansions.’ 
(3.) Prepared, “ I go to pre- 
pare.” (4.) Taken to by Him- 
self, “Twill receive you unto 
myself.” 

II. A REVELATION OF THE 
Farurr. “If ye had known 
me, ye would have known my 
Father also: and from hence- 
forth ye know Him and have 
seen Him.” First: He tells 
them that they have a Father. 
This was the great want of 
their souls—a Father. Second- 
ly: Hetells them that He was 
the Father. ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 
All the love, faithfulness, wis- 
dom, tenderness of a father 
was in Him; so that they 
might trust Him. 

Til. A REVELATION OF THE 
Spirit. (Chap. xiv. 12—31.) 
He tells them that He would 
not leave them comfortless. 
The Spirit would (1) give them 
power to do wonderful works. 
The Spirit (2) would qualify 
them to pray successfully. The 
Spirit would (3) abide with 
them for ever.” 

IV. A REVELATION OF 
UNION witH Himsetr. “TI 
am the true vine.” (Chap. xv. 
1—11.) He showed that 
union with Himself was (1) 
vital, (2) fruitful, (3) necessary. 
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SKETCHES FROM GENESIS (III.) 
THE DELUGE. 

*¢ And the Lord said unto Noah,” 
&e.—Gen. vii. 1 

I. THE GLORY OF PURITY. 
First : Uncontaminated in 
the midst of impurity. 
Noah reached the ark through 
a corrupt and polluted society. 
Purity is a gem that will 
shine in the midst of pol- 
lution, and draws to itself, 
in a_ special manner, the 
attention of heaven. Secondly : 
Intrusted with the Divine 
intentions. God reveals his 
secrets to his friends only. 
We must have the Spirit of 
God before we can understand 
God’s mind. No one can 
open the sealed promises 
but the spiritually minded. 
Purity of heart is the at- 
tractive power which will 
bring men’ near enough to 
God to see, feel, and under- 
stand Him. Thirdly: Em- 
ployed in warning others of 
their danger. Every echo from 
Noah’s hammer whilst build- 
ing the ark was a voice 
calling the unbeliever “ to flee 
from the wrath to come.” It 
is a glorious work to be engaged 
in — endeavouring to save 
others. Fourthly: Safe in the 
midst of dangers. ‘The 
refuge of lies” crumbles to 
ruins when God appears in 
his judgments. Purity cannot 
be lost: safe in the deluge, 
in the fire, and death cannot 
destroy it. Fifthly: The true 
mark of distinction between 
man and man. Moral purity 
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is greatness in the sight of 
God. The integrity of Noah 
distinguished him from the 
rest of mankind at the time. 
If we wish to be great, we 
must have child-like confi- 
dence and trust in God. 

Il. THe POWER OF EVIL. 
First: Rapid in its increase. 
Asmen multiplied on the earth, 
sin increased. However rapid 
the stridesof education, science, 
and civilization may be, sin 
keeps pace with them. Second- 
ly: Complete mastery over 
the heart. The temple where 
God used to dwell had become 
“a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird.” Sin strikes 
its roots so deeply into the 
heart, that the heart of stone 
must be taken away, and a 
clean heart created instead. 
“And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.” Thirdly: Terrific 
in its results. No pen can 
depict the scene of this fearful 
judgment. The deluge of sin has 
not yet “assuaged: ” its mighty 
torrents sweep away thou- 
sands yearly from our land to 
destruction, 

III. Taz saving PowER OF 
Gop. First : Employed where- 
ever faith is found. The voice 
of faith can reach heaven from 
everywhere, and has the Om- 
nipotent power of God at her 
command. Before the pos- 
sessor of “faith as a grain of 
mustard seed” will be lost, the 
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arm of Jehovah must become 
powerless. Secondly: Em- 
ployed in conjunction with 
man’s efforts. God gave the 
plan ; Noah had to build ac- 
cording to the plan. “ Faith 
without works is dead.” We 
must “work out our own sal- 
vation with fear and trem- 
bling.” Thirdly: Employed 
only in the ark. The ark is 
the dwelling-place of mercy. 
Our safety is in Christ; here 
we are safe from sin and its 
effects: safe in the midst of 
dangers and from the second 
death. No deluge will ever 
reach us when our “life is hid 
with Christ in God.” 


Dowlais. CYMRO. 


COURTIERS AND CONVERSION. 


“And the angel of the Lord 
spake,” &c.—Acts viii. 26—89. 


Courtonng, a celebrated pastor 
of Amsterdam, in the second 


half of the last century, 
notorious for the extreme 
freedom of his preaching, 


found himself at the Hague, 
and appeared at the court or 
the Prince of Orange. He saw 
himself surrounded by the 
officers of the Stadtholder, 
who pressed him to preach on 
the following Sunday. He 
resisted the entreaties, which 
redoublea. Pursued by these 
perhaps too lively solicitations, 
he consented to give an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him, under 
promise that the household of 
the Prince would be present at 
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the service, and on condition 
that no one would be offended 
by his freedom of speech. Both 
sides showed themselves faith- 
ful to the engagement. All 
the nobility of the Hague 
had invaded the church, and 
the preacher did not falsify 
his reputation for eccentricity 
and for boldness. He took 
for his subject the meeting of 
Philip the Evangelist and the 
officer of the Queen of Ethiopia, 
and after an historical exor- 
dium he announced in this 
manner the division of his 
discourse :— 

I find in this recital four 
subjects of astonishment which 
increase one upon the other— 

First : A courtier who reads 
the Holy Scripture, which is 
sufficiently surprising. Second- 
ly: A courtier who owns his 
ignorance, which is more sur- 
prising still. Thirdly: A 
courtier who asks his inferior 
to instruct him, which should 
cause a, redoubling of the 
surprise. Fourthly: This sur- 
prise comes to a climax, a 
courtier is converted. 

This division of a sermon 
is full of talent. 

ATHANASE CoQUEREL. 


THE COMFORTER. 


“TJ will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you for 

- ever.”’—John xiy. 16. 
Tue Comforter is sent in the 
stead of Jesus to his disciples. 
The name, comforter, attraction. 
VOL, XXIII. 
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Like the Gospel, a revelation 
of the love of God. 

I. His work. The need of 
comfort common to men. Life 
full of tribulation ; much self- 
caused, much beyond our con- 
trol. The kingdom of God 
entered by tribulation—self- 
anguish. In it the troubled 
find comfort. This first or 
there will be no work. The 
waters must subside before the 
field can be ploughed; the 
fire must cease to burn before 
the house can be rebuilt. The 
disciples would rather have 
had a visible Christ than the 
invisible Comforter ; but their 
fellowship must be spiritual, 
their faith must rest on the 
invisible. The Spirit not 
visible, but his works apparent ; 
like the wind. His work to 
comfort those who have lost a 
Saviour, those who have tribu- 
lation in the world. 

II. His mops. All trouble 
really a drawing of the Father 
to the Son; the trouble He 
creates He will comfort. How ? 
He is the Spirit of truth. The 
world may comfort the troubled 
for a moment, but the wound 
is not healed. Truth, the 
only means of comfort and 
Christ, is the truth: “He 
shall take of mine and show it 
unto you.” He reproves and 
strengthens, not only one but 
both. Let the sorrowing and 
perplexed come. The true 
comfort often unwelcome, but 
really the best. 

Reve £., SUA, LLB, 
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THE DIGNITY OF CHRIST. 


“Who, being the brightness of 
his glory, and the express image of 
his person, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, when he 
had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.’’—Heb. i. 3. 
Tue text leads us to look on 
Christ— 

I. In HIS RELATION TO THE 
Farner. Who being the 
brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person. 
These words imply—First : 
That He zs essentially Divine. 
Secondly: That He 7s a re- 
velation of the Divine. He 
represents the Father in his 
power, wisdom, holiness, and 
love. (John xiv. 9.) The 
glory of God is seen in Him. 
(2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

II. In HIs RELATION TO THE 
UNIVERSE. “ And upholding 
all things by the word of his 
power.” Christ sustains and 
governs the universe. 

Jil. In wis RELATION TO 
MAN. “When he had by 
himself purged our sins.” 
First : Christ has accomplished 
an effectual atonement for 
human guilt: “ Purged our 
sins.” Secondly : Christ has 
accomplished an _ effectual 
atonement for human guilt by 
self-sacrifice. “By himself 
purged our sins.” 

IV. IN IS RELATION TO 
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ETERNITY. “Sat down on the 
right hand of the majesty on 
high.” This implies—First : 
The completion of his work, 
Secondly : The acceptance of 
his work. Thirdly: The re- 
compense of his work. 
Tuomas Huaues. 


PROSPEROUS FOOL. 


“And he spake a parable unto 
them, saying, The ground of a cer- 
tain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully,” &c.—Luke xii. 16—20. 
THIs impressive and expres- 
sive parable sets before us the 
following things : 

First: A godless man very 
rich. “A certain rich man.” 
Secondly: A godless man in- 
creasing in riches. His ground 
brought forth <“ plentifully.” 
Thirdly: A godless man un- 
grateful for his prosperity. No 
recognition of God. ‘‘ My goods, 
my fruits.” Fourthly; A god- 
less man mistaking the use of 
his increasing riches. He 
stored all away. Fifthly: A 
godless man misunderstand- 
ing the spring of happiness. 
Seeking soul-happiness in 
feasting. Sixthly : A godless 
man fatally presuming on life. 
He looked forward to many 
years of merriment. Sixthly : 
A godless man branded as a 
fool: “ Thou fool.” 

J. E. W. 
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Seeds of Sermons on the Pook of 
Drobverbs, 


(No. CLXXIX.) 


THE GENIUS AND PUNISHMENT OF 
EVIL. 

“An evil man seeketh only rebellion; 
therefore a cruel messenger shall be sent 
against him. Let a bear robbed of her 
whelps meet a man, rather than a fool in 
bis folly. Whoso rewardeth evil for good, 
evil shall not depart from his house.”— 
Proy. xvii. 11—13. 


I. Tue centus or vit. First: It 
¢s rebellious. ‘An evil man seek- 
eth only rebellion.” In all the 
different renderings of this clause, 
the same general sentiment is 
brought out. It expresses the 
way ward, refractory, and rebellious 
spirit of evil. The instinct of evil 
is always against law, order, God; 
it isan antagonism. Secondly: J¢ 
is furious. ‘* Leta bear be robbed 
of her whelps meet a man rather 
than a focl in his folly.” A strong, 
terrible figure this of the furious 
wrath that is in evil. When ex- 
cited, the rage of the ‘‘ bear robbed 
of her whelps” is but a faint 
emblem. See it in Jacob’s sons 
putting a whole city to fire and the 
sword for the folly of one man. 
(Gen. xxiv. 25.) See it in Saul’s 
massacre of innocent priests. 
(1 Sam. xxii. 18.) See it in the 
furnace, seven-fold heated, of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (Dan. iii. 19.) See it 
in Herod murdering the children in 
Rama. (Matt. ii. 18.) See it in 
Saul breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord. See it even in David 
binding himself by oath to massacre 
a whole family. (1 Sam. xxv. 33.) 
See it in the political tyrannies 
and the religious persecutions 
that have afflicted humanity. See 
it in the barbaric cruelties in- 
flicted on wife and children recorded 
almost daily in the journals of Kng- 


land. Aye, aye, the instinct of evil 
is furious. ‘Thirdly: I¢ is ungrate- 
Jul.“ Whoso rewardeth evil for 
good,” &c. Sin is bad when it 
returns evil for evil; it is worse 
when it returns evil for good. It 
is a heartless ingratitude combined 
with a malignant resentment. The 
genius of evil is ingratitude. 

Il. THE PUNISHMENT OF EVIL. 
The punishment is stated here in 
two forms— 

First: As the advent of a cruel 
messenger. ‘Therefore a cruel 
messenger shall be sent against 
him.” Nemesis is ever wending 
his steps toward the wicked. Korah, 
Absalom, Sheba, Pekah, are all 
illustrations of the certainty of the 
visit of this retributive messenger. 
The punishment is stated here— 
Secondly: As a permanent resident 
tn the house. ‘ Hvil shall not depart 
from his house.” Wherever sin 
is, there will be the avenger; it 
will be ever with the wicked. “Be 
sure your sins will find you out.” 
What a wretched thing is sin! It 
is bad in essence, bad in influence, 
bad in consequence. “Sin and 
hell,’ says an old author, “are so 
turned and twisted up together 
that if the power of sin be once 
dissolved, the bonds of death and 
hell will also fall asunder. Sin and 
hell are of the same kind, of the 
same lineage and descent ; as (on 
the other side) true holiness or re- 
ligion, and true happiness are but 
two several notions of one thing, 
rather than distinct in themselves. 
Religion delivers us from hell by 
instating us in a possession of true 
life and bliss. Hell is rather 
nature than a place; and heaven 
cannot be so truly defined by any- 
thing without us, as by something 
that is within us.” 

I 
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(No. CLXXX.,) 
" sTRiFE. 


“The beginning of strife is as when one 

letteth out water; therefore leave off con- 
tention, before it be meddled with.’’— 
Proy. xvii. 14. 
Crass makes a difference between 
discord and strife. He says, ‘Discord 
evinces itself in various ways—by 
looks, words, or actions; strife 
displays itself in words, or acts 
of violence. Discord is fatal to 
the happiness of families; strife 
is the greatest enemy to peace 
between neighbours ; discord arose 
between the goddesses on the 
apple being thrown into one 
assembly. Homer commences his 
poem with the strife that took place 
between Agamemnon and Achilles.” 
The passages suggests three ideas 
concerning strife. 

I. Iv 1s AN EVIL OF TERRIFIC 
procress. At first it is like the 
dropping of water oozing through 
a mound that encloses a sea of 
water. Every drop widens the 
channel until the drops become a 
stream, and the stream a torrent. 
This strife spreads. One angry 
word leads to another, one look of 
revenge, one act of resentment, 
will kindle a fire that may set a 
whole neighbourhood or a nation 
into conflagration. A drop of strife 
soon becomes a river, and the river 
a torrent. 

IL. Iv 1s AN EVIL THAT "SHOULD 
BE cHECKED. ‘Therefore leave off 
contention.” Every lover of his 
race and his God should suppress 
it. It is a desolating thing, it 
makes sad havoc in _ families, 
neighbourhoods, churches, nations. 
“‘ Blessed is the peace-maker.”’ A 
true peace-maker should (1.) Bo 
inspired with the spirit of peace. 
ty Maintain the character of peace. 
(3) Use the argument of peace. 
Thus he will check the spirit of 
strife. 

ID. Iv 1s AN EVIL WHICH CAN BE 
EASILY CHECKED AT THE BEGINNING. 
You may mend the embankment 
with tolerable ease at the stage 
when it emits only a few oozing 
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drops. The mightiest and most 
furious beasts of prey you can 
easily destroy at their birth; the 
most majestic and resistless river 
you can stop at itsspring head. So 
it is with strife, in its incipient 
state you may easily crushit. The 
first angry thought, the first male- 
volent desire, by serious reflection, 
resolute will, devout prayer, these 
may be overcome. Crush the upas 
in the germ, tread out the con- 
flagration in the spark. Let the 
only strife we know be a strife 
against eyil and in favour of good. 
May we strive with others, to use a 
figure of Lord Bacon, as the vine 
with the olive, which of us shall 
bear the best fruit; but not as the 
briar with the thistle, which is the 
most unprofitable. 


(No. CLXXXI) 


PERVERSE TREATMENT OF 
CHARACTERS OF MEN. 

‘He that justifieth the wicked, and he 

that condemneth the just, even they both 
are abomination to the Lord.’—Proy. 
xvii. 15. 
Tue evil referred to in the text, 
namely, that of justifying the 
wicked and condemning the just, 
is by no means uncommon. On the 
contrary, it is— 

J. PkEVALENT IN society. The 
prévalency arises from various 
causes. First: Mean servility of 
mind. The doings of a wicked 
man, especially if he be wealthy 
and influential, will always find 
amongst the servile in society, 
numbers to justify and defend. On 
the contrary they will represent 
the virtues of the just as worthless 
and reprehensible. Flunkeyism is 
ever justifying the wicked and con- 
demning the just. Another cause 
is, Secondly ; Interest. When the 
wicked are customers orpatrons,their 
crimes will be readily extenuated; 
whilst the just who sustain no such 
relation become subjects of calumny 
and blame. Another cause is— 
Thirdly : Diseased conscience. The 
eye of their conscience is either too 
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dim to discern moral distinctions, 
or its heart is too cowardly to avow 
them. The evil referred to in the 
text is— 

II. Orrenstve to Gop. “ They 
both wre abomination to the Lord.” 
First: J¢ is repugnant to his 
character. “ He is light andin him 
there is no darkness at all.’ Sin 
is the abominable thing which He 
hates. Toseemen, therefore, not only 
regardless of it, but encouraging it 
must be to the last degree repug- 
nant to his holy nature. Secondly : 
It is dangerous to his universe. To 
defend the wrong and to condemn 
the right is the way to spread 
anarchy throughout the moral 
realm of God. Observe from this— 
First: The sad state of human 
society. Here are not only wicked 
men, but men justifying wicked- 
ness, and even condemning good- 
ness. How obvious it is that we are 
morally lost. ‘The crown is fallen 
from our head, &c.’’ Secondly: 
The value of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is divinely designed and 
adapted to effect a true moral refor- 
mation inhuman society. Brothers, 
let us stand up ever for the 
right. “The right,’’ as Archdeacon 
Hare has well said, “is might, 
and ever was, and ever shall be so. 
Holiness is might, meekness is 
might, patience is might, humility 
is might, self-denial and self- 
sacrifice is might, faith is might, 
love is might, every gift of the 
Spirit is might. The cross was 
two pieces of dead wood, and a 
helpless, umnresisting man was 
nailed to it; yet is was mightier 
than the world, and triumphed, and 
will ever triumph over it. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but no 
pure, holy deed, or word, or thought. 
On the other hand, might, that 
which the children of earth call so 
the strong wind, the earthquake, 
the fire, perishes through its own 
violence, self-exhausted and self- 
‘consumed ; as our age of the world 
has been allowed to witness in the 
most signal example. For many of 
us remember, and they who do 
not have heard from their fathers, 
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how the mightiest man on earth, 
he who had girt himself with all 
might, except that of right, burst 
like a tempest-cloud, burnt himself 
out like a conflagration, and only 
left the scars of his ravages to mark 
where he had been. Who among 
you can look into an infant’s face 
and not see a power in it mightier 
than all the armies of Attila or 
Napoleon ?”’ 


(No. CLXXXIT.) 
CAPACITY WITHOUT WILL. 


** Wherefore is there a price in the hand 
of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath no 
heart to it?””—Provy. xvii. 16. 

In these words there are three 
things—a great privilege, a universal 
principle, a difficult problem. 

Here we have— 

I, AGREATPRIVILEGE. The pri- 
vilege is this, ‘a price in the hand” 
to get wisdom. ‘The “price in the 
hand” may be regarded as repre- 
senting the possession of all the 
necessary means for the attainment 
of knowledge, such as, First: 
Leisure. Many men have not the 
“ price,” for lack of time. They are 
absorbed in other engagements. 
Secondly: Books. Thousands are 
destitute of those works which are 
necessary to stimulate the faculties, 
to guide the judgment, and to in- 
form the understanding. Thirdly: 
Society. Enlightened and thoughtful 
society is amongst the best means 
for knowledge. ‘‘He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise.” 
Many are destitute cf this. 
Fourthly : Travelling. To visit dis- 
tant scenes, mingle with different 
tribes and classesof men. To come 
under the influence of different 
laws, manners, customs, are all 
valuable means of mental culture. 
All these may be said to form the 
“ wyice”’? of wisdom. 'Theman who 
has these has the purchase money in 
his hand. With it he may unlock 
the gate of universal knowledge, 
and revel in the sunny realm of 
wi-dom. Here we have— 

II. A universaL PRINCIPLE. The’ 
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principle is this, the man who has 
not the heart for knowledge, though 
he has all the facilities—the “ price’’ 
—will never get it. Indeed a man 
must have a heart forathing before 
he seeks to attainit. (1.) Theman 
who would succeed in his business, 
must have a heart for it. (2.) The 
man who would succeed in his pro- 
fession, must have a heart for it. 
(3.) The man who would succeed in 
the acquisition of knowledge, must 
have a heart for it. (4.) The man 
who would succeed in the attain- 
ment of godliness, must have a heart 
for it. ‘He must agonise,” &c. 
Men’s failures in all the varied 
avocations in life, generally arise 
from the lack of heart. They have 
no heart in what they are doing. If 
a man puts his heart to a thing, he 
generally succeeds. Here we have— 

III. A pirricutt pRopLEM. The 
whole verse states the problem. 
“Wherefore is there a price in the 
hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing 
he hath no heart to it?’’ The 
question is, why should a man who 
has no heart for knowledge, be in 
possession of all necessary means ? 
These two things are often found 
together. Plenty of opportunities 
with a soul indisposed. What 


thousands have access to universi- * 


ties, libraries, cultured society, 
foreign countries, who have no heart 
for knowledge, and they remain 
fools amidst all. Why should such 
fools have the means? This is the 
difficult question that was asked. 
“Wherefore?” Though I do not pre- 
sume to reach the grand reason in 
the mind of God, I can see enough 
to hush complaints. Itis far better 
to have the heart without the means, 
than the means without the heart. 
All men may have the heart. 


(No. CLX XXIII.) 


THE DEGREES AND DUTIES OF TRUE 
FRIENDSHIP, 


“°A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity.”” — Prov. 
xvii. 17. 

‘A man that bath friends must shew 
himself friendly; and there is a friend 
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that sticketh closer than a brother.’’— 
Prov. xvii. 24. 

Onze of the greatest needs of man is 
that of friendship. Without friend- 
ship he would die in the first dawn 
of infancy. He needs friendship to 
nurture his. body, and educate his 
mind. Friendship is bis shield in 
danger, his guide in perplexity, his 
strength in weakness, his succour 
in sorrow. He needs the hand of 
friendship to receive him into the 
world, and to help him out; and 
through all the intervening stages, 
from the cradle to the grave, he 
requires its presence and its aid. 
What sun, and air, and dew, are to 
the seed, friendship is to him, that 
which quickens, nurtures, develops, 
and perfects his being. The text 
leads us to notice true friendship, 
that which Aristotle describes as 
“composed of one soul in two 
bodies.” 

I, THe DEGREES OF TRUE FRIEND- 
sHIp. There are three degrees of 
true friendship suggested by the 
words of the text. First: A con- 
stant love. “A friend loveth at all 
times.” Constancy in love is the 
essential element in all genuine 
friendship. There is a thing called 
friendship, very warm, very de- 
monstrative, and very mutable; it 
changes with circumstances. When 
its object is in prosperity, it keeps by 
his side, cheers him with its sunny 
looks and approving words, lut 
when adversity comes, it skulks 
away, and keeps out of sight. Un- 
like this, genuine friendship comes 
to us in prosperous days only by 
invitation, but hastens to our side 
unasked when sorrow darkens our 
homestead. A modern writer has 
well described the true friend: 
‘Concerning the man you call your 
friend—tell me, will he weep with 
you in the hour of distress? Will 
he faithfully reprove you to your 
face, for actions for which otheraare 
ridiculing or censuring you behind 
your back? Will he dare to stand 
forth in your defence, when detrac-. 
tion is secretly aiming its dead] 
weaponsat your reputation? Will he 
acknowledge you with the same 
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cordiality, and behave to you with 
the same friendly attention, in the 
company of your superiors in rank 
and fortune as when the claims of 
pride or vanity do not interfere 
with those of friendship? If mis- 
fortune and losses should oblige you 
to retire into a walk of life in which 
you cannot appear with the same 
distinction, or entertain your friends 
with the same liberality as formerly, 
will he still think himself happy in 
your society, and, instead of gradu- 
ally withdrawingrhimself from an 
unprofitable connection, take plea- 
sure in professing himself your 
friend, and cheerfully assist you to 
support the burden of your afflic- 
tion? When sickness shall call 
you to retire from the gay and busy 
scenes of the world, will he follow 
you into your gloomy retreat, listen 
with attention to your ‘tale of 
symptoms,’ and minister the balm 
of consolation to your fainting 
spirit? And lastly, when death 
sha'l burst asunder every earthly tie, 
will he shed a tear upon your grave, 
and lodge the dear remembrance 
of your mutual Jove in his heart, 
as a treasure never to be resigned f”’ 
The man who will not do all this, 
may be your companion, your 
flatterer, your seducer, but, depend 
upon it, he is not your friend. False 
friends are like chaff, they fly away 
before the first blast of adversity ; 
the true are the precious grain that 
lie at our feet. Secondly: A 
brotherly love. ‘‘ A brother is born 
for adversity.” Some regard the 
expression as indicating the writer's 
idea that a friend that “‘loveth at 
all times,” 7s yet to be born. He does 
not at present exist. Whatever 
might be Solomon's exact idea, his 
words suggest the fuct that brotherly 
affection is of higher worth than 
ordinary genuine friendship. Gen- 
uine affection may exist, and does 
exist, where there is no blood re- 
lationship, but where the blood 
relati nship of brothers does exist, 
in connection with it, its value is 
increased, it takes a higher type. 
True brotherliness gives a won- 
drous tenderness, depth, and energy 
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to friendship. Kindred blood 
coursing through the veins, hearts 
centering their affections upon the 
same parents, and spreading their 
sympathies over the same relations 
and interests, a thousand thoughts, 
impressions, hopes, and memories, 
which the loving intercourse of 
early years have given them in 
common, cannot fail to impart a 
priceless worth to genuine friend- 
ship. <A true brother is indeed a 
man ‘born for adversity.’ It is 
when the sky of adversity is 
darkest over brethren and sisters, 
and its storms beat most furiously 
upon them that he is most strony 
and constant in his love, he is there 
like a bright angel, and will not 
depart until the breaking of the 
darkness and the hushing of the 
tempest. Thank God for all true 
brotherlinessin the world! Thirdly: 
A super-brotherly love. ‘There is 
a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.” Here we have genuine 
friendship in its highest degree. 
Constancy isitsfirst stage, brotherli- 
ness is the next, super-brotherliness 
is the highest. But who is this 
“friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother?” Jonathan stuck to 
David, but not closer than a 
brother. We know one, and only 
one, who answers to this descrip- 
tion. It is the Son of God. He 
that loveth us and gave Himself 
for us. ‘* He is not ashamed to call 
us brethren.” ‘ He is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities.” 
“He is afflicted in all our afflic- 
tions.” What a friend is He! 
How disinterested, self-sacrificing, 
tender, constant, infinite, his love. 
He “‘sticketh closer than a brother.” 
A brother must leave us sooner or 
Jater. He dies, or we die, and we 
part. We cannot go with him into 
the “valley of the shadow of 
death,” nor he ascend with us. We 
part, but Christ is ever with us. 
“Lo, I am ever with you.’’ 
“Thouzh I walk through the 
valley,” &c. 

Il. THE DUTY OF TRUE FRIEND- 
sure. A man that hath friends 
must show himself friendly.” What 
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is our duly to genuine friends? 
First: We must justify their friend- 
ship. We must show by the purity 
of our love the excellence of our 
principles, the nobleness of our 
spirit, the loftiness of our aims, that 
we are worthy of the affection and 
confidence that is bestowed upon us. 
To be genuinely loved we must be 
morally lovable, and to be morally 
lovable we must be good. One 
mean unworthy act of mine is 
enough to burn the golden thread 
that links my friend to me. To 
show yourselves friendly, you 
must show that in your life which 
will justify the friendship you en- 
joy. Secondly: We must honour 
their friendship. Men must see in 
our character that which will give 
them a virtuous pride in calling us 
friends, however obscure our lives, 
humble our homes, or unfortunate 
our circumstances. Letus be great 
in character, however obscure in 
position. Thirdly: We must re- 
ciprocute their friendship. Their 
offices of love, their acts of kind- 
ness, their expressions of tender- 
ness, we must requite, if not with 
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material gifts through poverty, 
with strong gratitude and high 
devotion. He who does not recip- 
rocate love will soon lose it, he who 
receives all and gives nothing in 
return will soon block up the river 
of favours. ‘‘ He that hath friends, 
then, must show himself friendly.” 
Whether his friends be of those 
who unrelated to him by the ties of 
consanguinity, or related by the 
bonds of brotherhood, or related by 
ties more close and tender than 
those of a brother, ‘‘he must show 
himself friendly’’ in order to re- 
tain the friendship. Heaven gives 
us this generous friendship! A star 
that breaks the darkest clouds 
of earth and that will shine 
on for ever. ‘True friendship is 
immortal. ‘ The friendship,” says 
Robert Hall, “of high and sancti- 
fied spirits loses nothing by death 
but its alloy; failings disappear, and 
the virtues of those whose faces we 
shall behold no more,’ appear 
greater and more sacred when be- 
held through the shades of the 
sepulehre.” 
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MIND IN ITS PHYSICAL RELATIONS. 

THrovcHour the system of ani- 
mated nature, little proportion is 
observable between compass of 
mind, and that of the frame which 
‘ it inhabits. There are more in- 
dications of reflection and contri- 
vance in a bee, for instance, than in 
a lion or an elephant. Among 
human beings, the diminutive in 
body are often the Jargest in soul. 
With the brute creation in par- 
ticular, the degree of understanding 
seems regulated by the purposes, 
not the dimensions, of the bodies 
which they possess. 


It is not unfrequent for certain 
peculiarities of mind or propensity 
to be transmitted by descent; yet 
this must arise from the transmis- 
sion of certain physical properties. 
Souls, in the sense of minds, or 
self-conscious principles of thought, 
feeling, and will, are not propa- 
gated; but by the materials and 
composition of the body, the quali- 
ties and operations of the intellect 
are undoubtedly affected: a cir- 
cumstance that may in some mea- 
sure account for the differences 
which seem to prevail in the mental 
and moral attributes of the sexes. 
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_ The influence of physical causes, 
in the formation of intellectual and 
moral character, has never been 
Sufficiently regarded in any system 
of education. Organic structure, 
temperament, things affecting the 
senses or bodily functions are as 
closely linked with a right play of 
the faculties, as the materials and 
condition of an instrument of 
music with that wonderful result 
called melody. 

If we suppose, which we may 
without admitting what is usually 
considered the doctrine of mate- 
rialism, that the attributes and 
exercise of the intellect depend 
essentially on physical organization, 
we allow what is equivalent to a 
natural and original difference in 
minds; such a difference, at least, 
as cannot be produced or destroyed 
by education. There appears, in 
fact, no more probability against 
the supposition of difference in the 
original constitution of minds than 
of bodies. The hypothesis, which 
is supported by the general analogy 
of the physical and moral systems, 
has but a counterpart in the notion 
of Coleridge, who delighted in the 
subtlest thought, that there is a sex 
in souls; a problem which had not 
escaped the curiosity of Rous- 
sSeau, whose structure of feeling 
left few points of sentiment unex- 
plored.* 

With regard to what may be 
called the genesis of Mind, as a 
question in psychology touching 
the origin of sensation and thought, 
since all that we can be said to 
know on the subject is derived from 
phenomena in connexion with 
material organization, this may 
perhaps be offered as the sum: 
That when certain substances or 
forms of matter are placed in 
certain relations to other substances 
or outward influences, the pheno- 
menonof LirE presents itself; which, 


* “ Dis-moi, mon enfant,’? writes Claire 
to Julie, “‘Vfime a-t-elle un sex?” - La 
Nouvelle Hé'oise, seconde partie, lettre v. 
—The views of Coleridge may be seen in 
the Specimens of his Table Talk, p. 38, 
second edition. 
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expressed by a series of changes 
that in the higher species of sentient 
existence would seem to be de- 
veloped into the complex manifes- 
tations of intellect and moral senti- 
ment, is yet inconceivable without 
the hypothesis of a great Parent 
Mind as the primum mobile, so con- 
stituting the primitive germ, that, 
under the circumstances alleged, 
it discloses the action of a principle 
on which all the successive changes, 
clearly indicating design, are de- 
pendent; comprehending, at a 
particular stage of organic evolu- 
tion, the rise of feeling or sensitive 
capacity, without which no changes, 
external or internal, could be per- 
ceived, or form the basis of intelli- 
gence. Nor is it conceivable that 
matter, however organized, dis- 
posed, or modified from without, can 
itself become a subject of conscious- 
ness and thought ; the action of one 
kind of matter on another kind, 
termed organic, being utterly un- 
able to account for results homo- 
geneous with neither, except on the 
supposition of some agency or in- 
fluence, in connexion with the 
latter, which vivities and shapes ity 
and by which the system of core 
respondence between the outer and 
inner impressions is effected. Even 
then, however, the fact would be 
rather stated than solved; the rise 
of mental states as a sequence of 
cerebral action being all that we 
really know in the case, consti- 
tuting an enigma which it were 
as impossible to penetrate as to 
gainsay. 

On the supposition that man cons 
sists solely of organism and func- 
tion, the inevitable inference would 
seem to be, that when death dis- 
solves the one and terminates the 
other, as nothing of him would re« 
main, there would be an utter anni- 
hilation of his being. The only 
plausible suggestions that might be 
urged, on speculative grounds, 
against such an inference, appear 
to be, that in one sense, a8 must be 
admitted, there is a destruction of 
man at death; that is, of man as 
such ;—that the Deity, who has so 
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wondrously constituted the brain 
the paramount organ of feeling and 
thought, is doubtless able to follow 
the extinction of any particular 
mode of conscious existence with a 
reproduction or continuance of the 
consciousness in another state of 
being ;—and that in no case are we 
authorised to conclude, that because 
physical organization is made a con- 
dition of thought in this world, it 
must necessarily, or will even pro- 
bahbly, be so in a future, the circum- 
stances and laws of which lie 
beyond all our present apprehen- 
sions. 

A view of the subject best able, 
perhaps, to meet the requirements 
both of philosophy and religion, is 
the hypothesis of a certain sub- 
stunce, or organific principle, dis- 
tinct from what we call matter, and 
strictly an efflux of the Divine 
Will: a substance which, under- 
lying all spiritual phenomena in 
man, though at present in a kind 
of chrysalis or embrvo state, is but 
evolved, or extricated from material 
conditions at death; the possibility 
of such a substance being of course 
a different thing from the possi- 
bility of a clear conception of its 
nature, or mode of operation. 

The theory which assigns dis- 
tinct compartments of the brain to 
different intellectual faculties or 
acts is, whether true or false, not 
disproved by the circumstance, that 
various portions of that organ have 
been destroyed by accident, or in 
battle, without any mutilation of 
mind being the result. It seems not 
improbable that the mental powers 
of some persons being in great 
degree dormant, the instrument of 
their operation may be so obtuse as 
to sustain injuries or mutilation 
with comparative impunity ; some- 
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what perhaps as several of the 
lower classes of animated existence 
can bear excision of parts without 
perceptible diminution of vital 
energy. Besides, there is plausi- 
bility in the representation, that the 
brain consisting of two hemisphereg, 
or divisions corresponding to each 
other, one part may be mutilated 
without detriment to the mental 
processes, just as one eye may be 
impaired or disabled, yet the 
function of vision be retained. No 
instances, I believe, are on record in 
which both sections of the brain 
being thus affected, integrity of 
understanding remains. Thewhole 
problem is but a question of fact; 
for a priori it is no more incredible, 
as in no view isit more mysterious, 
that the mind should employ certain 
parts of the brain in particular acts, 
than that she should employ the 
brain in any of her operations. 

It is often the aspiration of men 
of genius to possess a robust and 
healthy frame; yet mind seems to 
triumph most when conjoined with 
a body which is infirm or sickly. 
Is it that the activity of genius, 
verifying the simile of a sword too 
sharp for its scabbard, wears out or 
deranges the animal constitution ? 
and may this be considered as an 
appointment of Providence, in- 
tended to counteract the elation of 
mental superiority? Or, viewed 
rather as what is than what need 
be, is it to be interpreted by a 
philosophy that discovers in the 
circumstance a lesson on the 
balance of the corporeal and the 
spiritual, or an instance of the 
Mezentian phenomena occasioned 
by the complexities and perversions 
of artificial existence ? 

Wituram Benton Ciuiow. 
(To be continued.) 
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By A BARRISTER. 


Mzssrs. Trupner publish Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript, Ballads and 
Romances, by Mr. J. W. Hales, M.A., and F. J. Fuinall, M.A., in four 
useful and entertaining volumes. 

In five volumes, Mr. Henry Watts, B.A., gives us an excellent Diction- 
ary of Chemistry, and the allied branches of other Sciences (Longmans), in 
which even the latest discoveries of science are duly recorded. 

Irish Grievances Shortly Stated is the title of a work published by Mr. 
James Cotton, at Messrs. Longmans, to show that when he wrote on 
Ireland before, he knew nothing about his subject. 

Iveland for the Irish (Triibner) is intended to reveal a practical, peace- 
able, and just solution of the Irish land question, by Henry O’ Neill. 

Some strange theories, mixed with some sense, and set forth in much 
confusion, may be read in Thoughts of a Lifetime ; or, My Mind—its Con- 
tents. An Epitome of the Leading Questions of the Day.’ (Triibner.) 

La Morte d’ Arthur is the history of King Arthur, compiled by Sir Thomas. 
Mallory, abridged and revised by Mr. Edward Conybeare, and published 
by Messrs. Moxon. 

Essays on the Educational Reformers, by Mr. Robert Quick (Longmans), are 
able productions, and form a careful inquiry into the subject to which 
they relate. 

The corporation of London has done a good thing. They have autho- 
rised Mr. Henry Thomas Riley to publish at Messrs. Longmans, Memorials 
of London, and London Life in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, and have 
placed their MSS., records, and documents, at his disposal. ‘he result is 
a highly interesting volume. 

Mr. George Macdonald, LL.D., publishes Robert Falconer, a telling novel 
in three volumes; but which is somewhat marred by the quaint Scotch 
dialect of some of the conversations it contains. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

Messrs. Macmillan issue Essays on Robert Browning’s Poetry, by Mr. 
John J. Nettleship, and Messrs. Chapman and Hall give us A Study of 
the Works of Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet. Laureate, by Mr. H. Campbell 
Tainsh. 

Mr. Hotten publishes for Dr. James Wills, Zhe Idolatress, and other 
Poems. 

Mr. Robert Steggall publishes (A. W. Bennett’s), Jeanne Dare and other 
Poems. 

Scottish Ballads and Songs, in two volumes, are published by Mr. Pater- 
son, and edited by Mr. James Maidment. 

Mr. J. S. Roberts has compiled and edited The Legendary Ballads of 
England and Scotland. (Warne and Co.) 

Those who are not well acquainted with Spain in other ways will con- 
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sider 4 Winter's Tour in Spain, by Mr. David Singleton (Tinsley Brothers) 
a serviceable and interesting book, although it is not novel or exciting. 

Anotker work on Spain is La Corte: Letters from Spain from 1868 to 
1866. By a Resident there. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

Volumes I. and II. of The People of India, by Messrs. J. Forbes Watson 
and J. C. Kaye, are published at Messrs. Allen’s. They are a series of 
Photographic illustrations, with descriptive letter-press of the races and 
tribes of Hindustan, and were originally prepared under the authority of 
the Government of India, and reproduced by order of the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith publishes, at Messrs. Parker’s, a book which will 
create thought and discussion—TZhe Re-organisation of the University of 
Oxford. 

Essays on Church Policy are published by Messrs. Macmillan, and edited 
by Rev. W. L. Clay. It contains ‘The Church and the Working Classes,’’ 
by Rev. W. Fowle “The Voluntary Principle,’ by Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 
“The Church and the Universities,” by Rev. W. Beckley. ‘‘ Clerical 
Liberty of Thought and Speech,” by Rev. W. L. Clay. “The Church 
and the Congregation,”’ by Mr. E. A. Abbott, &c., &e. 

Considering that Sir R. Mayne has been legislating for the dog tribe, it 
may not be inapposite to mention a little book called The Treatment of our 
Domestic Dogs (Blackwood), which will be very useful to persons who 
keep dogs and would like to know better how to manage them. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth has some interesting light thrown on it by 
the Calendar of State Papers, which have been edited by Mary Ann Green, 
and are published by the Messrs. Longman. The period embraced is from 
1591 to 94. 

Vestiarium Christianum; the Origin and Gradual Development of the Dress 
of Holy Ministry in the Church, by the Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, is 
published at Messrs. Rivington’s. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have published Church Vestments; their 
Origin, Use, and Ornament, Practically Illustrated, by Anastasia Dolby. 

Dr. Doran writes the preface of an interesting, anecdotal work by 
Mr. Henry J. Tuckerman, on Newspapers, Books, Pictures, Music, 
Authors, Doctors, Holidays, Actors, Preachers. It is called The Collector, 
and is published by Mr. Hotten. 

Some Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church, which 
repay perusal, have been written by Madame H. C. Romanoff, at Messrs. 
Rivington’s. 

Mr. G. A. Henty, the special correspondent of The Standard, publishes 
at Messrs. Tinsley’s, Ze March to Magdala. 

Mr. G. T. Lowth publishes, Around the Kremlin, or Pictures of Life in 
Moscow. ; 

Lieutenant-General Sir Sydney Cotton, for many years actively 
engaged in all the Presidencies of India, publishes at Mr. Bentley's a 


reliable work, called Nine Years on the North-West Frontier of India, from 
1854 to 1863. ; ; 
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There are also published Choice Notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew, drawn 
Srom Old and New Sources. (Macmillan.)—Satan’s Devices Exposed, by the 
Rey. Samuel Weir. (Moffat.)—The Education and Employment of Women, 
by Josephine E. Butler. (Macmillan.)—Js the great Pyramid of Gizeh a 
Metrologicat Monument ? by Sir J. Y. Simpson. (Edinburgh: Black.) 
—New Pages of Natural History, Meteors and Meteorites, Caves and their 
Contents—Fossil Fish. (H. P. Malet, Newby.) 

BERAse Le 


Hiterary Aotices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. J 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 


In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Tue Breticat Liturey. By the Rey. Davi Tuomas, D.D. This, the 
seventh edition, contains 20 Ordinary Services; also a Marriage, a 
Baptismal, and a Funeral Service. Dickenson, Farringdon Street. 


Tux Biblical Liturgy, as stated in its preface, provides for a universally felt 
want in Nonconformist Churches. It avoids the following evils :—1. The 
superseding of extemporaneous prayer. 2. All injustice to the sense of 
Scripture. 3. All tendency to formality in worship. It secures the fol- 
lowing advantages: 1. It draws at the outset of each service the mind of 
the congregation to the one glorious object of worship. 2. It gives unity 
and depth of impression concerning God. 3. It promotes in the congre- 
gation a knowledge of Scripture upon the cardinals of our faith. 4. It 
develops those elements of biblical truth which have a special relation to 
the spiritual sensibilities of the soul. Its grand endeavour is to carry into 
congregational practice the apostolic injunction of “ Teaching and admo- 
nishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” It makes 
such a responsory use of God’s word in God’s house as tends to excite the 
religious sentiments of our nature, and bring the thoughts and sympathies 
of all in the assembly together into a common channel of devotion. 

The Biblical Liturgy has passed through numerous editions and stood 
the test of years. The congregations using it highly appreciate its 
effective Scriptural teaching, and its stimulating and guiding spirit of 
devotion. Each of the services contains a Scriptural Homily, a Scriptural 
Prayer, and a Scriptural Hymn. It is impossible for a work to be more 
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scripturally enlightening and devotionally exciting. In its utterance it is 
God and not man who speaks. It does not supersede free prayer in wor- 
ship, on the contrary, it powerfully excites and wisely directs it. 

Since its publication, now thirteen years, much discussion has been 
carried on by the Congregationalists as to the desirableness of introducing a 
Liturgy into public worship, and the general opinion is strongly in favour 
of so doing. The fact is the dullness and tautology of prayer in Non- 
conformist churches are everywhere complained of. Some Nonconformist 
ministers have endeavoured to accommodate the Church of England 
Liturgy to the use of Dissenting Congregations. This has been a failure. 
The abridgement has marred the beauty of the service, and hence in some 
cases where it has been introduced, it has been soon afterwards rejected. 
Besides, honest men do not feel justified in using the service of a Church 
they dissent from, and Nonconformists generally object to have prayers 
made for them, either by ancient or modern ecclesiastics. 


Tue CuristiAn Docrrine or Sin. By Dr. Jutivs Murier. Translated 
from the German of the fifth edition by Rey. Witt1am Urwiex, M.A. 
Two volumes. Edinburgh: T, and T. Clark, 38, George Street. 


Tuts work, which is now in its second English edition, and has passed 
through no less than five large German editions, is known throughout the 
whole republic of theology. It is an authority amongst biblical sholars, 
it is a text-book to many universities, and is confessedly the most learned 
and philosophic work on the subject of which it treats. A thorough under- 
standing of sin is essential to a mastery of Christian theology, and in no 
other work is the subject so exhaustibly treated. The word sin, though 
small, represents a subject which touches the highest and profoundest 
subjects of human thought, such as the being and the character of God, 
the nature and sphere of moral government, the moral constitution of man, 
the fundamental conditions of his responsibility, and the essentials of any 
expedient to redeem him from moral evil. Such subjects as these, with a 
hundred related ones, are all carefully canvassed and clearly set forth in 
these volumes. It must be observed that though this is the second 
English edition of the work, it is very different from the first, (1.) It is 
a translation from a later edition of the author. (2.) It is a translation 
effected by another hand, The first was by Mr. Pulsford, this is by Mr. 
Urwick. Without disparaging the former we prefer this. The author’s 
thoughts come to us here in plain and perspicuous English. The trans- 
lator not merely translates words, but interprets {houghts, and has greatly 
improved on the form of the work. “Instead of the long dreary table of 
contents at the beginning of each volume, he has divided each chapter in 
sections, has inserted marginal notes throughout, has occasionally added 
references of his own in the foot notes, and has appended a copious index, 
which will make the work more accessible as a book of reference. He has 
“Iso given a very full index of contents. 
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Jesus Curisr: His Tres, Lirr, anp Work. By IE. De Pressensr, 
D.D. Translated from the French by AnnrE Harwoop. Second 
Edition. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

We are glad to receive a second edition of this work; we have already 
pronounced our judgment on its merits. The author brings his subject 
under five grand divisions. The first embraces preliminary questions. 
Here he deals with the philosophic and religious bases of the life of 
Christ, the religions of the past, the decline of Judaism, sources of the 
life of Jesus Christ, and the credibility of Gospel history, and doctrinal 
bases of the life of Christ. Under the second general division, he treats of 
the preparation of Jesus for his work, and here we have exhibited the 
childhood of Jesus, John the Baptist; the temptation, the plan of Jesus, 
his teachings, and his miracles. The third general division treats of the 
first period of the ministry of Jesus Christ. The fourth, the period of 
conflict ; and the last, the great week, the close of the struggle, death, and 
victory. All the subjects are handled with the author’s well-known evan- 
gelistic spirit, ability, and earnestness. If he is not profoundly philosophic, 
he is always intelligent and instructive, and writes with remarkable fresh- 
ness and force. 


Tae Fart or Man anv oruer Sermons. By Freperic W. Farrar 
M.A., F.R.S. Published by request. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Co. 

“Tt is,” says the author, “ with great diffidence that I allow these sermons 
to see the light. It had long been my intention not to publish any volume 
of sermons, and I have often stated that intention to friends who spoke 
to me on the subject. When, however, the Vice-Chancellor did me the 
honour to request that I would publish the three sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, it became necessary to add othersto them, and 
I have done so, not because I thought that the sermons were worthy of 
preservation—for no one can be more painfully aware of their imperfec- 
tions than I am myself—but because some, who had aright to judge for 
themselves, wished to know the topics on which I ordinarily preached, and 
the manner in which I handled them.” ‘The excellent author’s estimate 
of his discourses, we are glad to find, is not higher than our own. 


Divinr Decrez AND FREE Witt; on, Mors Nores on Propuecy. By 
the Author of a “Work upon the Book of Genesis,” &c., &c. Lon- 
don: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row. 

Tue title of this work led us to expect a disquisition on the great question 

of liberty and necessity, a question that has engaged the attention of the 

profoundest thinkers of all ages. Judge of our disappointment when we 
found it to be an exposition (?) of the book of Revelation by one who, 
like Dr. Cumming, believes himself to be acquainted with the times and 
the seasons of the Son of Man. With such works we have no sympathy. 
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We cannot understand them, neither can we read them$without an amount. 
of self-denial which it is hard to practise. 


Saran’s Devices Exposrp. By Rey. Samvzt Weztr. Dublin: Moffatt 
and Co., 6, D’Olier-street. 

Trovcu this is by no means an exhaustive or even an original treatment 

of the subject it discusses, it is a book, we are assured, which has proved 

of spiritual service to many, and is adapted to influence for good a large 

circle. The author is in earnest, and he writes with vigour and practical 

point. 


“Marraew and Romans.” Being Part I. of the New Testament (the 
New Covenant) of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. As translated 
out of the original Greek. Edited by Pamir Dixon Harpy, M.R.T.A. 
Dublin: Moffat and Co. 

Tus is the first part of a work which bids fair to rank amongst our most 

valuable editions of the Holy Word. Its notes and references, critical 

and explanatory, though very. brief, are enlightened and enlightening. 

The emendations, which are in brackets, on the whole, seem to us judicious 

and required. The editor informs us that he is doing with the present 

translation what Griesbach did with his version of the original text— 
publishing @ brief portion, as a specimen of his work, and inviting sug- 
gestions as to further improvements. 


SEEKERS AFTER Gop. By the Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. 
Macmilian and Co. 

TuovucH we have not been able to rise into any high admiration of the 
author’s published sermons, as referred to above, we own ourselves capti- 
vated with the production of his which is now in our hands. A man may 
be an indifferent sermonizer and an able essayist, a dull preacher, and a 
soul-inspiring Jiterateur. The biographic portrait here given of Seneca 
s grand and enchanting. The stirring events and the great men of his 
age are also vividly depicted on the back-ground of the canvas. The moral 
and philosophic reflections, too, are admirable. On the whole we regard 
it as one of the best of the series. 


Tue History anp PunaAsant Curonicie or Lirvnzn Jean pz SAmntTRE. 
Now first done into English by AtzexanprrR Vance. Dublin: 
Moffat and Co. 

Tus is a romance and belongs to a class of works with which we do not 

profess to deal. It is a translation from a very old and rare French work. 

The author is unknown. The hero, little Jehan de Saintre, is a distin- 

guished knight of the olden times. Itis a most readable romance, although 

we cannot say that its tendency is of the most purifying and elevating 
character. 


On 


“Thy Kingdom Come.” 


Matt. vi. 10. 


\ ¥ RAYER is not an unintelligent exercise. 
Pee Before we can rightly pray any prayer, it is 


“a necessary that we have some clear appre- 


Neg hension of what we ask for. This remark 


IN Cs yp ps, applies very forcibly to the petition of the 
Sank Lord’s Prayer which we now consider. We 
(Vind shall have, therefore, to inquire respectin 
Gon} the nature and relations of Christ's Ait 
I. Tus nature. In inquiring into the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, it is necessary that we remember that the kingdom 
bears more intimaterelation to the king than do most kingdoms 
—in fact, than do any kingdoms. In other kingdoms the king 
is satisfied if his right to reign be universally acknowledged 
and undisputed. He is satisfied if he be allowed to enjoy 
the dignity of his position, and the emoluments which pertain 
to it. If he live in the affections of his subjects, so much 
the better. If, by acts of generosity and nobleness, he wins 
the homage of their hearts, he is counted exemplary ; such 
acts prevent sedition and treason, and make them doubly 
dark. But to secure himself undisturbed and undisputed 
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on the throne is the principal object contemplated by any 
earthly sovereign. It is not so, however, in relation to this 
kingdom of which we speak. Mere acknowledgment of 
Christ’s kingship is not enough. The confession of his ight 
to reign on the throne of the universe, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, is not enough. His kingdom is but an 
expression of his own nature. What Christ is, that his 
kingdom is. The manifestation of Christ was a revelation 
of what that kingdom is and willbe. In this case, the king- 
dom is but the kingly nature dominant—the kingly nature 
ruling—the kingly nature diffused—the kingly nature wrder- 
stood—the kingly nature admired—the kingly nature re- 
ceived—the kingly nature /oved—the kingly nature realized. 
And in this it differs from every other kingdom. Other 
kingdoms cannot represent it, nor show it forth. They are 
but fingers pointing to it. It is important to distinguish 
between human and divine kingship. Let us not think that 
“man is the measure of the universe,” or that human insti- 
tutions fully represent Divine truths bearing similar names ; 
otherwise our vision will be contracted—our understanding 
will be low and unworthy. We shall fail even to imagine 
the height, and length, and depth, and breadth which there 
is in everything Divine. 

Seeing, then, that there is this intimate relation between 
the King and the kingdom, it follows that if we are to have 
a thorough acquaintance with the kingdom, we must have 
an intimate knowledge of the Hing. For the daws of his 
kingdom are the laws of his own nature—the extent of his 
kingdom is the extent of his power—the duration of his 
kingdom is the duration of his being. I confess to delight 
in the thought that Christ is an absolute King. Parliaments 
of men—the grand confederations of the world—have been 
and are necessary, because of the feeble character of earthly 
sovereigns. Very, very few men, if any, are of so noble 
a character, of so perfect a wisdom, or so just judgment, as 
to be entrusted with absolute power in any, even the most 
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narrowed domain. But Christ has been manifested in the 
midst of circumstances the most difficult and trying, and so 
passed through those circumstances as to be enabled to 
throw out this challenge, “ Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” No stain on his character or on his conduct; his 
pure robe unsoiled by one single blot ; possessed of power, 
held in abeyance with iron grasp, though suffering was his 
lot, and death was decreed as his desert. How true the 
writing which was put over his cross, “ Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King.” We look at that cross, and behold, if we look 
with the eye of sense, a sufferer, but the spirit-eye sees a 
Kting—a man who was king in a sense in which no other 
man was ever king—a perfect sufferer, and, therefore, a 
perfect King—King of humanity, as no other man was ever 
king of it. He suffered that He might be king; He 
endured, through all those years in which He walked this 
earth, suffermg such as no other man ever endured, by 
reason of the nature which was concealed beneath that 
body He took. His nature was the noblest, and therefore 
his sufferings were the keenest. His nature was absolutely 
the noblest, and therefore was his spirit the most sensitive. 
Evil touched Him as it touched no other man—rasped his 
soul as being like poison to it—thus He suffered. vil 
pierced Him as a sword—penetrated his spirit as a barbed 
arrow—cut Him, wounded Him, lacerated Him, flayed 
Him—made Him cry out in very anguish, as being the 
antipodes of everything which He was. But He endured it. 
Well might He cry out, “ Was ever sorrow like unto my 
sorrow?” Too often, brethren, we lose sight of this reason 
of our Lord’s sufferings. Put the most sensitive being in 
the midst of the most harrowing circumstances, and that 
sensitiveness will be likely to produce madness. What human 
nature could live in circumstances diametrically opposite to 
it? But our Lord breathed the foul atmosphere of his age, 
perhaps the foulest age the world has ever known, and 
through suffering attained to the kingship which He now 
kK 2 
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claims. Worthy is He to be King of kings—the most abso- 
jute King! The laws of such a kingdom must be the noblest 
that were ever enacted; the extent of that kingdom must be 
according to the extent of the power of the King to whom 
“all power is given in heaven and in earth; ” the duration 
of that kingdom is the duration of Him who knoweth 
“neither beginning of life nor end of days.” Taking the 
nature of this kingdom into consideration, does the language 
seem at all unnatural or strained—‘ His kingdom shall be 
an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion endureth through- 
out all generations P ” 


II. Tur rexations. And notice—First: Its relations 
to human kingdoms. You will remember that the book 
of Daniel contains several splendid visions: among others, 
that of the four beasts, representative of four great 
kingdoms, in which should be contaimed more of the 
beastly and brutal than of the human and divine; 
kingdoms which should rule by force and power alone. 
The vision goes on to say, “I beheld till the thrones were 
cast down, and the Ancient of Days did sit—thousand 
thousand ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before Him.” “I saw in the night visions, 
and’ behold one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and they brought 
Him near before Him. And there was given Him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve Him; his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.” Wonderfully instructive 
are these visions of Daniel in the lght of certain 
well-defined principles of symbolic interpretation! The 
four kings which are defeated rise “ owt of the earth.” “The 
saints of the Most High take the kingdom, and possess 
the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.” Now, 
there may be difficulties attending the historical appli- 
cation of these visions, but there can be no difficulty in the 
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application of this principle, which is, after all, the root 
idea, and the chief idea in the vision to which I have 
referred—that whatever springs out of the earth, even though 
it take a kingly shape, is destined to be defeated and sub- 
dued by that which is of heavenly origin. Certain kingdoms 
in the present day represent and embody certain prin- 
ciples. If those principles are of the earth, earthy, 
they are short-lived. They have not in them the 
power of an endless life. They can only endure for a 
time. Pass away they must. For “all that is not of 
heaven must fade.” And, my brethren, if we expect to live 
in a world like this, where there are kingdoms founded on 
these temporary principles, in peace and quietness, we shall 
be doomed to disappointment. Wars there will be, and 
rumours of wars ; ‘distress of nations with perplexity, the 
sea and the waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and in looking for those things which are coming 
on the earth.” And the cause of all these shakings 
and revolutions is deeper than men generally look. Men 
look to the material and secondary. Spiritual men only 
look to the primary and spiritual. My brethren, the root- 
cause of all the shakings among nations founded on 
false principles, principles which must give way that other 
and higher principles may rule the peoples, is just this,— 
That God is answering this prayer—< Thy kingdom come.” 
You may not believe it now, but if you are progressing in a 
right direction you will believe it by-and-by : when you are 
brought to see that all secondary causes are sufficient to 
account for the shakings and upheavals and revolutions which 
must and will come. Everything in national life which opposes 
the principles on which this kingdom is founded, must totter 
at its progress. There is nothing which appears in this 
material world but it has some unseen spiritual cause. The 
fact of men refusing to acknowledge these spiritual causes, 
does not alter the greater fact of their eaistence. A man 
may try to argue that he has no such a possession as a soul. 
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That forced°unbelief of his does not alter the fact. If a biped 
wishes to claim cousinship with a quadruped, let him. if 
he wid have it that he and the baboon are children of the 
same family, he must have his will, but he must be kind 
enough to confine his reasoning to himself, and allow me to 
answer for myself. 

If there be any nobility in belonging to the monkey tribe, 
we will allow him that distinction. And with some men 
we should hardly be inclined to dispute the relationship. 

But such argumentation cannot set aside the great spiritual 
facts. While men are arguing the facts are working, and in 
the long run the facts will always have the best of it. Yes, my 
brethren, tyrants may tyrannize, and the powerful may abuse 
their power, and the rich grow wanton because of their wealth, 
and in their wantonness oppress and grind down the poor, 
and institutions disposed ’to favour wealth and tyranny may 
for a time exist and flourish, and adulterous unions of 
various kinds may be perpetuated; but tyranny must 
succumb, and power must confess itself weak, and wealth 
own its poverty, and unjust institutions become things of 
the past, and corrupt unions be dissolved by that power 
which may seem long in its working; but though it be slow 
itis sure, and because it is slow, it is mighty; aye, and 
terrible to those who are found in opposition to it; like that 
great stone on which whosoever shall fall shall be broken, 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to 
powder. 

The spiritual reason, my brethren, of all national revolu- 
tions is just here, that God is answering our prayer: “Thy 
kingdom come,”—answering it, probably, in an altogether 
different way from what we anticipate or desire, exercising 
his sovereignty in this, as in other matters; working here 
as elsewhere, according to his own wisdom, not ours; working 
according to the pure love which swells in his own heart, 
and not according to the impure love which throbs in our 
hearts. If we could foresee all that is included in the 
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broadest and fullest reply to this prayer, it is pretty certain 
that many of us would shrink from offering it. It involves 
changes ; it involves destructions; it involves revolutions. 
And no human mind can contemplate such things without 
awe and fear, without dread and recoil of spirit. We shrink 
from those disturbances which often leave behind in their 
immediate track untold horrors. But because of human 
wilfulness, and human blindness, and human determination 
to do the wrong, or the simply expedient to secure an 
immediate end, come they must! When two wills are in 
conflict—man’s and God’s—man may, in his freedom, persist 
in his own way, believing that for himself that way is best, 
and in his persistency bring evil and horror; but we know 
well that the Divine will rust stand and be supreme. God has 
his own time for bringing his’ paepeers to pass. And when 
“the fulness of time has come” the purpose will be accom- 
plished, however much human will may oppose it. And let 
us not forget, my brethren, that we do not pray “ my king- 
dom come,” but “ Zhy kingdom come.” Not the kingdom 
which I have conceived, but thine ; not the kingdom of my 
false ideas and evil imaginations, but the kingdom which 
Thou didst intend for Thy own glory, and the expression of 
Thy own fulness. Hence it is that this kingdom comes 
under a form altogether foreign to our wishes and anticipa- 
tions. As in the Incarnation, Christ came to realize a 
kingship which had never entered into the Jewish thought, 
came to establish a dominion of which their ideas were only 
the faint picture. Hence it was that “‘ When he came to 
his own, his own received him not.” And so, my brethren, 
in answer to our oft-repeated prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” 
that every kingdom may come to us under an aspect which 
we never looked for, and our minds haying determined what 
the kingdom shall be, when it comes we may reject it as the 
Jew rejected Christ, in utter blindness. We have been 
praying, “Thy kingdom:” secretly, almost unconsciously, 
to ourselves, we have meant “my kingdom,” and when the 
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kingdom has come, we may have rejected it, verifying anew, 
as it is repeatedly verified in human experiences, ‘He came 
unto his own, and his own received him not.” We shal. 
look upon it— 

Secondly: Its relation to individual men. There may 
be so much evil in the world that sometimes we may be 
almost induced falsely to think that the devil is lord of 
this lower existence. The presence of evil prevents our 
seeing the progress of this kingdom towards its establishment. 
But, my brethren, be not discouraged nor deluded by the 
pretence and prominence of darkness. The kingdom of 
Christ is a spiritual kingdom—‘“ The kingdom of God is 
within you.’ Wiser far would it be individually to guard 
ourselves against the kingdom of darkness being established 
in our own souls, than to lose heart and hope because of the 
presence of that kingdom in our midst. Have I not already 
asserted that the kingdom of darkness must be crushed by 
this kingdom for whose coming we pray. Let us beware, 
lest that kingdom of darkness be insidiously establishing 
itself in our souls. Leave God to take care of his world, 
and do you take care of your world, the world within, with 
its thoughts and affections, and tendencies, and possibilities. 
I am afraid that it is too much the fashion in the present 
day for men to occupy themselves with bemoaning the 
presence of evil in the world, while the hidden evils of their 
own hearts are gaining strength and power. A wretched 
substitute for truth is this! There would be no filth in the 
street if every man swept his own doorway. You may 
complain of the street in which you live being disgracefully 
kept and your next door neighbour may see what you are 
blind to—that your own doorway is equally disgraceful. 
Don’t think, my brother, that because you can sympathize 
with the fashionable bemoaning of our time that your own 
heart must therefore be right in the sight of God, or that 
the kingdom of light is established there; because if you 
do there will be contradictions in your character, for which 
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even yourself will be unable to account. “The kingdom of 
God is within you.’ Let every man see that it is. I say, 
see that it is there—know it. Let him search for it, and 
if he cannot find it, let him take the common-sense view 
of the matter, and conclude that it is not there. And let 
me add, that if it be no¢ there, you have no time and no 
ability for bemoaning the general condition of things when 
your own particular state is so deplorable. You have no 
right to add your note to that moan. If you have not the 
kingdom of Christ set up in your soul, the fault of all that 
outside evil belongs to you as much as to others. I don’t 
say, you have no right to pray this prayer for others ; on the 
contrary, I would urge you to pray it with all your heart, 
but chiefly for yourself. There are some men who are very 
charitable and kind and loving towards all people on earth, 
except their own families. Abroad they are angels—at home 
they are either brutes or devils. The house would be happier 
without them. Something similar are they who join the 
fashionable moan because of darkness and evil, and leave their 
own natures in the hardly disputed possession of everything 
selfish and worldly. 

I ask—Is the kingdom of Christ established in our hearts 
asindividuals? Thatisthe first inquiry. Before we have 
a throb of interest to expend on others, or on the world in 
general, that question ought to be satisfactorily answered. 
« And now also (said John the Baptist), the axe is laid unto 
the root of the tree, therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” Unto 
the roo¢ of the tree the axe is laid. Now, the roots of this 
kingdom are not in nationalities, or constitutions, or societies, 
but in men, individually. We might have a perfect con- 
stitution of things as far as national order went to begin with 
—but the order would soon be disorder if men were wrong. 
And so our Lord begins at the root. He tells us that so long 
as we are wrong, it matters not what else be right. And if 
man be once put right, depend upon it that everything else 
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will soon be brought right. John the Baptist knew all that. 
There was reason and common sense in his message. He 
said not, prepare for a new nationality, a new government, a 
new constitution, which shall have in it no error, and no cor- 
ruption, but he said, “ Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” And my brethren, let me say that if you are 
expecting ever to be made to any very sensible degree either 
happier, or better, or nobler by any political or constitutional — 
reforms, the sooner you get rid of the delusion the better, 
These things are very well in their place, very necessary, 
very right. Mending the holes in a man’s coat, or the 
broken glass in the window of his house, or giving him better 
ventilation, are all good things in their way—but they do 
not touch the real man. His coat may be of the finest cloth 
that was ever dyed; his house may be the most convenient, 
the best ventilated house that was ever built; and the man 
himself may be as to his thoughts, ragged and threadbare as 
the worst coat that was ever seen in St. Giles’s; his heart 
may be as unprotected against the bitter winds of hell as 
the most windowless hovel, and his soul reeking with an 
atmosphere in which no heavenly thought could live for an 
hour. Make the man right, and his coat will soon be whole, 
his house windowed, his ventilation healthful. I tell you, 
my brethren, while you are merely tinkering about on these 
outsides you are losing your time and your patience with it. 
He who is made instrumental in casting the devil out of a 
man is of more service to the real man than any mere 
reformer or philanthropist possibly can be. I care not in 
what form that devil may appear. It may be the devil of 
drunkenness, or the devil of debauchery, or the devil of Just, 
or it may be one of a more gentlemanly sort, of a sort 
tolerated by respectable people—the devil of pride, the devil 
of deceit, or of selfishness, or of covetousness, or of fashion 
—any of these less aifrighting shapes. The kingdom of 
Christ knows none of that weak sensitiveness which cloaks 
sin under involved language—“ it lays the axe to the root’ 
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—not a paper-knife does it employ, but an axe, and that not 
to some extreme branch of the human tree, but to the root. 
It says, “ Repent”—and that means change. It says not 
merely—“ Be decently and orderly people, and don’t go to 
excesses ; cultivate a respectable form of religion—but it says 
“Ye must be born again;” your very thoughts must be 
brought to run in a new and deeper channel; the affections 
of your heart must be set on a new object, or “ye cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” 

My brethren, there has been One among us who has left 
us in no perplexity about what is meant by the kingdom of 
God, what are its Jaws, what its power. One there has been 
who has shown us what are the true principles of life, what 
is the order of his kingdom, and He is by his Spirit working 
within us still to bring us into conformity with the order which 
he has established. There is one great reason for all that is 
terrible and saddening and perplexing in life—this reason 
‘—men have departed, and are departing from the order 
which is in Christ Jesus. JI mean, that they are living con- 
trary to his laws. By their sins and their selfishness men are 
doing what they can to darken the light which he has shed 
upon life—to confound and confuse what he has made plain 
—to crook what he has made straight—to fritter down the 
majesty of the truth which he taught; to overwrap it 
and hide it by their own devices. But in vain—that truth 
will assert itself, for there is life in it more living and 
powerful than in anything else. And however men may 
try to establish a different order of life to that which 
Christ has brought to us, this life alone shall triumph. 
Christ shall be sovereign and supreme. Believe me, 
my friends, you may as well try to move the sun from 
his centre, or shake the stars from their orbits, as fight 
against the progress of Christ’s kingdom. If you will not 
be a living stone in its structure, you will have to be concrete 
in its trenches. If you will not be a soldier in its ranks 
then over your dead body its ranks will advance to uni- 
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versal conquest. Command the thunder to cease its 
bellowing; bid the lightning rest in its cloud-bed; bid 
Time’s chariot to roll back its wheels; command the 
sea to rest from its raging; change if you can the laws 
of gravitation and attraction; bid the forces of the uni- 
verse be quiet; as well do this as oppose the onward march 
of this kingdom. Progress it will—you may progress 
with it, and be great in ¢¢ if you will, but if you will not, 
then progress it will in spite of you, for Omnipotence pulses 
at its heart, and the dog barking at the moon is not so 
ridiculous a sight as you attempting to stem the torrent of 
spiritual force which this kingdom contains. I invite you 
to a better mind ; to pray for the visible dominancy of this 
kingdom—lI invite you to throw into its forces the little 
force which you possess, you may help it on. God will 
honour you by making you able, but you cannot oppose it, 
except to your own destruction. ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” ‘ Now is the accepted time,” &c. 


‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run ; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise to set no more.” 


London. Ree 
teen, 


KINGDOM OF GRACE AND GLORY. 


These two kingdoms of grace and glory differ not specifically, but 
gradually ; they differ not in nature, but only in degree. The kingdom 
of grace is nothing but the incohation or beginning of the kingdom of 
glory; the kingdom of grace is glory in the seed, and the kingdom of 
glory is grace in the flower; the kingdom of grace is glory in the day- 
break, and the kingdom of glory is grace in the full meridian; the king- 
dom of grace is glory militant, and the kingdom of glory is grace 
triumphant. There is such an inseparable connection between these two 
kingdoms, grace and glory, that there is no passing into the one kingdom 
but by the other. At Athens there were two temples, a temple of virtue 
and a temple of honour; and there was no going into the temple of 
honour but through the temple of virtue; so the kingdoms of glory and 
grace are so joined together that we cannot go into the kingdom of glory 
but through the kingdom of grace. Many people aspire after the king- 
dom of glory, but never look after grace: but these two, which God hath 
joined together, may not be put asunder; the kingdom of grace leads to 
the kingdom of glory.—T. Watson. 
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Homaletic Shetches on the Pook of 
Asalms, 


Our PurposE.—Many learned and devout men have gone philologically through 
this TeHr1uim, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results 
of their inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To 
do the mere verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, 
would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its 
Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet received, 
and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best 
results of modern Biblicai scholarship. 

Our MetHop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1.) 
The HisToRyY of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delinea- 
tion of living character, and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and 
reach the spirit of the words, is a knowledge of the men and circumstances 
that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil. — (2.) Annotations of the 
passage. ‘This will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, 

hrase, or allusion that may occur.—(3.) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A 

owledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the most essential condi- 
tions for interpreting his meaning.—(4.) The HOMILETI¢s of the passage. This 
is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas that 
have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts, and indicate 
such sermonizing methods, as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Sussect: The Past Conquests and the Future Struggles of 
the Good. 


‘* T will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole heart ; 
I will show forth all thy marvellous works. 
I will be glad and rejoice in thee: ‘ 
I will sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High. 
When mine enemies are turned back, 
They shall fall and perish at thy presence. 
For thou hast maintained my right and my cause ; 
Thou satest in the throne judging right. 
Thou hast rebuked the heathen, 
Thou hast destroyed the wicked, 
Thou hast put out their name for ever and ever. 
O thou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end, 
And thou hast destroyed cities ; 
Their memorial is perished with them. 
But the Lord shall endure for ever : 
He hath prepared his throne for judgment, 
And he shall judge the world in righteousness, _ 
He shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. 
The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, 
A refuge in times of trouble. _ : 
And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee: 
For thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them that seek thee. 
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Sing praises to the Lord, which dwelleth in Zion : 

Declare among the people his doings. 

When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth them ; 

He forgetteth not the cry of the humble. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord ; 

Consider my trouble which I suffer of them that hate me, 

Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death; 

That I may show forth all thy praise in the gates of the 
daughter of Zion ; 

I will rejoice in thy salvation. 

The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made: 

In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 

The Lord is known by the judgment which he executeth : 

The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. Higgaion. 


Selah. 
The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
And all the nations that forget God. 
For the needy shall not alway be forgotten : 
The expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. 
Arise, O Lord; let not man prevail; 
Let the heathen be judged in thy sight. 
Put them in fear, O Lord: 
That the nations may know themselyes to be butmen. Selah.” 
Paaz Ex. 


History.—Whilst it is generally acknowledged that David was 
the author of this psalm, a great variety of opinions preyails as 
to the occasion of its composition. Some suppose that it was 
composed on the death of some one whom the writer had slain, 
such as Goliath of Gath, or some foreign king. Others suppose 
that it was occasioned by the victory over Absalom, and the 
suppression of the rebellion by his death. Others imagine that 
it was in celebration of some victory over the Philistines by 
David. Whilst others think that it originated with some great 
deliverance, such as the overthrow of the Babylonian empire by 
Cyrus, or the defeat of Haman’s plot. All this diversity of 
opinion shows that the period and circumstance of its origin must 
remain in doubt. The psalm, however, shows that it was com- 
posed in view of enemies; that the enemies were foreign ; called 
heathen ; that they were invaders, they ‘‘ destroyed cities ; ” 
and that they were partially conquered, for the victory is cele- 
brated in various verses. 


ANNOTATIONS.—“ To the chief musician upon Muthlabben.” ‘Some 
take ‘labben’ in this title as an anagram of Nabal, and read it 
on the death of the fool. (See 1 Sam. xxv. 25.) Others, slightly 
changing the Hebrew vowels, suppose the former part of the 
clause to denote female voices, or soprano; and the latter to mean 
Jor Ben, or (the children of) Ben, a Leyitical singer mentioned 
in 1 Chron. xy. 18. But it is most likely that ‘Muth-labben’ 
is the title of another poem, to the tune of which this psalm 
was composed ; just as, in 2 Sam. i. 18, a poem is referred to 
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which was known by the name of the ‘Bow.’ Thus it would 
mean, according to the song, Muthlabben.”’ 

** When mine enemies are turned back, they shall fall and perish at 
thy presence.” ‘The first two verses need no comment. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ ¢urned back,” used in relation to his enemies, means 
their overthrow, and the idea of the whole verse is that when 
my enemies are overthrown, they ‘“‘ perish,” and they perish 
because of thy ‘‘ presence ;” conquest is of Thee. 

“* For thow hast maintained my right and my cause; thow satest in the 
throne judging right.” Here, again, the idea is that his victory 
over his enemies, which was a righteous one, is of God; and 
that God gave him the victory because he determined his cause 
to be a right one, ‘‘ Thou satest in the throne judging right.” 

** Thou hast rebuked the heathen, thou hast destroyed the wicked, thou 
hast put out their name for ever and ever.” ‘* Heathen” means a 
foreign enemy, either an individual or a nation. David, in this 
verse, describes how God had treated this enemy, which was 
“‘qwicked.” (1.) He was rebuked, not merely by words, but by 
chastisements. (2.) Then he was destroyed; destroyed as com- 
pletely as the impious Goliath was destroyed. (3.) The extinc- 
tion of hisname. ‘ Thou hast put out their name for ever and 
ever.” No morea position or a name amongst men. 

“© O thou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end; and thou 
hast destroyed cities ; their memorial is perished with them.” This 
is not to be regarded as an apostrophe to the enemy, but rather as 
indicating the writer’s state of mind as he meditated on the fact 
that his enemy, which had ‘‘ destroyed cities,” &c., and there- 
fore a powertul one, would be no more engaged in laying cities 
and towns inruins. It means, my enemy has finished his de- 
vastations for ever. 

** But the Lord shall endure for ever ; he hath prepared lis throne 
for judgment,” &c. (Vers. 7—10.) These verses require no special 
comment, their meaning is plain. Utterances very similar to 
them are frequent from the pen of the writer. We have noticed 
some of them before, and shall have frequent occasion to do so 
again. 

oa Sing praises to the Lord, which dwelleth in Zion ; declare among the 
people his doings.’’ At the memory of God’s merciful interposition, 
the writer breaks into an exultant song of praise. ‘‘ Which 
dwelleth in Zion.” ‘* Zion” at this time was the place where 
the tabernacle was set up, and the worship of God was celebrated, 
hence it was spoken of as his dwelling-place ; there he made 
special manifestations of himself. 

“When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth them ; he 
forgetteth not the cry of the humble.” ‘‘ God is here revealed in the 
character which He assumes in Gen. ix. 5, where the same yerb 
and noun are used in the first clause of the verse before us. The 
word translated ‘ blood,’ is in the plural form. Hence the literal 
translation of the next word is, he has remembered them, 7.e., 
the bloods or murders. The cry meant, is the cry of suffering 
and complaint with particular reference. (Gen. iy. 10.) Accord- 
ing to another reading of the last clause, the cry is that of the 
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meek or humble, not of the distressed. But the common text 
affords a better sense, and really includes the other, as the in- 
nocence of the sufferers is implied though not expressed. The 
general import of the verse is that God’s judgments, though 
deferred, are not abandoned ; that he does not forget, even what 
he seems to disregard, and that sooner or later he will certainly 
appear as an avenger. Murder is here put as the highest crime 
against the person, for all others, and indeed for wickedness in 
general,” (Alexander.) 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord ; consider my trouble which I suffer 

of them that hate me, thou that liftest me up from the gates of 

death ; that I may show forth all thy praise in the gates of the 
daughter of Zion: I will rejoice in thy salvation.” This prayer 
shows that David, notwithstanding the discomfiture of some of 
his enemies, had still others to grapple with, and that his deliver- 
ance from them required the interposition of God. ‘‘The phrase 

‘ gates of death, relates to the prevalent views about the unseen 

world—the world where the dead abide. That world was repre- 

sented as beneath; asa dark and gloomy abode; as enclosed by 
bars and walls; as entered by gates—the graye leading to it.” 

(Barnes.) He prays for the perservation of his life, in order that 

he might praise his Maker. ‘‘ That I may show forth all thy 

praise in the gates of the daughter of Zion.” ‘In the gates— 
expositors commonly remark—were the assemblies, and judg- 
ments held; hence, in the gates means in the public meetings. 

But this explanation is untenable. God’s praise is not to be 

celebrated in the gates, amid the throng of worldly business, but 

in the Temple. The expression is to be regarded as simply 
meaning within.” (Hengstenberg.) We are commanded to enter 
his ‘‘ gates with thanksgiving.” 

“The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made: in the net 
which they hid is their own foot taken.’ The destruction, which 
the heathen, the idolatrous people, his enemies, had designed for 
him, overtook themselves. ‘* The net”? here referred to, seems to 
have been particularly a net to take wild beasts, to catch one of 
their feet like a modern trap. David’s enemies had set a trap 
for him, and they had got into it themselves. 

‘The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. Higgaion. 
Selah.” A repetition of the same idea. Wicked men entrapped 
in their own trap. ‘‘figgaion,” in the margin, is meditation, 
and is so rendered elsewhere. (Psa. xix. 14.) It may indicate a 
pause stronger than ‘‘Selah.” The two words together, as here, 
mInay mean, ‘‘give special thought to this.” 

The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God,” ‘* Hell”’—sheol—here means the graye, the world of de- 
parted spirits. Some render the words thus: ‘ Know that the 
ungodly shall be turned into the graye, the heathen, yea all 
that forget God.” But is it not suggested that hell here means 
more than the graye, for do not all godly and ungodly go alike 
to the grave? 

“For the needy shall not always be forgotten: the expectation of the 
poor shall not perish for ever.” The idea of the passage is, that the 
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persecuted and oppressed will not always be neglected. They 
will one day have justice done them. 

** Arise, O Lord, let not man prevail: let not the heathen be judged 
in thy sight.” David, rightly or wrongly, regarded war against 
him as war against God, and as a theocratic king it was so, and 
hence he calls upon God to interpose. 

“* Put them in fear, O Lord: that the nations may know themselves 
to be but men. Selah.” ‘‘The word translated ‘ fear’ is else- 
where used to signify a razor. Hence some would render the 
first clause, apply the razor to them, i.e., shave them, in allusion 
to the Oriental feeling with respect to the beard. But this seems 
far-fetched, and the masoretic reading yields a better sense. The 
precise import of the first phrase seems to be, set fear as a guard 
over them (Psa. exli. 3), or jom it to them as a constant com- 
panion.” (Alewander.) ‘* That the nations may know themselves 
to be but men.” Alas! men do not know themselves to be but 
men ; ignorant, depraved, frail, dying. 


ARGUMENT.—‘‘ (1.) Dayid personally thanks God for interposing 
as the righteous Judge to maintain his cause and punish his foes. 
(Ver. 1—6.) (2.) He rejoices in the thought that evermore and 
everywhere God will be found acting in this character. (Ver. 
7—10.) (3.) He calls on his people to join him in celebrating 
God’s kindness to himself and the nation. (Ver.11—18.) (4.) He 
concludes with a prayer to God to complete his work of righteous 
retribution.” (Ver. 19, 20.) (Dalman Hapstone.) 


Homitetics.—As this psalm evidently embraces two leading sub- 
jects, the one referring to past triumphs, and the other to future 
struggles, it may be homiletically employed to illustrate The past 
conquests and the future struggles of the good. 


I. THe PAST CONQUESTS OF THE GooD. The Psalmist, 
in reviewing what the Almighty had done for him, in 
turning back and overthrowing his enemies, was filled with 
religious gratitude, and this gratitude expresses itself in two 
distinct forms, that of worship, and that of meditation. 

First: Here is the worship of gratitude for the past. His 
soul goes up to heaven with thanksgiving. (1.) His grati- 
tude was hearty. “I will praise thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart.” His gratitude was no fleeting emotion, no 
divided affection, no partial sympathy of mind. It was deep, 
absorbing, engrossing all the powers of his soul. There is 
no true worship where the whole heart is not engaged. 
(2.) His gratitude was practical. “I will show forth all 
thy marvellous works.” All my deliverances are thy mar- 
vellous works; I ascribe my victories to thee ; I will count 
my triumphs as thine, and publish them abroad as thy 
works. ‘True gratitude loves to publish to the world the 
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kindness of the benefactor. (8.) His gratitude was joyous. 
“T will be glad, and rejoice in thee ; I will sing praise to 
thy name, O thou Most High.” Gratitude is joy; it 1s 
divine goodness acting on the soul, like the sunbeam of 
spring on the songsters of the grove, setting all to music. It 
is the transporting spirit in the pean of angels and of 
saints. ‘ Unto him that loved us,” &c. (4.) His gratitude 
was special, By this I mean it arose at this time from a 
special deliverance, and this is described. ‘‘ When mine 
enemies are turned back, they shall fall and perish at thy 
presence. or thou hast maintained my right and my 
cause,” &c. (3—7.) Whilst a good man is always thankful, 
special interpositions of Heaven serve to stimulate and 
intensify his gratitude. 

Secondly: Here is the reflection of gratitude for the past. 
From the seventh to the thirteenth verse we have his 
reflections. (1.) Upon God’s government. He thinks of 
God’s government (a) as eternal. ‘‘The Lord shall endure 
for ever.”’ Amid the thrones that David had seen wrecked 
in battle, he thought upon God’s throne as eternal. “Thy 
throne O God is for ever,” &c. (b.) As universal. He shall 
judge “the world.” Not a province, not a section of the 
human race, but all men. He ruleth overall. (c.) As 
righteous. ‘He shall minister judgment to the people in 
uprightness.” Just and right is He. His nature is the 
foundation, his will the rule, his expressions the revelation 
of universal right. We have his reflections, (2.) Upon 
God’s character. He thinks of God’s character (a.) As 
merciful. “The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, 
a refuge in time of trouble.” God is a friend to the tried, 
“a father to the fatherless, a husband to the widow.’ What 
arefuge! He thinks of God’s character (b.) As faithful. 
“They that know thy name will put their trust in thee.” 
His character is worthy of confidence ; they that know Him 
most will trust Him most absolutely. He thinks of God’s 
character (¢.) As praiseworthy. ‘Sing praises to the Lord, 
which dwelleth in Zion,” &c. He is worthy of the sublimest 
strains of gratitude and adoration, therefore, sing praises. 
He thinks of God’s character. (d.) As retributive. ‘“ When 
he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth them.” 
There is a time when he will make the “ inquisition.” At 
that time wickedness shall be punished, and virtue shall be 
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rewarded. Such are the workings of David’s mind in view 
of the past triumphs God had won for him. He worships 
and reflects. Let us do the same. 


Il. Tue FuruRE srrucGLEs oF THE GooD. The Psalm 
shows that though many of his enemies were destroyed, 
several were still alive, and active, and with them he had to 
struggle. In view of the foes that still surrounded him, 
and the troubles that loomed before him, he appears, in the 
last seven verses before us a suppliant, a teacher, and an 
intercessor. He appears here— 

First: As a suppliant. He offers two distinct prayers. 
The first in the 13th and 14th verses, ‘Have mercy upon 
me, O Lord; consider my trouble, which I suffer of them 
that hate me, thou that liftest me up from the gates 
of death; that I may show forth all thy praise in the 
gates of the daughter of Zion. I will rejoice in thy sal- 
vation.” This prayer contains three things. (1.) The 
expression of great distress. ‘1 suffer.” (2.) The acknow- 
ledgment of divine help. ‘Thou that liftest me up.’ God 
hath helped me before. Past mercies are pleas for future 
favours. (3.) The declaration of religious purpose. “That 
I may show forth all thy praise,” &e. The other prayer is 
the last two verses. ‘“ Arise,O Lord; let not man prevail ; 
let the heathen be judged in thy sight. Put them in fear, 
O Lord: thaé the nations may know themselves to be but 
men. Selah.” This prayer contains four things. (1.) Restrain 
the wicked. ‘Let not man (thatis, wicked man) prevail.” 
Thwart him in his purposes. To pray against the success of 
wicked men is to pray for their happiness. (2.) Rechkon with 
the wicked. Let the heathen be judged in thy sight.” Pro- 
nounce a just judgment upon them, make their wrongness 
appear, and vindicate the just. (3.) Terrify the wicked. 
“Put them in fear.” They are callous and reckless in their 
doings. Strike terror into them, that they may pause, 
reflect, and reform. (4.) Enlighten the wicked. ‘That the 
nations may know themselves to be but men.” Self-igno- 
rance is the curse of humanity. He appears here— 

Secondly : As a teachar. The fifteenth and three following 
verses are didactic. The verses teach three things. (1.) That 
wickedness is ruinous. (a.) Its ruin is self-inflicted. ‘ The 
heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made ; in the net 
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which they hid is their own foot taken,” &c. The sinner is 
short-sighted ; all his actions go to deepen the pit in which 
he is to fall, to fabricate the net in which he is to be 
entrapped. (b.) Its ruin isinevitable. ‘The wicked shall 
be turned into hell.” A moral sheol awaits every wicked 
soul. (2.) That human history reveals God. “The Lord 
is known by the judgment which he executeth.” Providence 
is a divine revelation. (3.) That retribution will right all 
classes. “The needy shall not alway be forgotten; the 
expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever.” The 
time hastens when God shall balance all human accounts. 


A Homiletic Glance at the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 


The student is requested to keep in mind the following things, which will throw much 
light upon the Epistle. First: The circumstances of the writer when he wrote. He 
was a prisoner in Rome, During his residence there, in ‘‘ his own hired house’? 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31), from the spring 4.p. 61 to 63, he wrote the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and to the Ephesians. It is generally supposed that this 
Epistle to the Ephesians was the first he wrote during his imprisonment. Secondly: 
The circumstances of the persons addressed. They lived, it is thought, in Ephesus 
an illustrious city in the district of Iona, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and about 
the middle of the western coast of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. It had 
attained in Paul’s day such a distinction as in popular estimation to be identified with 
the whole of the Roman province of Asia. It was the centre of the worship of the 
great goddess Diana. Paul resided here on two different occasions. The first, a.p. 54 
for a very short period (Acts xviii. 19—21); the second, for a period of more than two 
years. The persons therefore addressed in this letter are those whom he had converted 
from paganism, and in whom he felt all the interest of a spiritual father. Thirdly: The 
purpose of the letter. The aim of the Epistle seems to be to set forth the origin and 
development of the Church of Christ, and to impress those Ephesian Christians, who 
lived under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, with the unity and beauty of a 
temple transcendently more glorious. For the minute critical exegesis of this apostolic 
encyclical, we direct our readers to the commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson 
Jowett, Harless, Stier, Eadie, Hodge, and, last though not least, Ellicott. Our aim 
will be to draw out, classify, and set in homiletic order, the Divine ideas reached by the 
critical aid of such distinguished scholars. 


Supsnct: Gospel Reconciliation—its Subjects, Agency, and 
Results. 


“Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles in 
the flesh, who are called Uncireumcision by that which is called 
the Circumcision in the flesh made by hands; that at that time 
ye were without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
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Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world: but now, in Christ Jesus, 
ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ. or he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition between us; having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace; and that he might reconcile 
both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby ; and came and preached peace to you which were afar 
off, and to them that were nigh. For through him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father. Now therefore ye are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God ; and are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: in whom 
ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” —Ephes. i. 11—22. 


Annotations.—‘ Wherefore remember’? —recur to the glorious change 
which the Gospel has effected in you through the infinite mercy of God, 
in order that you may be inspired with the sentiments of adoring 
gratitude. 

“« That ye being in time past Gentiles in the flesh who are called uncireumcision 
by that which is called the circumcision in the flesh made by hands.” Cir- 
cumcision was a divine rite employed as a mark to distinguish the Jews 
as a theocratic people, a people specially favoured of heaven. All who 
had not this ritualistic sign were regarded as heathen and beyond the 
pale of the true Church. The Gentiles were such, they were uncir- 
cumcised. Those who were of the circumcision “in the flesh made by 
hands ’—the Jews regarded all the uncircumcised—the peoples of the 
earth—with more than haughty indifference, with pietistic contempt. 
Moral renovation of soul, effected by the Gospel, is elsewhere called 
-« Circumcision of the heart.’’ In contradistinction to this the apostle 
here speaks of the “ Circumcision in the flesh made by hands.” 

“<< At that time ye were without Christ.’ Not only were they “without” any 
vital interest in Him, but without any knowledge of Him. They were 
heathen, worshippers of Diana. 

“ Being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.” This means more than 
their being without Christ, or uncircumcised “in the flesh.’ It means 
that they were utter strangers to that polity—zohirela—by which the 
true worship had been carried on in the world. 

“ And strangers from the covenant of promise,” kal &évor T&v diaOnKGy Tis 
érayyeMas. “The word ‘ covenants’ is in the plural, because God 

entered repeatedly into covenant with his people, It is called ‘a cove- 
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nant of promise,’ or rather of the promise, because the promise of re- 
demption was connected therewith.” (Hodge.) 

“ Having no hope.’ They had, of course, hope, as all men have hope, but 
they had not the hope the Gospel inspires. 

“ And without God in the world.’—d Seo.—atheists, They had gods but 
they were ‘without ” the true God. They were ‘‘in the world,” the 
world which God made, owns and fills with his glory, and yet they were 
without Him. 

“ Now in Christ Jesus ye who some time were far off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ’ Were is the change that had been accomplished in 
them. They who had been “far off” without Christ, without a true 
system of worship, without God, “are made nigh,” and the means by 
which the change had been effected is the blood of Jesus Christ, that is 
by Christ. It is worthy of remark that the same moral results which 
are ascribed to the blood of Christ are also frequently ascribed in Scrip- 
ture to the word of God, the love of God, &c. 

“ For he is our peace, who hath made both one.’ ‘* He is our peace,” he has 
effected our reconciliation, he has brought Jews and Gentiles together, 
and both to God. ' 

“And hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us.’ There 
was a balustrade of stone which separated the court of the Gentiles 
from the holy place, which it was death for a Gentile to pass. To this 
the apostle alludes. 

“ Having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances.’ Here is the moral ‘middle wall of partition’’— 
enmity, and this enmity was kept up by ceremonial institutions. ‘ The 
law of commandments contained in ordinances.” This Christ 
“abolished.’”’ ‘ Abolished in his flesh.’”’ That is by what He did and 
suffered in the flesh, whilst on this earth. He substituted for all cere- 
monial laws, anew commandment, the everlasting law of love. 

“* For to make in himself of twain one new man so making peace.” It is 
Socrates, I think, who defines friendship as being “one soul in two 
bodies.” Christ indeed puts one moral soul in all men, however 
different in organisation, circumstances, or education. 

“ That he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross.’ The Greek 
for “reconcile (4 roxaradddén), found only here, and Colossians i. 20, 
expresses not only a return to favour with one, but so to lay aside enmity 
that complete amity follows ; to pass from enmity to complete reconcilia- 
tion. Itis worthy of remark that Paul does not intimate that Christ 
reconciles God to man, but that He reconciles man to God. 

“ Having slain the enmity thereby.’ The enmity not merely between Jews 
and Gentiles, but between both and God, not the enmity in God to 
either, but the enmity in both to Him. He slew this, slew it by having 
been slain Himself. 

“And came and preached peace to you which were afar off, and to them 
that were nigh.’ He not only died for peace, but He preached for 
peace. He preached peace from his own lips (Luke iv. 26; John xx. 
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19 ; xxi. 16), and He preached it also through his apostles. He preached 
it before and after his crucifixion. 

“ For through him we both have access by one Spirit unto the Father.’ The 
meaning of this is, that through Him we both in one spirit have our 
admission unto the Father. Through Christ man has an introduction 
to the Father, he is taken into the holy of holies; and an introduction 
to the Father by a divine Spirit. 

“Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God.’ They are now citizens of the 
same spiritual kingdom, and more, members of one family, and that the 
family of God. 

“And are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone.’ The same image in chapter iii. 18, 
recurs in his addresses to the Ephesian elders, and in his epistle to 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 19). It was naturally 
suggested by the splendid architecture of Diana’s temple, the glory 
of the idolatrous world. The image of a building is appropriate also 
to the Jew-Christians ; as the temple at Jerusalem was the stronghold 
of Judaism. ‘“ Foundation of the Apostles,” 7.c., upon their ministry and 
living example. Christ Himself, the only true foundation, was the grand 
subject of their ministry, and spring of their life. As one with Him 
rand his fellow-workers, they, too, in secondary sense, are called 
“foundations.” (Rev. ii. 14.) The ‘‘ prophets” are joined with them 
closely, for the expression is here not “‘fowndations of the apostles and 
the prophets,’’ but ‘‘ foundation of the apostles and prophets.” For the 
doctrine of both was essentially one. (1 Peter i. 10, 11; Rev. xix. 10.) 
The apostles take the precedency. (Luke x. 24.) Thus he appropri- 
ately shows regard to the claims of the Jews and Gentiles, ‘the pro- 
phets”’ representing the old Jewish dispensation: ‘‘the apostles” the 
new. “The prophets” of the new also are included. (P.C.) The 
society, fellowship, household, kingdom of souls organized by Christ, 
is that of which He is the ‘‘ chief corner stone.” 

“Tn whom all the building jfitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord ; in whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.’ The idea is that the society, church, or kingdom 
of which Christ is the “‘ corner stone”’ is (1) beautifully united, ‘framed 
together,’ every part rightly adjusted in its true part. (2.) Gradually 
advancing. ‘Groweth.” New stones are added every day and the 
building is rising. (3.) Religiously consecrated. ‘‘ A holy temple.” 
All the parts are consecrated to their use. (4.) Divinely tenanted. “In 
whom ye have an habitation.’”’ God dwells in all whom Christ has 
reconciled to Him, 


Homiterics.—Reconci1ation is the grand idea of this passage, and it 
sets before us the condition of its subjects, the nature of its agency, and the 
blessedness of its achievement. 
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I, THE CONDITION OF ITS SUBJECTS. They are here presented 
in two aspects—aspects in which all men in their unregenerated 
state are found. 

First : As socially disharmonized. Between the Jews and 
the Gentiles there was no accord; on the contrary, there was a 
deep, mutual variance in sympathy and soul. ‘There was a 
“middle wall of partition between them.” That wall was built 
by political prejudices and religious differences, and was cemented 
by a mutual “enmity.” So that they were “aliens,” and 
“ strangers,” and morally “far off” from each other. There are 
these social differences between unregenerate men now, the 
world over. Instead of union, there is division—harmony, 
there is discord—love, there isenmity. Hence the eternal feuds, 
domestic, social, ecclesiastical, political. Some “ middle wall of 
partition” divides family from family, class from class, nation 
from nation, man from man. 

Secondly: As religiously disharmonized. ‘There was not only 
a mutual variance between Jew and Gentile, but there was a 
variance between both and God. Religiously the Jew is repre- 
sented here as being “without Christ,’ ignorant of Him, and 
uninterested in Him ; “ without hope,” without any well-founded 
hope of future good; “ without God”—practical atheists. Living 
every day as if no God existed. Does not this describe the 
religious condition of all unregenerate men in every part of the 
world? What a picture of the moral world! Hideous, yet 
life-like ! 


II, Tae nature oF rts acency. Who is the Great Recon- 
ciler? Who is He that reconciles men to men, and all to God ? 
There is One, and only One. ‘ Now in Christ Jesus ye who 
sometime were far off, are made nigh.” The passage gives 
three ideas about this reconciling. 

First : It is the work of self-sacrifice. Christ does it by his 
blood,” by his ‘‘ cross.” ‘What is the blood of Christ? Not 
of course the vital fluid which flowed through his corporeal 
veins—not his mere existence, but the governing moral spirit of 
his life. The real life of a man is his governing disposition. 
This is the moral blood that circulates through all his activities, 
What is the governing spirit of Christ? Self-sacrificing love. 
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Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. It is by 
that self-sacrificing spirit of his in teaching, working, praying, 
and dying, that He does the work of the world’s reconciliation. 
Love alone can killenmity. Christ’s moral blood is the atoning 
power. 

Secondly : I¢ is the work of abolishment. Christ’s mission is 
destructive as well as constructive. He pulls down as well as 
builds up. He came to destroy the works of the devil. (1.) He 
abolishes dividing forms. He breaks down the “middle wall of 
partition.” When He died upon the cross, not only was the 
veil in the great temple of life, which divided men from God, 
rent asunder, but the wall that divided man from man, was 
broken down. “The whole law of commandments contained in 
ordinances” was abolished. ‘Blotting out the handwriting of 
ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to the cross.” (Col. i1. 14.) 
He gave man one system of worship. ‘God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” 
(2.) He abolishes the dividing spirit. ‘‘The enmity.” The 
abolishment of the mere separating forms would still leave souls 
asunder if enmity existed. He slays the enmity. 

Thirdly : I¢ is the work of preaching. “Preaching peace.” 
“ And came and preached peace to you.” Christ preached peace 
Himself both before and after his death. His personal ministry 
was emphatically a ministry of peace in spirit and in doctrine— 
in example and in aim. He preached by his servants. This was 
the grand subject of the apostle’s ministry. This is the grand 
subject of all ministers. The Gospel is a Gospel of peace ; 
Christ was the Prince of Peace. 


II]. THE BLESSEDNESS OF ITS ACHIEVEMENT. What is the 
grand result of his reconciling agency ? 

First : Union of manto man. “To make in himself of twain © 
one newman.” Giving all men, however diverse in temperament, 
circumstances, and education, one moral soul. ‘This is the true 
union, the union of heart, making men one—one in sympathy, 
one in purpose, one in Christ. 

Secondly : Union of man to God. “And that he might 
reconcile both unto God.” In truth, man can only become 
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truly united to his brother man by first becoming united to 
God. He must love the Great Father supremely before he will 
love his race with the affection of a genuine brotherhood. ‘True 
philanthropy grows out of piety. Men thus united to God, the 
passage suggests, are united together (1) As citizens of the same 
spiritual state. They are “ fellow citizens of the saints.” The com- 
mon citizenship of all isin heaven. All are alike loyal to the 
same authority, obedient to the same laws, inheritors of the 
same rights. (2.) As members of the same spiritual family. 
They are of the “household of God.” They are united not by 
mutual interests, or covenant arrangements, but by the clinging 
instincts of family affection. They are of the family of God. 
(3.) As parts of the same spiritual temple. ‘And are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets,’ &c. In some 
respects the parts of a building are more united even than the 
members of a family. In a well-constructed edifice one part is 
so dependent on another, that to disturb a portion would be to 
injure the whole. All whom Christ reconciles are parts of a 
grand temple. (a.) Beautifully united, “framed together.” 
(b.) Gradually advancing: “‘Groweth” the growth of a living 
organism, not the mere growth of a building. (c.) Religiously 
consecrated : ‘A holy tempte.” What a glorious temple is this! 
The temple of Diana these Ephesians originally considered as 
the glory of the world, but it would appear to them contemptible 
by the grand spiritual temple that Paul here pictures to their 
imagination. 


‘* How faithful to each other are the parts of the human body! Let an offen- 
sive and shameful object be presented to the face, and the heart instantly 
sympathises with it, and despatches a gush of blood to serve as a veil and screen 
it from disgrace. On the contrary, let the heart receive a shock from violent 
anger or sudden fright, and instantly the blood forsakes the face and rushes 
to the help of the suffering member, the consequence of which is that we grow 
pale. Christians ought to act in the same manner, seeing that we are members 
one of another. In every case where the means are in our power, and conscience 
permits, we should endeavour to screen our neighbour's shame, take his afflic- 
tion to heart, and hasten in emergencies to his aid.” 


ScrivER (an old Author). 
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THE BYEWAYS OF THE BIBLE.—No. IX. 
Supsect: The Sons of Eli. 
“The Lord would slay them.”—1 Sam. ii. 25. 
Analysis of Homily the Eight Bundred and Third. 


DOUBT if we are permitted, and I am sure we are not obliged, 
to take the fatalist view of this verse. When it says of 
the sons of Eli, that “they hearkened not to their father,” it 
simply means what it says, viz., that of their own deliberate and 
wicked free-will, they refused his advice. And when it implies 
that this came to pass, “ because the Lord would slay them,” 
what more does it teach of necessity, than that God was so 
displeased with their wilful and obstinate wickedness, that He 
did not rescue them from it by his grace? He fulfilled his 
purpose of slaying them by leaving them to themselves. It is 
in the same way we read in the Book of Exodus, sometimes that 
God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, sometimes that Pharaoh hardened 
his own—the interpretation and reconciliation of the two state- 
ments lying in this truth, that men’s hearts naturally become 
hardened when they are left to themselves. God, in short, is 
said to destroy a man when he does not save him from himself. 
But if this is the simple explanation, it is not the whole in- 
struction, of our text. Let us observe, on the contrary, when 
thus understood, how it bears, I., On the extent of God’s mercy ; 
and II., On the vindication of his justice. 


I. Toe Extent or Gop’s mercy. Here were two men, so 
notorious in wickedness, that the whole land of Israel may be said 
to have trembled with their guilt. With peculiar advantages and 
responsibilities, they had peculiarly offended. They had despised 
and abused the ordinances in which it was their privilege to 
minister, till men had learned to abhor them; they had scattered 
and robbed the flock which they had been appointed to feed 
and maintain ; they had done so much, in fact, and gone so far, 
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that even their own father, the high priest of the land, hardly 
knew how to intercede for them, or to hope for mercy in their 
case. Such appears to be his reluctant meaning in verse 25, 
“Tf one man sin against another, the judge shall judge him» 
but if a man sin against the Lord,” against the very sacrifices 
which speak of pardon and peace, “ who shall entreat for him?” 
Such were these men at this time. And yet, in regard to them, 
it appears, even then, if they had but listened to their father’s 
remonstrance, if they had but repented and turned from their sin, 
that they would, notwithstanding all, have been spared. So itis 
implied in our text. They did not “‘hearken” because God let 
them alone ; and He let them alone because He intended their 
destruction. If they had hearkened (is it not a legitimate 
deduction ?) they would not have been destroyed, but forgiven. 
How clear, therefore, the possibility of forgiveness to the vilest 
of all who repents ! You may take the case, as the Scriptures take 
here, of a degree of iniquity so extraordinary and portentous 
that all God-fearing men shake their heads in despair about the 
culprits. Yet close to them, even as they stood in their guilt, 
there was an open door of escape; and not only so, but if God, 
for certain wise purposes, of which we can only discover an 
infinitesimal portion, had not put a certain kind of restraint on 
lis mercy, they might have passed through that door and been 
saved. What an amazing degree of power, therefore, that mercy 
must possess! What astonishing virtue for the remission of 
transgression! We often wonder at the “ abounding”’ of iniquity. 
Does not “ grace abound” even more ? 


II. Tur vinpication or Gon’s sustice. If men had done so 
much as these sinners had, at the time when Eli undertook to 
remonstrate with them, and if God had determined in con- 
sequence to cut them off in their sins, why were they not cut 
off as they were? All Israel rang with their guilt. Would not 
that have been vindication sufficient for the most exemplary 
punishment in their case? Would not the connexion between 
the sin and the punishment, between the measure of guilt which 
called for the judgment, and the measure of judgment which 
descended in response, have been sufficiently clear, as things 
were ? It appears not in God’s view. With all they had done 
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and dared, one finishing touch was still necessary to make the 
portraiture of their guilt quite complete. Accordingly, just in 
the fullest insolence of their evil courses, a most sclemn and 
pathetic message was brought to their ears. An aged and white- 
headed messenger, standing to them in one of the tenderest and 
most authoritative of all earthly relations as their father, and 
in a spiritual relation certainly not less affecting, as God’s 
appointed high priest, came with failing voice and trembling 
heart, and entreated them to repent. The very indulgent weak- 
ness of his remonstrance should have had the greater effect upon 
them. How plaintive, how almost heart-breaking is the tone 
of entreaty he adopts! ‘Nay, my sons,” as though deprecating 
their resentment, as though imploring them to listen at least, 
“for it is no good report that I hear.” Can they resist this ? 
They can; they are entreaty-proof. Even this kindest and 
gentlest, this almost too deferential of remonstrances, they can 
listen to and despise. And this seems to be about the highest 
pitch to which human wickedness can proceed. To defy God’s 
justice is awful enough; to despise his mercy is worse still. Even 
the fallen angels, it may be asserted, have never fallen into this. 
What they would do, if mercy were offered to them, it is beyond 
us to inquire. What we seem to know is, that never having 
had such an opening, the unparalleled guilt of despising it does 
not attach to them, but to men. 

The purpose answered, then, with these sons of Eli, in thus 
delaying their fully ripe punishment for a season, was to furnish 
additional evidence of God’s justice, because of their guilt. A 
sounding-line had been employed of given length; but only 
with a given measure, therefore, of result. When it was all 
“paid out” without touching ground, it only proved that there 
was a greater depth of wickedness than its length. To prove 
how much more existed, a still further and still deeper line was 
required. And it was by this deeper line that God’s careful 
justice was made irreproachably manifest in men’s eyes. Many 
similar cases are to be found in God’s Word. The antediluvians, 
so long preached to and warned by Noah, after sentence pro- 
nounced ; the people of Sodom, with their iniquity full, prayed 
for yet by Abraham, and appealed to by Lot, all in vain ; 
Pharaoh admonished, alternately punished and spared, entreated 
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even by his own perishing subjects, giving way inch by inch, 
but at last repenting even of his reluctant repentance—are all 
cases in point. So, also, the Jewish nation at large (Matt. xxii. 
37, 38), who, instead of paying reverence to the Son, said, 
“‘This is the heir, let us kill him.” So, wherever Gospel mercy 
is proclaimed, and being proclaimed, is rejected—there is no 
proof like this of man’s sin—there is no vindication like this 
of God’s justice. “Of sin, because they believe not on me.” 
(John xvi. 9.) What, indeed, is to be done with sinners who 
refuse to be forgiven ? 

The subject may well lead our minds forward to the coming 
“day of the Lord,” and so give us confidence and comfort 
amongst the perplexities of the present. The cases above 
referred tu are now exceptional ; but they will by-and-by be the 
tule, They are roadside stations on the railway of Time, dis- 
tantly yet distinctly similar to that Metropolitan terminus which 
it leads to. The open judgments now inflicted but rarely, will in 
“the day of judgment ’”’ be universal. And universal, also, will 
be on that day God’s vindication of his justice. This is one 
great object, indeed, of its appointment ; and so, one great evi- 
dence of its truth. It is to be “the day of wrath, and revelation 
of the righteous anger of God.” No more forbearance, as now. 
No more “clouds and darkness” (Psa. xcvii. 2) as at present. 
No more room, then, for the cavillings of sinners, nor for the. 
perplexities of saints, as to his justice. By the solemn reference 
to “the books,” by the evidence of the sinner’s own works, by 
the openness of the whole transaction, in every instance of sal- 
vation, in every case of condemnation, God will prove Himself 
to be just. “Just and true are thy ways, Thou King of Saints.” 
Such will be the song of that day! Should not our present 
song, therefore, with that prospect, be in the words of the 
hymn ; 

** Lord, by Thy saving power, 
So make us live and die, 


That we may stand, in that dread hour, 
At Thy right hand on high!” 


Maruematicus, M.A., 
Formerly Chaplain Trin. Coll., Cam. 
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THE FOREIGN PULPIT.—No. IX. 
Supsect: The Temptation of Christ. 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted 
of the devil,’ &c.—Matt. iv. 1—11. 


Sualysis of Homily the Eight Hundred and Fourth. 


DARK mysterious shadow falls across this history, but 
what of instruction, comfort, and encouragement for us is 
here is clear. We learn here how we are to overcome our 
temptations. 
The First Temptation. 


First : Of the Temptation in general. Jesus had just been 
baptized, which served the purpose of a dedication at the begin- 
ning of his public work, and accordingly the Father endued 
Him with the Spirit without measure. As the Son of God, He 
was always one with the Father, but now his human conscious- 
ness as well had reached its full maturity, and had so unfolded 
itself as to receive into itself the fulness of the Godhead. . He 
is henceforth in his human nature also the eternal prophet, 
priest, and king of men. Thus equipped, the spirit that filled 
Him led Him into the wilderness. Why? Having received 
power for his work He must now receive its plan, must look 
over the whole way He had to tread to the cross and the 
ascension. He was now to choose the path the Messiah was to 
tread as his own, that his work might be meritorious before 
God ; and in order to this the false way must be presented and 
rejected. As the Messiah, He must be tempted and must over- 
come. 

But such temptation could not rise in his own soul, for his 
heart knew no evil lust. The temptation came from without ; 
the tempter himself came to Him. It was a triumph of divine 
wisdom over the craft of Satan, that the wicked one should be 
allowed to draw near to the Saviour of the world just when 
Christ needed to be assured of his great final victory over Satan. 

We are all tempted, but not of God; He may prove, He 
cannot tempt. Men will not believe it, but Satan is bebind all 
the temptations seeking to throw men into the abyss ; they have 
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power over us because of lust within; we need to watch and - 
fight. 

Secondly : The occasion of the Temptation. Jesus had fasted 
forty days and was hungry. How could He fast so long? The 
answer must be sought in the strength and intensity of his inner 
life. A man absorbed in some work will often forget to eat. 
Men under deep sorrow will fast for days without intending to 
do so. Paul ate nothing for three daysat Damascus. We have 
no account of the mental life of Jesus in the wilderness, but 
He was so absorbed as to forget the refreshment his bodily life 
needed. This hunger was to the tempter an occasion. Here 
was a vulnerable spot in this pure heroic man which he would 
pierce. i 

Some occasions are more suitable to the tempter’s purposes 
than others. Moments of joy, sorrow, or unwatchfulness he often 
seizes ; our weak side he attacks. We need to watch. 

Thirdly: The temptation is to sin for the sake of bread. 
Very subtle and alluring are the treacherous words of the wily 
tempter, “Command that these stones be made bread.” The 
miracle would have been an act of distrust; an adventurer like 
Mahomet might have attempted it, Christ was incapable of it. 
The aim of the tempter was to make Him use his miraculous 
power to satisfy his personal want; this would have been to 
misuse his power and to degrade Himself. 

The temptation to sin for the sake of bread is common, and 
many are misled by it. Many who shrink from dark ways are 
guilty of distrust in their temporal circumstances. Many forget 
their spiritual needs in caring for the temporal. 

Fourthly: Zhe victery of Christ over this temptation. Man 
shall not live by bread alone,” &c. He lived in the word of 
God ; it in Him. It had sustained Him these forty days ; the 
inner life had more urgent claims than the outer. Thus sus- 
tained, He could not cherish anxiety about earthly food ; it 
would be at hand at the right time. The humility of Christ is 
to be noticed in meeting the foe, not with any assertion of his 
own authority, but with a sentence of Old Testament Scripture. 
He is our example. We overcome in his strength, and by 
opposing the truth of God to the poison of Satan, and to the 
deceitful forms sin may assume. 
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The Second Temptation. 


Here we have the devil tempting Jesus to tempt God. The 
temptation is to sinful pride ; the devil sought to rouse Him to 
commit a sinful act by reminding Him that He was the Son of 
God. * 

First : The occasion. Many have thought that this portion 
of the narrative is susceptible of a spiritual interpretation only ; 
that the temptations were mental only, as it were pictures 
appearing before the pure soul of Jesus ; and consequently, that 
his triumphant declarations in reply to, the devil’s imputations 
were mental and inward only. . But this much is certain, that 
the Lord did often abide in the wilderness and on lofty heights, 
and we may readily suppose that his contemplative mind would 
often lead Him to the roof of the temple, where an impressive 
prospect was to be had. At the beginning of his official life He 
stood once more in the wilderness, once more on a high moun- 
tain, once more on the roof of the temple. It was natural that 
the three temptations should come at these points, since they 
afforded occasions precisely suited to the temptations presented. 
It is clear, too, that the tempter must have come to meet the 
Lord from without; that the temptation could not have been 
begotten in his own pure soul. The devil came to Him on every 
occasion, seeking by all the allurements his ingenuity could 
devise, tv overthrow the Redeemer by appealing to that mood 
of mind in which the Lord happened to be at the time. In 
what form he appeared is a question we will leave in the 
mysterious darkness which rests over the whole history. We 
are not now in the province of every-day history ; we have to 
do with events which, in their highest significance, could occur 
only once in the history of the world ; we may well expect, 
then, that, like creation, they would be mysterious and 
wonderful. 

Jesus stood on the flat roof of a turret-like wing of the temple 
building. The temple hovered, as it were, over the city, 
spreading out beneath it in all directions with its palaces, streets, 
squares, and teeming population. Jesus looked down on the 
regal city of David, his father, according to the flesh ; of God, 
whose Son He was, according to the spirit. It was therefore his 
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city, and in its glory He now saw the glory of his own vocation 
mirrored as it were. There He stood at the beginning of his 
official life. His soul thrilled as He thought of his divine glory, 
of his redeeming power, of his holy vocation ; and as He looked 
down on the city and people, and as his soul greeted and blessed 
them, the flame of purest impulse would burn within Him to 
go and reveal Himself to Israel, as the one on whom the centu- 
rion had waited. This moment of deep emotion, bound up as 
it was with the full consciousness of power equal to the con- 
templated task, and with the over-mastering desire to appear as 
the people’s deliverer and king, became to the tempter his 
occasion. 

And so, he who aliures the troubled to despair, tempts the 
prosperous to pride ; the head becomes dizzy on the pinnacle of 
fortune. The young yield to self-will, the strong become 
tyrants, the rich love wealth, the thoughtful become wise in 
their own conceits; those whom men honour are often very near 
the edge of the abyss into which pride has cast many; “let him 
that thinketh he standeth,” &c. 

Secondly: The temptation and its charm. He was to cast 
Himself down to show that He was the Son of God; by this 
brilliant deed He would win at once the favour of the people, 
and their faith in his Messiahship. This temptation had many 
allurements. Amid the excitement caused by high elevations, 
one feels severed from time and space, as it were, and from the 
laws that govern them ; it is as though we had but to throw 
ourselves on the wings of the wind, and descend speedily and 
safely. Jesus, besides probably feeling somewhat thus, would 
have the consciousness of lordship over nature, and of anintense 
love of his people. Satan’s alluring suggestion was strengthened 
by a Scripture quotation, since he had been beaten back by 
Seripture, applying the promise of God to the deed he himself 
counselled. ‘The passage seemed suitable, and the suggestion 
both pious and scriptural, but it was a temptation to pride, 
arrogance, and fanaticism, and had no power over Jesus. He 
did not mistake figure for fact, dangers chosen for dangers 
sent, and could not be imposed upon by Scripture language. 
He was not dissatisfied with the proofs of the favour of God to 
be found in the path of duty. He understood his calling too 
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well to suppose that he was to win men by bold and brilliant 
jugglery, exciting rather curiosity than the desire for salvation. 
These temptations are common now. How often is Scripture 
misused and distorted! how much are men still guilty of pride 
and arrogance ! 

Thirdly: Christ’s victory. It was accomplished again by a 
quotation from Scripture. He might have overthrown the 
temptation by revealing his own character, but in humility he 
resorts to Scripture. The passage he used might be understood 
literally ; a clear command of God he places over against the 
false application of a figurative expression. The Redeemer’s 
quotation interprets the quotation Satan made. You tempt 
God when you venture upon anything for which you have no 
power, vocation, or command of God. 


The Third Temptation. 


First: The temptation was to render homage and service to 
the devil. It occurred on a mountain. Jesus often resorted to 
mountain heights for the solitude he found there. He is now 
amid the stormy clouds, or beneath the bright stars of his 
Father's heaven. The prospect is wide ; his soul is full of the 
thought of his redeeming work; but an antagonistic spirit has 
guided him here. 

They converse about all the kingdoms of the world. Not that 
by some kind of jugglery Satan produced a panorama of these 
kingdoms, for we do not know that any such power belongs to 
Satan, nor would it give him any influence over the pure mind of 
Jesus if he did. Nor have we to think of a mirage, for while 
such a phenomenon is common in the East, it is seen only on a 
small scale, and would not suffice to explain the circumstances in 
this case. The words used imply a wide actual prospect, such 
as might have been gained from the summit of Tabor, or 
especially of Carmel, or elsewhere. From some such height the 
Lord looks down on the Promised Land, away to Syria, Arabia, 
and the Mediterranean Sea. This picture the devil uses as a 
sign of all the kingdoms of the earth, and their glory. 

And what were the feelings of Jesus at this moment? Inall 
this prospect He saw a work of the Father, yea, of the eternal 
Word, which, according to his divine nature, He was, and 
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thought of the peoples whom He came to enlighten and redeem. 
As Abraham once stood, a stranger in the land of promise, yet. 
feeling assured that it would be the possession of his heirs, so 
Jesus now stood, a stranger on the earth, but fully assured that 
the uttermost parts of the earth would be his possession. Like 
the son of an exiled king, he looked down on his own inheri- 
tance, and longed to possess it—longed to change the beautiful 
earth into a great paradise of God. 

At this moment the devil says, “ All these things will I give 
thee,” &c. We almost hold our breath at so bold and dazzling 
a temptation, lest it should be successful. But no; it is only 
the blow of despair of a prostrate foe, amid rage but poorly 
concealed. It is an offensive blasphemy, but not, therefore, 
without strength of its own. Satan is no longer the sympathizing 
friend of man—no longer the friend of the Bible, anxious for 
the glory of the Messiah; he is now the prince of the world, 
and Jesus has but to bow, and to receive. 

The figure is oriental. Christ is to become Satan’s vassal—to 
be invested by him with kingly authority over the world. He 
was prepared to show Christ the ways by which he seeks uni- 
versal empire. A strong temptation to human nature—all 
earthly glory flowing into one glittering stream, is to be won by 
a single act of homage. It was an amazing prize—infinitely 
less had brought millions to his feet. 

Be watchful over the occasions in your history on which 
Satan may seize. Are you anxious to be rich, to have honour, 
to enjoy power, to banish convictions? He will show you 
means and prospects which appear to be right, but are ruinous. 
Moreover, do not think lightly even of temptations that appear 
too bold and coarse to influence you. There is danger in sudden 
changes ; some influence such temptations will certainly leave 
behind. 

Secondly: The victory of Christ. Jesus assumes his kingly 
dignity, with deepest reproach calls Satan by name, and with a 
word hurls him away. 

But did Jesus now first know him? Some suppose that the 
human nature of Jesus was alone tempted. We had better 
confess at once that his spiritual life is too deep a mystery for us 
to understand. Scripture does not separate between the divine 
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and the human in Him, and let none presume to be wise beyond 
what is written. Satan must have been conscious of a holy 
presence, but it did not repel him. The temptation was real, or 
Christ would not have overcome fully and perfectly, Christ 
took him as he proposed to be taken. When he assumed to be 
human, Christ hurled him back with that “ man shall not live 
by bread alone.” When he assumed to be a bible-reader, Jesus 
placed the clear, distinct utterances of the Bible over against 
his false interpretation. When he shows himself as he is, the 
false spirit usurping the lordship of the world, and demanding 
the service of Christ, the Redeemer meets him as the royal Son 
of the heavenly Father, and hurls him off with that “Hence, 
Satan.” Here, again, he overcomes the -temptation as a pious 
Israelite, or a holy man subject to the word of God, for he 
appeals again to Scripture, setting forth its spirit, rather than 
quoting its actual words. 

What an affluence of victorious power there is in that “ Hence, 
Satan.” And now this battle is over; a circle of pure spirits 
close in around Jesus, and do him homage, for he is now higher 
than the angels as to his human nature too. So glorious may 
human nature become through Christ. By the ministry of angels 
Jesus obtains all that Satan promised. ‘They, as it were, fed the 
hungry Jesus ; they serve Him; they are a token of his ultimate 
dominion over all principalities and powers. Christ’s victory a 
victory for us. Dr, J. P. Lanes, Professor in Bonn. 

By R. Vaueuan Prycs, M.A., LL.B. 


= 


Supsnct: Redemptive Faith. 


“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.”’—Rom. x. 9, 10. 


Analysis of Bomily the Eight Hundred and filth. 
PXHIS text points out the way of salvation. Respecting this 


all-important subject—the heathen were in ignorance, the 


Jews erred. 
The answer to that question, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
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is found in several forms. Sometimes one point of view is 
taken, sometimes another. But the substance varies not. If 
we are told in one place that we have “remission of sins through 
faith in his blood,” and in another place that we are to “ believe 
in his name,” and in a third, that we are to ‘‘ believe in our 
hearts that God hath raised him from the dead.” In all this 
there is neither confusion, nor discrepancy, nor change. We 
have three propcsitions. 


I. THAT THE FAITH BY WHICH MAN IS MADE RIGHTEOUS AND 
SAVED IS THE FAITH OF THE HEART. Faith in general is belief 
in testimony, confidence in the statements made by a person; or, 
conviction arising from evidence. 

First: The faith of the intellect is based on the evidence of 
the senses, or on the results of reasoning. Mathematical 
reasoning, with its definitions, postulates, axioms, &c., meta- 
physical proofs of the existence of God, the external evidences 
of Divine revelation, appeal to the mind as distinguished from 
the heart, Education, prejudice, circumstances, and associations 
frequently determine the mind to a languid acquiescence in 
various doctrines. 

Secondly : The faith of the heart supposes, to a certain extent, 
the assent of the understanding, the approval of the judgment, 
the submission and choice of the will. Jt springs from the 
heart. It is trust. It is the confidence of love. It is the 
reliance of the soul upon the moral attributes of God. The 
heart trusts when the mind cannot explain. It is the heart 
that trusts in character. Feeling quickens and strengthens the 
faith of the mind. The emotions of penitence prepare the heart of 
man to trust in the heart of the Saviour. “ Our eyes were made 
to weep, but also made to see, Our hearts were made to suffer, 
but also to believe.” (V. Hugo.) It carries the heart with it. 
Many of our intellectual beliefs are inoperative. Many men are 
firmly convinced of the duty and advantages of early rising, but 
still caress the sluggard’s pillow. What the heart believes, puts 
the whole man in movement in accordance with his beliefs. J¢ 
re-ucts upon the heart. Sufficient evidence enables the mind to 
say, I believe, I know. Doubt is dispelled. The faculties are 
at rest. So when the heart trusts in God, the affections are at 
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peace. The disquietudes of spiritual anxiety are allayed, and 
the agitation of fear subsides. ‘I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able,” &c. “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed in thee, because 
he trusteth in thee.” 


II. THar THE OBJECT OF THIS FAITH IS THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE LorD JESUS FROM THE DEAD BY THE POWER OF GoD. 

First: The resurrection of Christ is here presented as the 
object of our faith, rather than his death. (1.) Because belief 
in the resurrection of Christ is distinctive of a Christian. Pagans 
and infidels will easily admit that a man named Christ was born, 
lived, and died, but they deny his resurrection. Philosophers 
derided the apostles for affirming this fact. (Acts xvii. 32.) 
Sadducees denied the possibility of a resurrection. Pharisees 
did not believe that Christ had risen from the dead. Hence, 
belief in the resurrection of Christ was a capital article of faith 
in those days. (2.) All that Christ did and suffered would have 
profited us little, unless He had risen again. By his resurrection 
He triumphed over death and hell, and entered on “the path 
of life” which conducted to his seat as enthroned Mediator. 
(3.) The resurrection of Christ pre-supposes all the other facts of his 
life, as its antecedents ; such as his incarnation, mission, sacrifice, 
&c., and it was the commencement of his exaltation and glorifice- 
tion. 

Secondly: The resurrection of Christ is here presented in a 
special point of view, viz., as having been accomplished by the 
power of God. In other passages Christ’s resurrection is ascribed 
to his own power, or to the energy of the Holy Spirit. Its being 
ascribed to the power of God shows it to be an act of the Father, 
designed (1.) To recognise and vindicate the claims of Christ to 
be the Son of God, and the sent of God. (2.) To confirm the 
teachings of Christ, consoling promises, instructive doctrines 
(resurrection judgment), holy precepts, alarming threatenings. 
(3.) To declare his acceptance of the atonement of Christ. (4.) 
And to fulfil his promise to Christ. ‘Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,” &e. 


IIL. THat oPEN CONFESSION OF THE LORD JESUS IS AN IN- 
DISPENSABLE ACCOMPANIMENT OF THIS FAITH. 
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First: What is to be confessed? Jesus, as Lord, the Lord, 
our Lord. 

Secondly: Why is this confession enjoined ? Christ requires 
it, “Whosoever shall confess me,” &. The interests of Christ’s 
cause require it; “Ye are my witnesses.” Gratitude requires 
it. The instructor to whom you owe your career, the lawyer 
whose exertions have saved your property, the physician whose 
skill has saved your life, will you not thankfully speak of them ? 
How much more should you speak of the great Physician, Teacher, 
Advocate. 

Thirdly : How is it to be made? Avowal of your principles, 
adherence to his cause. Union with his Church. Confess Him 
boldly, sincerely, wisely, meekly, reverentially. 

Concrusion. First: The way of salvation is not so easy as 
some would persuade us, nor so clogged with difficulties as others 
would represent it. Not so easy ; the exercise of faith is often 
found difficult; to confess Christ before men requires moral 
courage, Not so difficult; the Gospel is easy to be understood; the 
terms of salvation are simple, &c. 

Secondly : A profession of religion is necessary. Christ 
demands that we confess Him before men. We are not his 
disciples, if we do not comply with his demand. Not to comply 
with it, is to compromise our salvation. “ With the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation.” 

Thirdly: Faith must be attended by confession, and confession 
by faith. W. C. Sr. Pierre, France. 


—>—_ 


Supsect: The Appeal of Pilate. 
“Behold the man!’’—John xix. 6. 
Analysis of Homily the Eight Hundred und Sixth. 
Wee is sometimes not much better than wicked- 


ness. It places a man at the disposal of others’ weak- 
nesses. Ahab and Pilate. We have here— 


I. AN APPEAL FoR Pity ror Curist. It was this. Nota 
mocking, Pilate was anxious to get Christ off. It was not to 
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aggravate Christ’s misery, but to excite the compassion of his 
foes. Pity (1) For a prisoner. (2) For a prisoner unjustly 
accused. (3) For a prisoner whose sufferings and shame were 
enhanced by cruel mocking. Dressed up as a king. And yet 
He was one. Men can only caricature the reality of Christ and 
Christianity. 


Ii. AN appean FRoM Pimats to THE Jews. (1) From 
Pilate—an old soldier—a heathen, and one who despaired of truth 
—for so we understand the question, ‘ What is truth ?” which 
he waited not to be answered. (2) To the Jews—to whom He 
came—who had opportunities to test his claims—who were con- 
vinced of them, but rejected Him, because He was not the rebel 
they wanted. — 


III. AN APPEAL FROM ONE WHO NEVERTHELESS PUT CHRIST 
TO pHATH. Pilate did his utmost to save Jesus, with one 
exception, his own interest. He tried by expression of his own 
conviction, by delay, by solemn acts, by appeal to justice, and to 
pity. And yet he let the Jews have their will. He would not 
endanger self, So now men may feel for Christ-—do much for 
him—reprove others, and yet stop at sacrifice (1) of worldly 
interests, and, (2) of sinful lusts. Atrrep Morris, 

Late of Holloway, London. 
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(No. III.)—Continued from page 99. 
Susseot: Pharaoh’s Alternations of Amendment and Relapse. 


FT is an old, old story, that of the generation which tempted 
God in the desert, whose days He therefore consumed in 
vanity, and their years in trouble. When He slew them, then 
they sought Him; and they returned, and inquired early after 
God. But it was only to start aside again, like a broken bow. 


‘“¢Tamen ad mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia.” 
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«When men in health against physicians rail,” 
says Crabbe, 


‘They should consider that their nerves may fail ; 
Nay, when the world can nothing more produce, 
The priest, the insulted priest, may have his use.”’ 


There is a passage in Montesquieu’s Persian Letters that reads 
like a paraphrase and expansion of this: “Quand le médecin 
est auprés de mon lit, le confesseur me trouve a son avantage. 
Je sais bien empécher la religion de m’affliger quand je me porte 
bien ; mais je lui permets de me consoler quand je suis malade : 
lorsque je n’ai plus rien a espérer d’un cote, la religion se pré- 
sente, et me gagne,” &c. Plutarch tells us of Tullus Hostilius, 
that he exulted in irreligious opinions while in health, but was 
frightened into superstition when taken ill. To this passage, 
one of Plutarch’s translators, Dr. Langhorne, appends a foot- 
note, about none being so superstitious in distress as those who, 
in their prosperity, have laughed at religion ; and cites as an in- 
stance, the famous Canon Vossius, who was “no less remarkable 
for the greatness of his fears, than he was for the littleness of 
his faith.” Cowper would cite to the same purpose a more dis- 
tinguished example : 


“The Frenchman first in literary fame ; 
Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? The same. 


The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon-mots to gall the Christian and the Jew: 

An infidel when well, but what when sick ? 

Oh, then a text would touch him to the quick.” 


Swift gives a satirical narrative of “what passed in London 
during the general consternation of all ranks and degrees of 
mankind” on account of the predicted destruction of the world 
by a comet, ona given day. Friday was the declared day ; and 
during Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday public bewilderment 
and terror are described as extreme—the churches crowded, and 
thousands praying in the public streets. At length Friday came. 
But as the day wore on, popular fear began to abate, then 
lessened every hour ; “at night they were almost extinct, till the 
total darkness that hitherto used to terrify, now comforted every 
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freethinker and atheist. Great numbers went together to the 
taverns, bespoke suppers, and broke up whole hogsheads for joy. 
The subject of all wit and conversation was to ridicule the pro- 
phecy and rally each other. All the quality and gentry were 
perfectly ashamed, nay, some utterly disowned that they had 
manifested any signs of religion, 

“But the next day, even the common people as well as their 
betters appeared in their usual state of indifference. They drank, 
they swore, they lied, they cheated, they quarrelled, they 
murdered. In short, the world went on in the old channel.” 

To apply what Butler says of “saints” in his application of 
the word, as a cant term then of political significance : 


“or saints in peace degenerate, 
And dwindle down to reprobate; ... 
And though they’ ve tricks to cast their sins, 
As easy as serpents do their skins, 
That in a while grow out again, 
In peace they turn mere carnal men; 
And from the most refined of saints 
As naturally turn miscreants, * 
As barnacles turn solan geese 
T’ th’ islands of the Orcades.”” 


That is a fine stroke of nature, in the Knight’s Tale (from 
Chaucer), where Dryden makes Arcite resolve, only when and 
not until moribund, to avow the wrong he has done to 
Palamon, and own his fears of repeating it should he recover : 


“When ’twas declared all hope of life was past, 
Conscience (that of all physic works the last) 
Caused him to send for Emily in haste. 

With her, at his desire, came Palamon;”’ 


to whom Arcite owns the faithless part he has played, and 
desires forgiveness, but at the same time makes this frank 


avowal :— 
“ And much I doubt, should Heaven my life prolong, 
I should return to justify my wrong ; 


For while my former flames remain within, 
Repentance is but want of power to sin.” 


* Tn the etymological sense, now practically obsolete, of misbeliever. 
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Mr. Tennyson pictures for us a similar instance in Sir 
Lancelot : 


“Yet the great knight in his mid-sickness made 
Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 
These, as but born of sickness, could not live ; 
For when the blood ran lustier in him again, 
Full often the sweet image of one face, 
Making a treacherous quiet in his heart, 
Dispersed his resolution like a cloud.” 


Treating of missions in Abyssinia in the sixteenth century, 
Gibbon relates how, in a moment of terror, the emperor pro- 
mised to reconcile himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith. 
“ But the vows,” adds the historian, ‘‘ which pain had extorted, 
were forsworn on the return of health.” Swift again in his 
history of England—for the dean of St. Patrick wrote one— 
tells how William Rufus fell dangerously sick at Gloucester, on 
his return from Scotland, and being moved by the fears of dying, 
began to discover yreat marks of repentance, with many promises 
of amendment and retribution, “ But as it is the disposition of 
men who derive their vices from their complexions, that their 
passions usually beat strong and weak with their pulses, so it 
fared with this prince, who upon recovery of his health soon for- 
got the vows he had made in his sickness, relapsing with greater 
violence into the same irregularities,” &e. 

Michael Germain—who, however, is allowed to have looked 
upon the religious observances of Rome with the eye of a 
French encyclopédiste — makes merry, as one of Mabillon’s 
Italian expedition (in 1685), at the expense of that indolent 
and hypochondriacal Pope (so Sir James Stephen calls him), 
Innocent XI. “If I should attempt,” writes this French 
Benedictine, “to give you an exact account of the health of his 
Holiness, I must begin with Ovid, ‘In nova fert animus mutatas 
dicere formas.’ At ten he is sick, at fifteen well again, at 
eighteen eating as much as four men, at twenty-four dropsical. 
aNatceks: 2s The worst of it is, that they say he has given up all 
thoughts of creating new cardinals, forgetting in his restored 
health the scruples he felt when sick ; like other great sinners,” 
like Louis XV., for instance, at the commencement of whose 
last illness Mr. Carlyle so vividly depicts the consternation of 
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the infamous Du Barry, lest she should have to take flight, as 
her predecessors had been constrained to do when the Well- 
beloved (Bien-aimé) had been sick before. ‘Should the Most 
Christian King die, or even get seriously afraid of dying! For, 
alas! had not the fair, haughty Chateauroux to fly, with wet 
cheeks and flaming heart, from that fever-scene at Metz, long 
since ; driven forth by sour shavelings? She hardly returned, 
when fever and shavelings were both swept into the background. 
Pompadour, too, when Damiens wounded Royalty ‘slightly, under 
the fifth rib,” ... . had to pack, and be in readiness ; yet did 
not go, the wound not proving poisoned.” His Most Christian 
Majesty was of no distant kin with that profligate viscount in 
Mr. Thackeray’s story, who used to recount misdeeds “with 
rueful remorse when he was ill; for the fear of death set him 
instantly repenting, and with shrieks of laughter when he was 
well, his lordship having a very great sense of humour.” Of 
the same kindred comes the same author’s Miss Crawley, as we 
see her ill with fright, in her lonely, loveless old age. When in 
health and good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of Vanity Fair, 
we are assured, had as free notions about religion and morals as 
Monsieur de Voltaire himself could desire ; but ‘‘ when illness 
overtook her, it was aggravated by the most dreadful terrors of 
death, and an utter cowardice took possession of the prostrate 
old sinner.” Nor be forgotten, as a scion of the same stock, 
that puffy, pursy, pusillanimous creature, Jos. Sedley, of whom 
we read that, in the course of his voyage home from Bengal, he 
disappeared in a panic during a two-days’ gale, and remained in 
his cot reading a religious tract, left on board by a missionary’s 
wife ; while, “for common reading, he had brought a stock of 
novels and plays,” to which of course he would return with all 
the more zest and devotion when the perils of the gale were 
past. 

Comparing the influence on the mind of danger of death, and 
of danger from a storm, or from some other external cause than 
sickness, Archbishop Whately ascribes to the storm a much 
larger virtue of “wholesome discipline” than to the deadly 
sickness. He says, “The well-known proverb, ‘The devil was 
sick,’ &c., shows how generally it has been observed that people 
when they recover, forget the resolutions formed during sickness 
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One reason of the difference, and perhaps the chief, is, that it is 
so much easier to recall exactly the sensations felt when in per- 
fect health and yet in imminent danger, and to act over again, 
as it were, in imagination, the whole scene, than to recall fully, 
when in health, the state of mind during some sickness, which 
itself so much affects the mind along with the body.” 

And yet the effects defective of a storm are a commonplace 
with the satirists. Peter Pindar devotes a “poem” to the sub- 
ject ; and a greater poet—if the said Peter can be called poet at 
all—has a forcible stanza on the equinoxes, when the Parcz cut 
short the further spinning 


“Of geamen’s fates, and the loud tempests raise 
The waters, and repentance for past sinning 
In all who o’er the great deep take their ways: 
They vow to amend their lives, and yet they don’t; 
Because, if drown’d, they can’t—if spared, they won't.” 


Francis Jacox, B.A. 


Hiblical Criticisms. 
Anathema from Christ. 
(Continued from p. 106.) 


“T could wish that I myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh.”—Rom. ix. 3. 


AY we not go further, and say, that what thus seemed true 

and natural to St. Paul was indeed true in itself, and in 
harmony with God’s natural order? If we look to the life of 
Christ as the example of a perfect humanity, would it not be 
strange if we should find nothing there of that vicarious suffer- 
ing which enters so largely into our poorer, lower forms of 
human excellence? Were the cravings of the noblest human 
hearts to be disappointed precisely at the moment when they 
seemed to be attaining their fulfilment? Was the disciple to be 
greater than his Master, and the servant above his Lord? And 
does not the whole tenor of the records of the Gospel bring this 
before us as its dominant characteristic? If we were to deal 
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with that narrative as one has lately dealt with it ; if it were to 
us nothing more than the life of a noble-hearted though unstead- 
fast idealist ; if that death were to be only as the tragic cata- 
strophe of a romance of history, would it not be true that the 
whole soul of the idealist was saturated with the thought of 
sacrifice ; that the death was foreseen, freely accepted, courted, 
as the one true expression of the thought? He came “to give 
his life a ransom in the place of many.” (Matt. xx. 28; Mark 
x. 45.) As the Good Shepherd, “he laid down his life for the 
sheep.” (John x. 11,15.) He would “give his flesh for the 
life of the world.” (John vi. 51.) His blood was shed like the 
blood on the day of atonement, “for many,” yea, for all, “for 
the remission of sins.” (Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. 
xi. 25.) It was poured out, like the blood sprinkled on the 
people at the foot of Sinai, as the token of that “new cove- 
nant,” made not with Israel, but with mankind ; not ceremonial, 
but spiritual, pointing not to temporal blessings, but to everlast- 
ing life. Whatever thought we start with as to that death, it 
must run up, if it have any truth, to this. If we speak of it, as 
we may with truth, as “the greatest moral act ever done in this 
world,”* must it not include that, the omission of which would 
place it below the efforts and the yearnings of those who have 
found in it the source of their love, and the pattern of their life 
of sacrifice, below the unconscious efforts of those whom the 
Light that lighteth every man was leading to a true noble- 
ness? If we say, as we may with truth, that it was “the noblest 
martyrdom,” + to what truth did it bear witness but this, that 
when sacrifices and offerings availed not, One was manifested, 
saying, ‘‘ Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is written of 
me) to do thy will, O God”? (Psa. xl. 6—8; Heb. x. 5—9.) 
The sacrifice of the death was the crown and consummation of 
the sacrifice of the lite, the culminating act, the ultimate expres- 


* Jowett, “Essay on the Atonement.” I venture to express my con- 
viction that the phrase as such has been the object of undue censure. 
What is defective in the statement is, that it seems to imply an antagonism 
between the highest morality and a sacrifice so offered and accepted: “ Not 
the sacrifice, not the satisfaction, not the ransom, dwt the greatest moral 
act...” Itis but right to add, that a fair estimate of the whole passage 
shows, that though “sacrifice” is thus denied (rashly and unwisely, as I 
must think) in words, this “self-renunciation,”’ which is the essence of the 
sacrifice, is abundantly recognised in the context. 

+ We too commonly forget, in our zeal for a great truth, that this lan- 
guage, which some of us would probably reject as unworthy and irreverent, 
embodies an aspect of our Lord's sufferings and death to which He himself 
gives prominence (John ix. 37), and which was equally prominent in apos- 
tolic teaching (1 Tim. vi. 13). 
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sion of that obedience which was the true oblation,* the accept- 
ance of man’s nature, with the weakness, degradation, curse, 
which had fallen upon it and become inherent. It was a true 
satisfaction, for it “satisfied the divine craving,” as has well 
been said by one of highest place and highest honour, “after a 
perfect holiness,” for the self-sacrifice of a perfect love.t It was 
an atonement, because those whom sin, the sin of a self-centred 
life, had long divided—God, the pure and the just; man, the 
polluted and unrighteous—were in that sacrifice set at one 
again; man’s nature seen in that mystery of suffering as in 
harmony with the Divine will, and gaining power to draw all 
men unto it, and so to reconcile them also to their Father in 
heaven.t It was a ransom, because it was the price fully paid, 
which many men, prophets, kings, sufferers, preachers of right- 
eousness, had striven in vain to pay, and by which the captives 
were delivered from their bondage, and the exiles restored to 
their home.§ It was a propitiation, because there, as in the 


* Thus in Phil. ii. 8, stress is laid on the fact that Christ ‘‘ became 
obedient unto death,” while in Heb. y. 8, 9, the “obedience” which He 
learnt by the things that He “suffered,” stands in close connexion with 
the perfect consecration which made Him a High Priest for ever. So, in 
Heb. x. 5—14, there is the same connexion between His coming ‘‘to do 
the will of God,” and the “one offering,” by which He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified. 


+ Archbishop Trench, “Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey,’ 
Christ the Lamb of God, p. 174. This substantially was the “ satisfactio”’ 
of Anselm’s treatise, ‘Cur Deus Homo.” The following extract will show 
that the same view has been held in conjunction with extreme Protestant- 
ism: ‘The Spirit of God asserts plainly that Christ dy his most holy life 
satisfied the law and righteousness of God, and places the price by which 
we were redeemed, not in his sufferings only, but in the conformity of his 
whole life to the law of God. And it ascribes our redemption to the death 
or blood of Christ in no other sense than because He was thus made per- 
fect; and so from that last completing and noblest act, without which our 
salvation could not have been accomplished, and which was the bright 
mirror of all excellence, it gives a name to the whole act, yet so as not to 
separate the death from the whole previous life.’ I have translated from 
the “ ormula Consensus Helvetica,” c. xv. The original may be found 
in Niemeyer, ‘ Collectio Confessionum,”’ p. 734, or Augusti, “ Corpus Libr. 
Symbol.” ; 

{ The thought of this reconciliation “in one body by the cross,” this 
“making in Himself one new man, so making peace,’ this “ bringing nigh 
by the blood of Christ of those who were far off’? (Eph. ii. 13, 17), must 
be admitted to be the aspect of atonement which most answers to its ety- 
mological meaning, which is the key-note of the whole Epistle in which 
the words just quoted occur, which is dominant in the teaching both of 
St. Paul and St. John. 


§ The word “ransom,” fitting accurately as it does to the Greek so 
translated, can have no other meaning than this. ‘he life of Christ was 
given as a condition of deliverance. The question with which men have 
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Tabernacle of Witness, men might take refuge, no longer under 
the spreading wings of the cherubim of glory overshadowing 
the mercy-seat, but under the very shadow of the wings of God.* 
Without shedding of blood, without the surrender of the life of 
which the blood was the symbol, there was no remission of sins, 
for all sacrifice was imperfect which did not extend to the whole 
man as well as to the things that he possessed; and the blood 
shed upon the cross was “ precious,” because it was the visible 
token of the offering of a perfect life. 


E. H. Puumprre, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 


in earlier and later times perplexed themselves, whether the price was 
made to the evil power which held men in captivity, or to the Father to 
whom the sacrifice was offered, arises in part from an undue desire after 
logical precision in language necessarily figurative, in part from their for- 
getting that Death is, in the language of Scripture, personified as an alien 
and tyrannous power (Rey. xx. 13), from whose fear Christ by his own 
death has delivered them (Heb. ii. 13, 14). In this point of view the life 
thus offered may be thought of as a tribute paid by the perfect Man, as by 
all other men, to One who exercises a permitted sovereignty, but with a 
power, in submitting to the “first death,” to deliver men from the “second 
death,”’ which no other offering of man’s life could have. 


* The word “ propitiation” occurs three times in the authorised version 
of the Bible. In Rom. iii. 25, it stands for iAacrjpiov: in 1 John ii. 2, 
iy. 10, for itacuds. In the two latter passages the prominent idea is that 
of the “‘sin-offering,’’ the “‘atonement’’ of the Mosaic ritual. But in the 
former, it is scarcely possible to overlook the fact, that the forms of the 
word appear to have been chosen in order that it might at least include a 
reference to that other sense of ‘‘mercy-seat,” in which it is used in the 
LXX. of Exod. xxv. 17, in the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 5). The cross 
of Christ is, by the blood which he shed upon it, the mercy-seat of the 
New Covenant, and the access to it is no longer limited as of old to the 
high priest, but is open “by faith” to every man. The fact that this 
aspect of the mercy-seat was recognised by a Rabbinical disciple of the 
school in which the apostle had been trained, has a significance which 
commentators have not adequately recognised. “Our wise men teach,” 
said Simon ben Gamaliel, ‘that when a heathen comes to enter into the 
Covenant, our part is to stretch out our hands to him, and bring him 
under the wings of God.’—Jost, “Gesch. Judenthums,” 1. 447. 
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WRATH IN GOD, AND WRATH IN 
MAN, 


“The wrath of God.’’—Romans 


: «The wrath of man.’”’—James 
i. 20. 

Tue word dpyi, here translated 
in two instances wrath, occurs 
about thirty-five times in the 
New Testament. It is some- 
times rendered “anger,” ‘ven- 
geance,” and “indignation.” 
The Bible is a book for men ; 
it speaks after the manner of 
men, in order that men may 
reach its meaning. Hence it 
presents even the Infinite in 
human forms—ascribesto Him, 
as in the text, attributes that 
are purely human. The Eternal 
is spoken of as seeing and 
hearing, going and coming, 
working and resting, loving 
and hating. Much mischief 
has been done by such a literal 
interpretation of all this as to 
humanize the Deity. The 
word wrath, as applied to God, 
has been thus treated, and it 
may be well for us to sketch in 
the briefest way the difference 
and the agreement between 
“wrath” as it is in God, and 
“wrath” as it is in man. 

J. Tru DirrerEnce of wrath 
as it is in God and as it is in 
man. First: In man it is an 
exciting passion. How wrath 
excites aman! It shakes him 
to the very centre of his being. 


It is seen in his countenance ; 
sometimes in a ghastly pallor, 
and sometimes in scarlet fire. 
The eye, ever true to the soul, 
flashes out the fury. The 
joints tremble and the blood 
boils and quivers. Wrath in 
man is a most agitating pas- 
sion. Not so in God; it wakes 
no ripple on the infinite rivers 
of his being. In Him it cannot 
be astate of mind that ever 
had a beginning, a modifica- 
tion, or that will ever have 
an end. He is ever of one 
mind. ‘There is no succession 
of thought in the Infinite 
intellect, no succession of 
feeling in the Intinite heart. | 
Secondly: In man i is a 
malignant passion. It is ran- 
corous, spiteful, and resenting. 
It burns with a desire to 
make miserable its object. 
But there is no malevolence 


in the heart of God. “ Fury 
7s not in me.” He who 
alone understands his own 


nature, thus declares Himself. 
‘God is love,” says John. The 
whole construction of the uni- 
verse confirms this. Had the 
Creator been malevolent, what 
a different universe we should 
have had!* All his other 
attributes are but so many 
forms of his love. All his 


* See an admirable work entitled 
‘Possibilities of Creation.” 
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commandments are but love 
speaking in the imperative 
mood. All his threatenings are 
but love raising its warning 
voice to prevent his creatures 
from falling into ruin. Thirdly : 
In man it isa painful passion. 
‘Wrath in man is a tormenting 
fiend. So long as it exists 
there is no inward rest or 
pleasure. Hence the man who 
treasures anger gives his enemy 
an advantage over him—in- 
flicts a greater injury on 
himself than he can on the 
object of his hate. But 
nothing can disturb’ the 
peace of the “ever blessed 
God.” He knows no pain, 
He is the God of peace; He is 
eternally impassable. Fourth- 
ly: In man it is a selfish pas- 
sion. Man’s wrath is excited 
because something has occurred 
which he supposes injuriously 
affects him in some way or 
other ; his reputation, his in- 
fluence, his interests. Wrath 
raises him up to defend him- 
self. There is nothing of this 
kind in the wrath of God. 
No creature can injure Him, 
“Tf thou be righteous what 
givest thou him, or what 
receiveth he of thine hand. 
Thy wickedness may hurt a 
man as thou art; and thy 
righteousness may profit the 
son of man.” Some speak of 
human sin as if it put the 
Almighty to his shifts as how 
best to: defend his character, 
reputation, and government ; 
Blasphemy this! 
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Il. Tar aGReement of wrath 
as it is in God, and as it is in 
man. There must be some 
things common to both which 
warrant the application of the 
same word. What are they ? 
There are at least two things. 
First : Repugnance. Wrath 
in man raises his whole nature 
against the offence, or the 
offender, or both. There is at 
once a recoil, and an an- 
tagonism. All friendly connec- 
tion and amicable intercourse 
are at end. Is there nothing 
answering to this in the wrath 
of God, in relation to sin? 
There must (1.) Wickedness 
is repugnant to his nature. He 
is essentially holy, and moral 
evil in all its forms must be 
necessarily disagreeable to 
Him. Solomon specifies seven 
things that are an abomination 
unto the Lord. (Prov. vi. 6.) 
But all things contrary to the 
ineffable purity of his nature 
must be abhorrent. ‘This his 
word declares over and over 
again, “O do not this abomi- 
nable thing which I hate.” 
(2.) Wickedness is repugnant 
to his procedure. The con- 
struction of the universe, the 
moral constitution of souls, the 
essential conditions of happi- 
ness, personal, social, and 
national, show that God’s 
whole conduct as Creator and 
Governor is opposed to sin. 
As wrath in man separates him 
from his offender, wrath in 
God. detaches Him from 
wickedness. He has _ no 
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fellowship with wrong. The 
other point of agreement is— 
Secondly : Retribution. There 
is in the wrath of man an 
avenging instinct ; something 
that craves for the punishment 
of the offender. Its cry is— 
“O that the slave had forty thou- 
sand lives ; 
One is too poor, too weak for my 
revenge ; 
I would have nine years akilling.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


There is this retributiveness 
in the wrath of God. Not 
as a passion, but as an 
eternal and unalterable princi- 
ple. The principle of re- 
tribution rans through the 
whole universe, so that the 
wrong never fails to meet 
with punishment. Retribution, 
as it runs through the judiciary 
arrangements of our own 
country, is an imperfect ex- 
pression and form of it as it 
runs through the great universe 
of God. Retribution even in 
» our law is too well organized 
to be a tumultuous passion, it 
is a calm all-pervading prin- 
ciple, having its functionaries 
everywhere. The constable 
that lays hold of the culprit 
and takes him to his cell has 
no passion of revenge. The 
judge who tries his case main- 
tains the utmost calmness. 
The jury pronounce the verdict 
without any personal feeling. 
The final executioner acts as 
emotionless as a machine. It 
is somewhat thus, but in a far 
more quiet and effective way 
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that God’s retribution runs 
through all life. The Nemesis 
noiselessly follows closely on 
the heel of the transgressor, 
dealing out retribution for 
every single sin. Thus the 
wicked now and here are 
“‘ going away into everlasting 
punishment.” Every sin isa 
step adown. Kvery sinful 
feeling is a nest where the 
furies hatch their swarming 
brood. 

Conciusion.—This subject, 
First: Corrects a theological 
erroy. The error is that 
Christ’s death was an appease- 
ment of Divine vengeance. 
Popular hymns are full of this 
abhorrent and ungodly senti- 
ment. 

“‘Thus saith the Ruler of the skies, 


Awake, my dreadful sword ; 
Awake, my wrath, and smite the 


man 5; 
My fellow, saith the Lord. 
“Vengeance received the dread 
command, 

And, armed, down she flies ; 
Jesus submits t’ his Father's hand, 
And bows his head and dies!” 

Watts. 
Though I venerate the author 
of these lines and class many 
of his compositions amongst 
the choicest productions in the 
hymnology of Christendom, 
I condemn such utterances as 
these, as repugnant to every 
rational idea of God and to 
the whole tenor of Gospel- 
teaching. Christ’s mission was 
the effect, not the cause, of 
God’s love. This subject, 
Secondly: Supplies a terrible 
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warning to sinners. “Be sure 
your sins will find you out.” 
There is wrath—Beware !— 
Wrath in the heart of God, 
wrath running through all the 
laws of the universe, wrath 
that must inevitably fill the 
wrong doer with hell. Have 
I stripped his wrath of 
terrors? By no means. Of 
all wrath it is the most 
distressing in its effects upon 
its object. Suppose a man 
suffering the penalty of having 
committed some great offence 
against his brother man. What 
the offence is it scarcely 
matters; it may be defama- 
tion, robbery, wounding, man- 
slaughter, or even murder. 
He is in the cell, at the wheel, 
or in the convict settlement, 
enduring the punishment 
which the law had righteously 
attached to the crime. Now, 
will not the bitterness of his 
misery greatly depend upon 
the state of his mind in re- 
lation to the man against 
whom he had committed the 
offence? If he regards him 
as a man of malevolent nature, 
ever ready to inflict misery 
upon his fellow-creatures, will 
he not feel almost an inner satis- 
faction that he has inflicted 
upon him the wrong for which 
he is suffering? But if, on the 
other hand, he regards him as 
a meek and kind-hearted man, 
ready ever to render service to 
his fellow-men, the bitterness 
of remorse will greatly enhance 
the painfulness of his punish- 
ment. It will be thus with 
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the impenitent sinner when 
judgment overtakes him. He 
will feel that he has wronged 
not a malevolent God whose 
rancorous wrath is a curse to 
the universe, but a God of 
infinite goodness. That the 
wrath under which He is 
suffering is not the wrath of 
a malicious nature, but the 
wrath of love—the wrath of 
the Lamb !—the wrath that 
sets him in antagonism not to 
the rights, the interests, or the 
happiness of his creatures, 
but which raises Him in re- 
sistless hostility to all that is 
opposed to their holiness, their 
liberties, and their everlasting 
progress in intelligence, good- 
ness, and bliss. This is the 
terrible wrath, this wrath of 
love. To endure it, is the 
hottest and deepest hell of 
souls. The wrath of mali- 
cious persons you may resist, 
you may struggle against its 
savage fury, and even die 
under its severest tortures 
with a moral satisfaction. But 
O God! who can stand against 
the wrath of toveE! This 
subject, Thirdly: Urges the 
necessity of regeneration. The 
only way to avoid wrath is to 
avoid sin, the only way to 
avoid sin is by repentance to- 
wards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘“ Unless 
ye repent, ye shall likewise 
perish.” “Marvel not that I 
say unto you, Ye must be born 
again.” 


ooo 
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DEMONSTRATION OF FRIENDSHIP, 
DIVINE AND HUMAN. 
“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.”’—John xv. 13, 14. 


Curist was now holding his 
last meeting with his disciples 
before his crucifixion ; it was 
the night on which He was 
betrayed. They were sad in 
heart and somewhat clouded in 
judgment. His words to them 
are words of comfort and en- 
lightening. In the text He 
indicates the strength of his 
friendship for them, There is 
areal friendship between Christ 
and his people. There is be- 
tween them a mutual love, a 
concurrence of sympathy, a 
unity of aim. The text leads 
to two remarks, 

I. Christ DEMONSTRATES his 
love to man by  pyine. 
“Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” Here 
He states (1.) The utmost limit 
of human love. Nothing is 
felt by man to be more precious 
than his life. Everything he 
has will he sacrifice for this. 
A love that will lead to the 
sacrifice of this is a love in its 
highest human measure. His- 
tory has very few examples of 
it. Indeed there is only one 
instance known to me in the 
whole history of eighteen thou- 
sand years, and even that may 
be fabulous. I refer to Damon 
and Pythias, two noble Pytha- 
goreans of Syracuse, It is said 
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that Pythias being condemned 
to death by Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, begged to 
be allowed to go home for the 
purpose of arranging his 
affairs, Damon pledged his 
own life for the reappearance 
of his friend. Dionysius ac- 
cepted the pledge, and Pythias 
returned just in time to save 
Damon from death. This 
noble example of friendship so 
struck the ruthless tyrant that 
he not only pardoned Pythias, 
but desired to be admitted into 
their friendship. According to 
Christ, Damon in this instanve 
showed the highest degree of 
human love. Perhaps bad occa- 
sion required it, the friendship 
existing between David and 
Jonathan would have risen to 
the same degree. (2.) Christ’s 
love transcended this limit. 
He laid down his life for 
enemies. God commendeth 
his love to us, “in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” There is nothing 
in human history approaching 
this. “ Scarcely for a righteous 
man would one die, yet, per- 
adventure, even fora good man 
some would even dare to 
die.” The sublimest imagina- 
tion cannot conceive of a 
higher love than this, ‘‘ Herein 
is love.” ‘This transcendent 
love is, First: The love of 
compassion. There could be 
neither gratitude nor esteem in 
it, for the subjects are all ene- 
mies and hideous in wicked- 
ness. ‘This transcendent love 
is, Secondly: The love of 
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disinterestedness. He had no- 
thing to gain by it. His glory 
and happiness were infinite, 
and admitted of no enhance- 
ment. ‘Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
&e. 

IT. Man premonstratss his 
love to Christ by oBEyNe. 
“Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command 
you.” Surely all men ought 
to love Christ. The demon- 
stration of his transcendent 
love is not only designed to 
destroy all indifference towards 
Him, but to generate in every 
heart the highest measure of 
love to Him. Where this 
love exists, and it should 
exist everywhere, it demon- 
strates itself in obedience and 
the obedience will always be 
marked by three things. First : 
By heartiness. Obedience will 
be nothing more than the 
expression of love. It will be 
a thing not of letter, but of 
spirit. Not so much a thing 
of outward act as an aspiration 
of soul. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law. Where love is 
there will be obedience to 
Christ, though the tongue be 
silentand the hand beparalysed. 
Secondly: By cheerfulness. 
Where this love is, obedience 
to Christ is the highest gratifi- 
cation of the soul. The first 
question love asks is, What 
shall I do to please the object ? 
“Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” When the heart 
is “enlarged” with love, man 
runs in the way of Christ’s 
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commandments. Obedience to 
Christ is the meat and drink, 
the bread and wine of a loving 
soul. Practical Christianity 
is happiness. Thirdly: By 
entireness. “ Whatsoever I com- 
mand you.” Love does not 
sort duties, does not weigh and 
measure them, does not say, 
“JT will do so much and no 
more.” It bounds into the 
“whatsoever.” | Whatsoever 
the object wishes even unto 
death, it shall be done. Hence 
Christian martyrdom, 


Conctuston. This subject, 
First: Supplies the test of 
Christian piety. Christian 
piety is not a ritualism, how- 
ever becoming ; not a theology, 
however Scriptural ; it is a love 
to Christ that shows itself in a 
hearty, cheerful, universal, obe- 
dience. This subject, Second- 
ly : Indicates the true method 
of preaching. What is the 
true work of the Gospel minis- 
ter? So to exhibit Christ’s 
love to human souls as to 
awaken in human souls love to 
Him. Love is the central 
doctrine of Christianity, love 
is the renovating power of 
souls, love is the soul of all 
excellence, and the fountain of 
all joy. 

‘<Love is God’s seal upon the uni- 
verse, 

The hand and sign of His omnipo- 
tence ; 

And hearts enshrining love the 


most on earth 
Find here the most of heaven.’ 


Swarn. 
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SOUL THIRST. 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters.” —Isa. ly. 1. 
Men know what bodily hunger 
is, some have felt it to an 
agony, but there is a soul 
hunger far more distressing 
than this. It is depicted on 
the countenances of those 
whose bodies fare sumptuously 
every day. The hunger of the 
soul is so great that they feed 
on husks. Men also know 
what bodily thirst is. The 
traveller in torrid regions 
knows it far more than we in 
these western and more humid 
lands. Dut there is a soul thirst 
infinitely worse than that which 
was ever felt by the most 
parched of Criental travellers. 
That all unregenerate , souls 
are thirsting, with more or less 
intensity, for that which they 
have not, -will neither be de- 
bated nor denied. Christianity 
is a provision for such, and the 
text suggests that as a provision 
it is marked by three things. 

I. It is urricactous. It is 
“water.” Material water is 
God’sown provision for quench- 
ing the bodily thirst, and no- 
thing else will do it, and the 
more simple and unmixed its 
condition the better for the 
purpose. The Gospel is to the 
thirsty soul what the cool re- 
freshing stream is to a thirsty 
body. It satisfies (1) the 
guilty conscience, (2) the long- 
ing heart, and (3) the worship- 
ing spirit of man. All who 
have truly received the Gospel 
give this testimony. All that 
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man spiritually craves for is in 
Christ. 

II. Itis graturrous. “ With- 
out money and without price.” 
Water is one of the freest 
things in the world. It isa 
ubiquitous element; it not 
only floats in the cloud, 
descends in the showers, and 
rolls in the rivers, but bubbles 
up at our feet and oozes out 
in all the things around us. 
The poorest of the poor feel 
that they have as much claim 
to water as to light. The 
provisions of the Gospel are 
gratuitous. Nothing is required 
but sense of need and parti- 
cipation. “ Whosoever will, 
let him take of the water 
of life FREELY.” None are too 
unworthy, too poor, or too 
hopeless. 

III. It is UNRESTRICTED. 
‘Ho, every one that thirsteth.” 
There is no restriction. To 
every thirsty soul, of every 
land and tribe, the invitation 
is given. The Gospel is not 
for any type of mind, any class 
of character, any condition of 
society, any tribe of men. Like 
the light of heaven, it is for all. 

Conciusion. Thirsty souls, 
I invite you to come, and 
drink at this refreshing stream. 
From the smitten rock the 
waters are rushing profusely 
now, as profusely as ever. The 
holy stream is rippling at your 
feet. “The Spirit and the Bride 
say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come, and who- 
soever will, let him take the 
water of life FREELY.” 
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Seeds of Sermons on the Rook of 
Proverbs. 


(No. CLXXXIYV.) 
SURETYSHIP, STRIFE, AND AMBITION, 


“*A man void of understanding striketh 
hands, and becometh surety in the pre- 
sence of his friend. He loveth transgres- 
sion that loveth strife; and he that exalt- 
eth his gate seeketh destruction.’’—Proy. 
xvii. 18, 19. 


‘Tese words teach us certain things 
concerning three great social evils. 
I. THar suRETYSHIP IS FOOLISH. 
“A man void of understanding 
striketh hands, and becometh 
surety in the presence of his 
friend.” ‘‘Striking hands” “in 
the presence of his friend” is the 
sealing of the contract by which 
he becomes surety for another. 
The man who does it “is void of 
understanding.’ This subject we 
have discussed elsewhere. * 

II. Tuar strive is sin. “He 
loveth transgression that loveth 
sin.’ Indeed transgression and 
strife are the same thing ;—both are 
sin, and to love the one is to love 
the other. First: Strife is sin in 
essence. Sin is antagonism to the 
eternal laws of love, rectitude, and 
order. Secondly: Strife is sin in 
action. It is sin in conflict :—in 
conflict with truth, justice, love, 
holiness, God. 

iI. Tuat Ampsirion Is RUIN. 
“Hethat exalteth his gate seeketh 
destruction.”’ The phrase, “exalteth 
his gate,” may be justly regarded 
as representing a man “who is 
ambitiously affecting a style of 
living above his income.” “To 
exalt his gate,’”’ is to increase his 
establishment, to raise his style of 
living, and thus incur an expendi- 


* See Homiuist, vol. viii., third series» 
p. 46. 


ture exceeding the income. Thus 
he ‘‘seeketh destruction.’ His 
downfall becomes inevitable. An 
old expositor quaintly and pithily 
says, ‘‘He makes his gate so large 
that his house and estate go out of 
it.” Worldly ambition often bears 
a man to an elevation from which 
he must fall. ‘“ Pride goeth before 
destruction.” 

“* Ambition’s like a circle on the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself 


Till by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought.” SHAKESPEARE. 


(No. CLXXXV.) 


FROWARDNESS OF HEART AND PER- 
VERSENESS OF SPEECH. 

‘He that hath a froward heart findeth 
no good; and he that hath a perverse 
tongue falleth into mischief.’? — Prov. 
xvii. 20. 

TuxEseE words present to us three 
bad characters, 

I. A Bap ueART. ‘A froward 
heart.”’ The heart is the soul of 
the man, it is in truth the man him- 
self. Out of it are ‘the issues of 
life.”’ As the heart is, so is the man 
before God and the universe. What 
is a ‘‘froward heart ?”’ Frowardness 
implies, First: Unteachableness. A 
“froward heart’’ willnot learn, shuts 
itself out from the light, lives in 
the miserable notions generated in 
its own darkness. Frowardness 
implies, Secondly: Ungovernadble- 
ness. It will not yield to authority, 
not submit to rule; its instincts are 
refractory and rebellious; it says 
with Pharoah, ‘‘ Who is the Lord 
that I should obey him?” Fro- 
wardness implies, Thirdly: Rech- 
lessness. It is callous, It is utterly 
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unconcerned about its position, and 
careless about consequences. What 
a heart for aman to have! How 
unbecoming man's spiritual con- 
stitution, man’s moral relationships, 
man’s fallen condition, man’s mo- 
mentous destiny ! 

II. A vseLess ure. “He 
findeth no good.” First: A man 
with a bad heart is in search of good 
—that is happiness. ‘Who will 
show us any good?” is the cry of 
the world. ‘Che froward heart seeks 
after it, and often struggles hard to 
reach it. Seeks it in drunkenness, 
debauchery, amusements. Secondly: 
A manwith abad heart though search- 
ing for happiness will never find tt. 
“He findeth no good.” Human 
happiness is not something that 
streams into a man from without, 
it is that which wells up in his 
own soul. Godliness in spirit is its 
spring head.. Hence the man with 
the froward heart cannot reach it, 
and he is miserable. ‘‘ He findeth 
no good.” He gathers husks, but 
no grain. He digs up the dross, not 
the gold. 

II. A miscurevous roneur. ‘He 
that hath a perverse tongue falleth 
into mischief.” First: The nature 
of perverse speech. Peryerse speech 
is the polluted vehicle of a polluted 
soul. “Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” It 
is the channel through which the 
morally fallen spirit pours forth its 
errors, impurities, blasphemies, 
corrupt passions, and wicked sug- 
gestions. ‘A Perverse tongue”’ is 
the unbridled organ of a polluted 
and licentious soul. Secondly: The 
mischief of perverse speech. Who 
can tell the moral, social, religious, 
national mischief a ‘perverse 
tongue’’ has done, and is doing 
every day? “It is full of deadly 
poison.” The tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the tongue 
among our members, that it defileth 
the whole body and setteth on fire 
the course of nature, and it is set 
on fire of hell.” 


Seeds of Sermons on the Book of Proverbs. 


(No. CLXXXVI.) 


THE FOOL—NEGATIVELY AND 
POSITIVELY. 

“He that begetteth a fool doeth it to 
his sorrow; and the father of a fool hath 
no joy.”’—Proy. xvii. 21. 

“A foolish son is a grief to his father, 
and bitterness to her that bare him.’”’— 
Prov. xvii. 25. 


“Tue joys of parents,’’ says Lord 
Bacon, “are secret, and soare their 
griefs and fears: they cannot utter 
the one; they will not utter the 
other. Children sweeten labours, 
but they make misfortunes more 
bitter; they increase the cares of 
life, but they mitigate the remem- 
brance of death.’”’ The man must 
be a parent to know the heart of a 
parent, and he must be cursed with 
worthl. ss and wicked children in 
order to know the crushing grief 
of those who are. There are two 
ways in which the child who is a 
fool—a fool not by natural inca- 
pacity, but by moral depravity— 
gives sorrow to his parents. 

I. Neeattvety. He is not what 
a son should be. He neglects all 
that a son should do. First: He 
does not reciprocate the love. What 
love, self-sacrificing, tender,anxious, 
ever-toiling love, has been lavished 
on him, but he returns it no more 
than a stick or a stone. Secondly: 
He does not acknowledge the kindness. 
What kindness has been expended 
onhim! Yet he knows no grati- 
tude, he manifests no thanksgiving. 
Thirdly : He recognises no authority. 
The parental word is disregarded, 
the parental will is disobeyed, the 
parental order is set at defiance, 
All this is the conduct of a fool, in 
all this there is sorrow to the heart 
of the father and the mother. 

II. Posirrveny. ‘A fool.” A 
wicked son is active in his wicked- 
ness. First: Sometimes the conduct 
of such children involves their parents 
in secular ruin, The extravagance, 
the gambling, the reckless specula- 
tions of children, have wrecked the 
fortunes of many a family, and 
brought desolation to many a 
parent's home. Secondly: Some- 
times the conduct of such children 
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brings disgrace upon their parents. By 
their violation of the laws of 
chastity, social honour, commercial 
justice, they have often degraded 
the character of their families. The 
son who is a fool has invested with 
infamy many a family name that 
has shone brightly for many an 
age. 


(No. CLXXXVIL.) 


BODILY HEALTH DEPENDING ON 
MENTAL MOODS. 

* “A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine: but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones.”’—Proy. xvii. 22.* 

So closely connected is the soul 
with the body, that physical 
health is ever, to a great extent, 
dependent on mental states. <A 
dark thought has power to work 
disease and death into the cor- 
poreal frame. This is a fact. 
First: Reesgnised by medical science. 
A wise physician avails himself of 
this fact, and is ever anxious not 
only to dispel all sad thoughts from 
the mind of the patient, but to 
awaken the most pleasurable 
thoughts and emotions. It is a fact. 
Secendly: Attested by general expe- 
rience. Who has not experienced 
the influence of his mental thoughts 
and feelings on the state of his 
health ? How often has every man 
in the course of his life felt the dis- 
tressing thought sickening and 
shattering his body. David felt it 
when he said, “When I kept 
silence, my bones waxedold through 
’ my roaring all the day long for day 
and night; thy hand was heavy 
upon me; my moisture is turned 
into the drought of summer. 
Selah.” (Psa. xxxii. 3, 4.) This 
is a fact, Thirdly: Suggestive of 
practical lessons. Is it true that a 
“Droken spirit ’’—7.e., a spirit sad- 
dened and depressed, “‘drieth the 
bones,” reduces all healthy secre- 
tions, enfeebles the energy, and 
destroys his health? Is it true, on 
the other hand, that a cheerful 


* See Homiuisr, second series, vol. iv., 
p. 67; also vol. x., third series, p. 349. 
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spirit will act as a medicine to 
restore an enteebled body to health ? 
If these things are true, then we 
may infer three things. 

I. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN 
FOR HIS PHYSICAL HEALTH. There 
is certainly no virtue in having 
a weak and sickly frame. Though 
it is often a calamity entailed 
on us by our ancestors, or by 
circumstances over which we have 
no control; it always implies sin 
somewhere, either in ourselves 
or others. There is no virtue 
in it, and yet numbers in society 
speak and act as if there was 
something meritorious in having 
a delicate frame. Robust health 
some seem to consider, at least, 
not respectable and genteel, and 


hence they have always their 
complaints; they are always 
“poorly” and delicate. In many 


cases the physical ailments of these 
people spring from unhealthy and 
unvirtuous states of mind. Man is 
responsible for his mental disposi- 
tion, whether mental or gloomy, 
and his disposition greatly deter- 
mines his health. 

II. Tue Duty or THE GUARDIANS 
OF CHILDHOOD AND youTH. If the 
parents and guardians of childhood 
and youth would have their charge 
grow up with robust health, and 
well developed frames, they should 
deal rightly with their minds; they 
should labour to dispelall saddening 
influences from the young heart, 
and fill it with the sunshine of 
cheerfulness and joy. There is 
much in some families and schools 
to break the spirit of the young, and 
thus ‘“ dry their very bones.” 

III. THe SANITARY INFLUENCE 
or Curistianiry. The design of 
Christianity is to fill the human 
heart with joy. ‘These things 
have I spoken unto you that your 
joy may be full.” It is in every 
way adapted to accomplish this; it 
never fails in effecting this where- 
ever it is fully received. No other 
system on earth has ever filled the 
human heart with joy, no other 
system can doso. Hence Christi- 
anity, by doing so, is the best 
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physician to the body. He who 
promotes Christianity is the wise 
philanthropist. ‘To promote it is to 
promote the well-being of man, 
body as well as soul. Some people 
are always trying to keep the 
body well, and neglect entirely 
the condition of the soul. This is 
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philosophically absurd. Jt is like 
trying to cure a diseased tree by 
binding up the branches. ‘People,’ 
says Sterne, ‘‘ who are always 
taking care of their health, are like 
misers, who are holding a treasure 
which they have never spirit to 
enjoy.” * 


—_>— 
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MIND IN ITS PHYSICAL RELATIONS. 
(Continued from page 122.) 


Tr is difficult to determine which 
produces more ravages on the 
system, the wear of thought, or the 
wasting influence of passion. Both 
are great enemies to beauty. 
Among the tribes that are acknow- 
ledged to present the finest speci- 
mens of the human form, as the 
Georgians and Circassians, there is 
little or no mental activity ; and in 
more civilised communities, emi- 
nent personal attractions are seldom 
found apart from considerable re- 
pose of intellect. Look at the 
portraits of the most reflecting 
geniuses, of whatever epoch or 
clime, and you will generally find 
the countenance more or less 
emaciated or withered, however 
expressive. The workings of any 
strong feeling or impulse, that of 
love in particular when its course 
runs not smooth, though enhancing 
the force of expression in its milder, 
happier sway, soon commit depre- 
dations on the physiognomy ; either 
by imparting fulness of contour, so 
essential a constituent of finished 
beauty, or by effacing the higher 
graces of feature. It is supposed 
that the ancient sculptors, aiming 
at the utmost perfection of form, 
omitted in general the representa- 
tion of passion, from its interference 
with that object. Shakspeare, with 
his accustomed penetration, makes 
Cesar distrustful of the lean aspect 


of Cassius, as betokening too ener- 
getic and ambitious a brain: 


Cesar.—Let me haye men about me 
that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0’ 
nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dan- 
gerous. 
Antony.—Fear him not, Cesar; he’s not 
dangerous. 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cesar.— Would he were fatter :—But I 
fear him not: 
Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 


So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads. 
much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men; he loves 
no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no musi¢: 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a 


sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his 
spirit 
That could be moyed to smile at any 
thing.+ 
A similar fancy is introduced by 
Dryden, in his celebrated descrip- 
tion of Lord Shaftesbury : 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 
Physiology, whose highest praise is. 
scarcely that of being among the 
most beautiful of sciences, unfolds 
the secret of the phenomenon. It 
is a law of our nature that the 


* See an excellent article on the 
subject of this discourse, in ‘* The Pulpit 
and its Handmaids,” entitled, ‘* Mind in 
its Physical Relations.”” Page 120. 

+ Julius Ceesar,’’ Act i. scene 2. 

+ ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’? 
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organ which is most exercised re- 
quires the largest supply of blood. 
The organ by which the mind 
works is the brain; so that where 
mental operations are vigorous and 
almost incessant, the blood, which 
should circulate freely tothe various 
parts of the system for their sup- 
port, is absorbed chiefly in feeding 
the cerebral portion, the rest being 
impoverished for want of its appro- 
priate nourishment. 

There is slight reason to censure 
indolence of body, if conjoined with 
activity of intellect. Paley, Hume, 
Gibbon, with a large proportion of 
literary men of every class, have 
been examples of the union. Idle- 
mess is a physical rather than 
mental attribute, being commonly 
the result of corporeal relaxation or 
disease. You will seldom find a 
man of lean and spare habit averse 
to occupation, unless constitution- 
ally ill-formed, or whose strength 
has been impaired by the derange- 
ment of some function; and what 
is the reason? Because the mus- 
cular fibre, the nerves, the whole 
substance of the frame, are of closer 
and firmer texture. Indisposition 
to exertion is perhaps in every 
instance combined with laxity of the 
solids ; however mind, by its spon- 
taneous operations and ardour, is 
able to assume no mean command 
over enfeebled organs and a dis- 
tempered system. 

If there is any truth in Falstaff’s 
praises of sack, all that is often 
necessary to occasion a flow of ideas 
and fancies, is to increase or accele- 
rate the tide of blood in the veins. 
Happiness, in the sense of »leasu- 
rable sensation, may be produced in 
much the same manner ; a bottle of 
wine, it has been alleged, affording 
as much enjoyment for the time as 
the acquisition of a kingdom.* 

Good humour is not the product 
of philosophy, but of temperament 
or of fortune. Reason may super- 
add or modify, but nature must 
contribute the essentials in a case 


* Landor’s ‘“‘Imagioary Conversations : 
Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney.” 
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relating rather to the material than 
the intellectual; to the nerves, cir- 
culation, and digestive apparatus, 
than to reflection, or the operation 
of judgment. Irritability of feeling 
is always connected with weakness 
or disorder of the bodily system. 
One means of taming the ferocity 
of wild animals is to furnish them 
with a plentiful supply of food. A 
similar regimen is often applicable 
to the human animal; as would 
appear from the confession of one 
of the Fathers, that he avoided ab- 
stinence because it rendered him 
peevish, The Moslems of Egypt, 
during the month of Ramadhan, 
or Lent of the followers of the 
Prophet, are, contrary to their 
usual disposition, morose while 
fasting through the day, but very 
cheerful after their evening meal. 
Our feelings in general, whether 
agreeable or painful, vivacious or 
melancholy, depending more on the 
constitution and state of the body 
than on circumstances, or any in- 
fluence purely mental, it is not sur- 
prising that by the administration 
of certain medicinal substances, 
may be awakened almost every 
passion of which the human breast 
is susceptible—joy, sorrow, benevo- 
lence, hatred ; tranquillity, solici- 
tude; exhilaration, despair. Yet 
it seems a degradation to have some 
of our most exquisite emotions re- 
ferred chiefly to physical causes.— 
The wonderful effects of artificial 
stimulants on sensibility, and power 
of imagination, have never perhaps 
been depicted in so striking a 
manner as in the ‘“‘ Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater ;”’ a work 
of which the revelations are no less 
curious in a psychological view, 
than there is reason to believe the 
main particulars authentic. The 
phenomena it records are no doubt 
to be ascribed princivally to undue 
excitation and consequent dis- 
ordered action of the brain. A re- 
markable illustration is also fur- 
nished by Coleridge, who composed 
his fragment of Kubla Khan in a 
sleep occasioned by an anodyne. 
Witu1aM Benton CluLow. 
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Notes on Neto Pooks. 


By A BARRISTER. 


Journals, Conversations, and Essays Relating to Ireland, by Mr. Nassau 
William Senior, just published by Messrs. Longmans, is a work which 
contains a great deal of valuable information, candidly stated, in reference 
to the Irish Church, tenant righf, the priest, the wants, and the general 
condition of Ireland. 

Practical Essays on Education has been published at Messrs. Strahan, by 
Mr. Thomas Markby. 

The Life of the Rev. Henry Venn Elliott, M.A., the contemporary of 
the great Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, has been well written by 
Mr. Josiah Bateman, M.A., and published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Miss Molyneaux has published (Saunders, Otley and Co.) The Cure 
ad’ Ars: a Memoir of Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney. It is full of im- 
probabilities ; and is the life of a man who, though living only ten years 
ago, never saw a railway, but secluded himself and practised the austerities 
of arecluse. The devil visited him every night. He was able to perform 
miracles. Flour which was only enough for two loaves swelled at his 
command until there was bread enough to fill an oven. Other matters 
equally wonderful are recorded. 

The Life and Times of S. Gregory, the Illuminator, the Founder and 
Patron Saint of the Armenian Church, has been translated by the Rey. 
8. C. Malon, M.A., and published by Messrs. Rivingtons. 

Dr. William Harris Rule has published, at the Wesleyan Conference 
Office, the History of the Inquisition in every Country where its Tribunals 
have been Established : from the 12th Century to the Present Time. 

The King and the Commons is the title of a new volume of Cavalier and 
Puritan poems, collected by Mr. Henry Morley, and published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. It contains a fac-simile of the original MSS. of 
the new poem attributed to Milton, and discovered by Mr. Morley when 
working upon this volume ; and also the evidence for and against authen- 
ticity. 

Dr. W. H. Thompson, D.D., an eminent scholar, who for a long 
time has made Plato his particular study, has completed and has published 
at Messrs. Whittaker’s, The Phedrus of Plato. It contains copious notes and 
dissertations, which cannot but be most valuable to students. 

Messrs. Reeve and Co. have issued Sacred Archeology: a Popular Dic- 
tionary of Hcclesiastical Art and Institutions from Primitive to Modern 
Times. It is a most valuable work of reference. Mr. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott is the compiler, ‘ 

Mr. Edward A. Freeman gives us the second volume of The History of 
the Norman Conquest ; its Causes and its Results. The volume is a very com- 
plete and detailed account of Edward the Confessor. It is published _by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co, B.A. L. 
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Hiterary Aottees. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 


In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Tue Hoty Cuitp Jesus; or, The Early Life of Christ viewed in con- 
nection with the History, Chronology, and Archeology of the 
Times. By Rey. THorntzy Smrrx. London: Wesleyan Conference 
Office. 

Many very excellent sketches of the Life of Christ have appeared in these 

last days. Neander, Lange, M. De Pressensé, Ellicott, Andrews, Young, 

have all wrought well in sketching the biography and delineating the 
character of the great Redeemer of man. Though, of course, most of 
them, if not all, touch upon his early life, they have not given to this 
interesting part of the subject any special attention. The work before us 
does this, and does it with a reverential spirit, and with no ordinary 
ability. The little volume is divided into twelve chapters, the subjects of 
which are, The Annunciation of the Birth of the Holy Child, His Fore- 
runner, Birth-place, Nativity, The Shepherds of Bethlehem, His Presen- 
tation in the Temple, The Magi of the East, His Existence in Egypt, The 

Slaughter of the Innocents, His Life at Nazareth, His Appearance in the 

Temple with the Doctors, and His Subjection to His Parents. All these 

interesting branches are so handled as to give a very vivid and many-sided 

picture of the Holy Child Jesus. Those who have read the history of 

Joseph, of Moses, and of Joshua, previous works of the author, will be 

able to judge of the intelligence, spirit, and style of this production. 


“Time WILL TELL.” A Temperance Tale. By N. J. N. Dublin 
Moffat and Co. 
Eten Hanty; or, the True History of the Colleen Bawn. Moffat and Co, 


We put these two books together because they are both from the same 
publishing house. We seldom read novels. We have not the time to do 
so, neither have we much taste for such productions. Indeed the character 
and the abundance of such effusions are an offence to us. Greatly do we 
fear that they are poisoning the mental atmosphere of the age. Nor are 
they less offensive because they appear in what are called religious works, 
and are clad in religious attire. Albeit, we have read ‘‘ Time will Tell.” 
On a leisure hour we took it in our hands, We read a page, and it led 
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us through, increasing our interest as we advanced. It isa powerful 
work against intemperance, bearing as strongly and skilfully against 
drunkenness as “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” does against slavery. The advo- 
cates of temperance can scarcely do better than by banding together for 
the purpose of circulating this work by thousands. 

‘“‘Ellen Hanly ” professes to be, and we believe is, a true history of the 
famous “Colleen Bawn,” which has produced such a sensation in the 
theatres of England. This short history is not only deeply interesting, 
but has also a high moral tendency. 


Tue Works or GeorcE Swinnock, M.A. Vol. 1V. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 

Turis is the fourth volume of Swinnock’s works. The more we look into 
the writings of this author, the more are we impressed with their intrinsic 
value, and their superiority to most of the theological productions of his 
period. He displays great knowledge of the sacred Word, and of the 
writings of ancient philosophers. He hasa remarkable power for dis- 
cerning both the differences and the agreements of things, a great faculty 
for clear and philosophic groupings, a strong imagination, and a remark- 
able aptitude for expressing in clear and strong language the conclusions 
he has reached. Preachers will find germs of many a valuable sermon in 
the pages of this grand old author. 


Montague: A Drama, and other Poems. By Ropert Gemmett. London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Tux author of this work is the author of sketches from life which we 
noticed and recommended some years ago. We said of that work that it 
displayed a soul deep in life’s experience, strong in intellect, affluent in 
fancy. All this applies with equal force to “Montague.” The poetic 
pieces that compose this little volume have various subjects, and vary not 
a little in merit. Ina few neither the sentiment or imagery are much 
above the level of ordinary productions. Some, however, are so choice 
in these particulars as to entitle the author to a place amongst the best of 
our modern poets. 


Coprx Canonium, Ecciesia Universa. By Rev. Wa. Lampert, A.B., 

Rector of Kilemlagh,fArdfert. London: R. D. Dickinson. 
Tuis is a learned volume for the learned. It contains the canons of the 
first four general councils of the Church, and those of the early local 
Greek synods, in Greek, with Latin and revised English translations, in 
parallel columns, with notes selected from Zonaras, Balsamon, Bishop 
Beveridge, and others. All who are at all acquainted with the subject 
must be impressed with the importance of such a work as this. Great is 
the advantage to be derived from the study of these ancient canons of the 
Church universal, 


ON 


The Fountain and the Cistern. 


‘Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, 
be ye very desolate, saith the’ Lord. For my people have com- 
mitted two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water.”—Jer. ii. 12, 13, 


- 


mf). F we compare the Word of God to a piece 
of scenery, the passage selected for analysis 
may be likened to a magnificent cataract. 
At all events it leaps out upon us with all 
a cataract’s force and fascination. Just as 
there are men of such a majestic presence, 
and such symmetrical proportions, that one 
cannot pass them without remark, so there 
are portions of Scripture which, as it were, compel attention, 
and a specimen is before us, The ideas contained in the 
verses under consideration combine with the language in 
which they are expressed to arrest the reader, and 
superinduce a train of serious thought. His mind is not 
to be envied who can pass unreflectingly over them; and 
it is to be hoped that in dealing with them we shall do so 
impressed with the fact that in substance they are as applica- 
ble to us as to the people in whose hearing and for whose 
VOL. XXIII. 0 
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good one word after another was uttered by the prophet 
Jeremiah. Let us not, however, fall into the mistake of 
supposing that these words originated with him. Jeremiah 
was the medium rather than the source of them; and it is 
noteworthy that he does not lay claim to them. We find 
lying between the two verses a clause which invests them 
with divine authority, viz., “saith the Lord.” Had God 
drawn visibly near the inhabitants of Judah, and with an 
audible voice addressed them from a throne of dazzling 
brilliance in the air, He would not have been the speaker 
in a sense more real than He was that day that Jeremiah 
confronted them, and in God’s name thus delivered himself, 
“ Be astonished, O ye heavens,” &c. The first thing claim- 
ing notice 1s— 

I. Tur cHaracrer waich Gop carves Hiwserr. He 
represents Himself as ‘‘ the fountain of living waters.” 

The nature and character of God no doubt prompted 
Him to create the universe. On any other supposition it is 
difficult to account for its existence. Still, it: was optional 
with Him to create it. It might never have been. God 
was not obliged to form the angels, or fashion human beings. 
If He was necessitated to make us, on what ground is He 
entitled to praise, viewed as our Creator? Having created 
us, God has it not in his choice either to reveal Himself to 
us or not. The works of creation necessarily reveal God, for 
the same reason that the construction of a complex machine 
reveals the machinist ; and what is true of the works of 
creation is equally true of the works of providence. Every 
morning that the sun cometh forth “like a bridegroom from 
his chamber,” he reveals God; and in every shower that 
falls we have a revelation of God. Rain unquestionably 
bears testimony to the divine power, wisdom, and goodness. 
We do not think that necessity is laid upon God to create, 
but if He create intelligences, we know not how it is possible 
to avoid revealing Himself to them ; and it may be well to 
note that these remarks are in strictest harmony with what 
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the Psalmist says in the 119th Psalm: “The heavens declare 
theglory of God, andthe firmament sheweth his handy work.” 
Itis a fact, that all that God has made and sustains speaks 
to us of God ; and it is essential to morality and religion as 
well as to our happiness that God should reveal Himself. 
Before we can know that He is worthy of our supreme love, 
reverence, and trust, and that we should obey his will, He 
must make Himself known. But, while we contend for it, 
that if God create rational existences, He must reveal 
Himself, it should be remembered that the Bible is not a 
necessitated revelation of God. So far from that, we regard 
it as a gift purely free. Parents are not under any compul- 
sion to send letters to an absent child. In so doing they act 
with perfect freedom, and are conscious that they do. In 
like manner, God was not under any compulsion to furnish 
men with a written revelation of Himself. He might have 
withheld the Bible—every book, chapter, and verse of it. 
It is highly proper that we should thank God for it. All 
that we are warranted in saying is that it pleased Him by 
the agency of prophets, Christ, and the apostles, to reveal 
Himself in human language; and just at this point the 
question emerges, What kind of revelation does God in 
the Bible give of Himself? Before answering this question 
I may be permitted to observe that, though we cannot 
depend on the statements of men about themselves, we can 
and ought to put absolute confidence in God’s statements 
about Himself. He, and He only, can adequately reveal 
Himself; and He is an altogether reliable witness in his own 
case. We cannot conceive of God giving Himself a false 
character, for, (1) His knowledge is infallible and all-com- 
prehensive. He is in possession of the truth, and the whole 
truth about Himself; and (2) He is incapable of deviating 
the breadth of a hair from the truth. His love of truth 
is infinite; and his entire nature is against a he. To return. 
What kind of representation does God give of Himself in the 


Bible? Itis not my intention to meet this query with a 
0 2 
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general reply. My wish is to supply a particular answer, 
in other words, to draw upon the text for an answer. Now, 
God sets Himself forth as “the fountain of living waters.” 
His estimate of Himself is high, but not too high. He does 
not speak of Himself as a stream or reservoir of water. He is 
a fountain, and not merely a fountain among other fountains, 
but the fountain. If there be other fountains, they spring 
from Him; and He casts them completely into the shade. 
He is not content with representing Himself as the fountain 
of waters. He applies the epithet “living,” to the waters 
that issue forth from Him. He is a fountain that is ever 
gushing. There is no exhausting of Him. He never fails 
those who come to Him to drink. If the inhabitants 
of a besieged town had their choice, would they prefer a 
reservoir, no matter how capacious, to a strong, free, flowing 
fountain? They would be fools if they did. A fountain 
sends forth a sparkling cooling stream summer and winter ; 
but a reservoir is soon emptied. Besides, there is an im- 
mense difference between the water that is taken from a reser- 
voir and that which is drawn from a fountain. The water 
which is taken from a fountain is peculiarly fresh, pure, sweet, 
and wholesome. For ages the angels have been enjoying 
God. Has He become distasteful to them ? Has He ceased 
to be of service to them? ‘The longer they continue in con- 
tact with Him, and the deeper they drink into Him, the 
surer do they feel that He is “the fountain of living: 
waters.” What God is at one time to his moral children, 
He is at another. The waters that flow from Him never 
grow stale and flat. ‘They are living and life-giving. They 
undergo no change for the worse. This language—‘“ the 
fountain of living waters”—is, of course, figurative, and 
on that account all the more beautiful and expressive. The 
grand idea which they suggest is—Zhat G'od alone can 
satisfy individuals and communities. Creatures are good 
and useful. ‘To speak against them amounts to a speaking 
against God. As things are, we cannot do without them. 
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Karth is not a superfluous gift. We require light and air; we 
require bread and human society, and a multitude of other 
things ; but creatures are not absolutely needed. If God 
chose, He could dispense with them. To support us He 
is not tied to bread. So long as He wills us to live, 
we can’t die. “Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” Assuredly, it is not in creatures to satisfy us. They 
yield us more or less pleasure; and it would ill become 
us to despise them; but we have a mind above them. 
Deal with them as we may, they leave us unsatisfied, as 
all must acknowledge who have restricted themselves 
to them. We were made for God, and till we find Him, 
there is a void within. He is “the fountain of living 
waters,” and besides Him there is no fountain. Thirst has 
an injurious effect upon the body’s life, beauty, health, and 
strength, and is a most painful sensation. Well, what do 
the thirsty need? Lead them to a bubbling fountain, and 
they are satisfied. A draught from it acts upon them like 
magic in the way of reviving, refreshing, and strengthening 
them ; and what water is to the thirsty, that is God to men. 
The created universe cannot satisfy us ; but God can. There 
is nothing greater or better than God for which the soul of 
man can crave; and whosoever comes to God to have his 
necessities met, or his thirst quenched, is certain to make 
the grateful discovery that there is in God for him an 
exhaustless and suitable supply. God knows what He is, 
relative to man; and if He has described Himself as “the 
fountain of living waters,” it is vain for us to think that we 
can ignore Him, and prosper. I repeat, there is but one 
Fountain of living waters—one Being that can satisfy us, 
and to refuse to avail ourselves of Him, is to covet an 
eternity of thirst. The second thing claiming notice is— 


Il. THE TWo EVILS WITH WHICH JUDAH IS CHARGED, The 
first evil is desertion of God. ‘“ They have forsaken me, the 
fountain of liying waters.” To forsake God in any physical 
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sense, in the sense in which birds sometimes forsake their nests, 
and children home, is impossible. We can put local distance 
between us and our fellow-creatures, but not between us and 
God. We may as well try to run away from earth and sky 
as from God. His essential presence fills the immensities of 
time and space ; so that He is as near us one hour as another 
—-in one place as another. The fallen angels are not farther 
away from God physically than they were previous to their 
expulsion from heaven. He besets them behind and before. 
The forsaking referred to is departure of a moral kind, or 
departure in thought and affection. This species of departure 
from God was possible to the inhabitants of Judah. Like 
ourselves, they were morally free. They might either think 
about God or not, either love Him or not, either trust in Him 
or not, either do his will or not, either seek their happiness 
in God or not; and how did they act? It seems that the 
departure from God which we have characterized as pos- 
sible, became actual. God did not turn his back on them; 
but they deserted Him, and in deserting Him they 
“forsook the fountain of living waters.’’ God is never the 
first to forsake his creatures. His forsaking them is the 
result of their moral abandonment of Him. It was due to 
God that the inhabitants of Judah should exercise faith in 
Him—confide in Him—set their affections upon Him, and 
obey his commandments. This conclusion is inevitable, if 
we admit that God is “ the fountain of living waters.” But 
what they should have done, they did not. They forsook 
Him as a people, and in forsaking Him they committed an 
evil. They neither did God nor themselves justice. 
Morally, they backslided from Him—dismissed Him from 
their minds and hearts, and lapsed into a state of sin and 
idolatry. Instead of seeking their happiness in God, they 
began to seek it in other objects. We do not aver that in 
forsaking God they realised that He was in relation to them 
“the fountain of living waters;” but such was the fact. 
They could not do without Him. ‘To desert Him was to 
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plunge into misery, or subject themselves to the horrors of 
thirst. Nevertheless, they forsook Him; and Judah’s 
departure from God teaches that it is possible for us to 
forsake God; nor do we behold it in its true light unless 
we regard moral desertion of God as an evil. What God 
pronounces an evil must be an evil. It is criminal to forsake 
God; and, as we would expect, it is as injurious as it is 
criminal. It does not follow from what is said in the verses 
which we are endeavouring to expound, that the inhabitants 
of Judah had without exception forsaken God in the days of 
Jeremiah. We should suppose that there were some among 
them with whom God continued to be an object of faith and 
worship. All that is meant is that as a nation they were 
guilty of moral departure from God. 

The second evil is attempting to find a substitute for God. 
«« And hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns,’ &c. These 
two evils go together. The one naturally leads to the other. 
Those individuals and nations that are chargeable with for- 
saking God, are always chargeable with attempting to find a 
substitute for God. Man has been well defined a re/igious 
animal. Capable of worship, there is in him a tendency to 
worship. ‘The religious is perhaps his strongest instinct. 
There is something which men of the world ever supremely 
fear and love, to which they look and pray in times of 
danger and distress, and on which they lean for happiness. 
Accordingly, when we cease to worship God—the right 
object of worship—there is not with us an end of all worship. 
There is merely a change of worship. Wrong objects are 
put in the place of God—ourselves, or heroes, or idols. 
Man is not competent to the supply of his own wants, and 
he knows it. He cannot rid himself of the consciousness 
of limitation and dependence. He has to go out of himself 
for happiness. Hence, when he departs from God, he 
precipitates himself on a variety of objects, and devotes 
himself to a variety of pursuits, with the view of in- 
demnifying himself. He no sooner forsakes “the fountain 
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of living waters,” than he ‘sets about the manufacture of 
cisterns. He busies himself to make up for the loss of God 
by turning to something else. We might point to Judah as 
an illustration. When she committed the evil of forsaking 
God, she fell into another evil—she had recourse to idols. 
Finding that she could not dispense with “ living waters,” 
and that she could not be a fountain to herself, she took to 
the digging of cisterns; and this is the course’ that is 
invariably adopted. Nothing will do for those who renounce 
God, but trying their hand at cistern-making. Those who 
choose God as their Master and portion, do not concern 
themselves about the hewing out of cisterns. They do not 
need, for God is “ the fountain of living waters; ” but those 
who forsake God, must either hew out cisterns, or patiently 
bear their thirst. They are driven to exert themselves in 
order to the discovery of a substitute for God; and are they 
successful? No. One cistern may be larger than another, 
or differ from another in shape, or other respects ; but the 
best cisterns are leaky. Water may be poured into them, 
but, alas! they let it through. Whatever may be thought of 
them by the maker, they fall infinitely short of God, “the 
fountain of living waters.”” No number of creatures can be 
a substitute for God. Pile up finites as we may, they never 
swell into the Infinite; and nothing less than the Infinite 
satisfies us. God’s judgment is unerring; and how does Hein 
the text express Himself concerning the cisterns at which 
Judah, after forsaking “the fountain of living waters,” sought 
to quench her thirst? He calls them “ broken cisterns ;” and 
so far were they from being a fountain of living waters, that 
the choicest of them were incapable of holding water. 
Creatures, in their own place, are all very well; but thrust 
into the place of God, they are good for nothing. Not even 
by torturing them, can we wring satisfaction out of them. 
An idol is nothing. Thousands of idols are no better than 
a string of ciphers, whereas God is the grandest of all 
realities. The third thing claiming notice is— 
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IIT. Tue sumMMoNs To ASTONISHMENT ADDRESSED TO THE 
HEAVENS. “ Beastonished,” &c. It is an interesting circum- 
stance that a summons very similar to this was sent forth from 
the prophet Isaiah, and indicates one of two things, either 
that Jeremiah was an imitator of Isaiah, or that both “spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”’ In Isaiah i. 3, is 
found the summons to which I refer, “Hear, O heavens ; 
and give ear, O earth,” &c. Were a fountain of living 
waters and a leaky cistern put before a person suffering 
from thirst, it would excite wonder were he to prefer the 
cistern to the fountain. We would be strongly tempted to 
call in question his sanity. 

Were a youth to leave a happy home—to forsake a father 
well able to provide for, protect, school, guide him, and ad- 
vance his temporal and spiritual interests, how would we 
feel on being introduced to him asa deserter from home ? 
We would look on him with no small measure of pity 
and surprise; and how can we help being affected with 
the profoundest astonishment when with the mind’s eye we 
contemplate an intelligent and free creature turning his back 

upon God? Is there anything to justify moral departure 
from God? Can an intelligent creature be a God to him- 
self? Are there other fountains of living waters to which 
he can repair, and slake his thirst? No. To go away from 
God is to go away from happiness into misery—is to insult 
God; andif He be against us, it matters not who or what 
is for us. We may grasp at creatures; but what are they ? 
Can they satisfy the mind ? Ah, no! They are “broken 
cisterns,” and cannot hold so much as one drop of water to 
cool the soul’s burning’ tongue. It is, therefore, marvellous 
—mysterious—that creatures, endowed with reason, heart, 
conscience, and free-will, should forsake God. Account for 
it on what principles we may, the thing is astounding in the 
extreme; and itis more astounding still that Judah’s in- 
habitants should have voluntarily and deliberately given up 
the “only living and true God” for idols ! How melancholy 
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that they should have so acted! When we consider the 
extent to which God had revealed Himself to them, his pro- 
vidential dealings with them, the special blessings and privi- 
leges bestowed upon them, it cannot but strike us as passing 
strange and sad that they should have forsaken God, and 
done their utmost to provide themselves with a substitute. 
Yet, they committed as a nation these two evils, and in the 
estimation of God the commission of them was enough to 
silence and darken the heavens above them. Jeremiah, 
consequently, could not refrain from summoning the heavens 
to the exercise of a great astonishment, and the assumption 
of a desolate aspect over Judah’s base and unjustifiable 
apostasy. ‘Be astonished, O heavens,” &c.; and if the 
prophet’s summons to the heavens to grow pale and shudder 
at the two evils committed by Judah did not overwhelm the 
inhabitants with a sense of their guilt, fill them with terror 
and remorse, and turn them from their idolatrous practices, 
we must own that it was well calculated to do so. 

If, my readers, you have forsaken God, and gone a-digging 
cisterns in which water will not abide, as you undoubtedly 
have, think not lightly, and speak not lightly of your moral 
departure from God. The shame, folly, and wickedness of 
it, for the simple and sufficient reason that God is “‘ the 
fountain of living waters,” baffle conception on our part. 
That creatures made in the image of God should desert Him 
is an event to set the heavens a-shuddering, and make them 
from that moment go into mourning during the whole term 
of their natural existence. Think not, speak not lightly of 
at. Its awfulness is known to no one but God; and I call 
on you to rejoice that though you have departed from 
God, return is possible. God wants you back. For his’ 
glory and your benefit He wants you back, and He is using 
means to bring you back. Had He not wished the return 
to Himself of the inhabitants of Judah, He would not have 
sent Jeremiah the prophet to thunder in their ears after 
this fashion—‘ Be astonished, O heavens,” &c. The strongest 
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proof of all that He tenderly compassionates you, and 
wishes you to find your way back to Him is the fact that 
Hie has provided you with a Saviour, or laid a way from 
your very feet back to his bosom and arms. Whose words 
are these—“I am the way, and the truth, and the life : no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me?” Christ’s own 
words. Have done, then, with digging cisterns that fall to 
pieces as soon as made, and return to God by Jesus the way 
to the Father, and the way for all. Return for pardon, and 
you will get it. Return for purity and you will get it. Come 
back as the prodigal came back, impressed with your un- 
worthiness, and the bitterness of sin, and resolved to serve 
God faithfully and eternally. Come back so, and how will 
God treat you? As a servant? Nay, but asason. He 
will put a ring on your hand, and shoes on your feet. He 
will array you in the fair livery of heaven, and celebrate 
your return with a fitting and splendid feast. In short, He 
will give you a most cordial reception ; and the longer you 
stay with Him, under his protection, and in his service, the 
less inclined will you be to dispute it, that He is “ the foun- 
tain of living waters.” 


G. Cron. 


EDUCATION. 


A few miles above Montreal, the two great convergent rivers cf British 
America, the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, meet. The St. Lawrence is a pure 
stream, of a peculiar light blue colour ; the Ottawa is dark, as if it were tinged 
by moss in its way. After their meeting, the two rivers run side by side a few 
miles, each occupying its own half of one broad bed; but gradually the boundary 
line disappears, and all the waters are mingled in one vast homogeneous flood. 
Although the life of the inhabitants below depended on preserving the pure 
cerulean hue of the St. Lawrence, it could not possibly be preserved; all the 
might of man cannot prevent the Ottawa from tinging the united waters with 
its own dark shade. Unless the darkness can be discharged from its springs, 
that great affluent will effectually dye the main river in ell its lower reaches. 
Behold the picture of the process by which the neglected children of our unsaved 
brother, meeting our own at a lower point in time's rolling current, will blot 
out the distinction which is now maintained. Behold the roll lifted up in our 
sight to prevent the neglect now, or punish it hereafter! The dark cellars in 
which ignorant, vicious, godless parents, now pen their hapless brood, are the 


springs which feed a mighty river. 
tae ou W. Arnot, D.D. 
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Homiletic Shetehes ov the Pook ot 
Psalms, 


Our PurposE.—Many learned and devout men have gonephilologically through 
this TEHILIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have lett us the rich results 
of their inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To 
do the mere verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, 
would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its 
Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet received, 
and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best 
results of modern Biblical scholarship. 

Our MzTHop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1.) 
The uistory of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delinea- 
tion of living character, and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and 
veach the spirit of the words, is a knowledge of the men and circumstances 
that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil. — (2.) Annotations of the 
passage. ‘his will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, 
phrase, or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A 
Enewiedec of the main drift of an author is amongst the most essential condi- 
tions for interpreting his meaning.—(4.) The HOMILETICs of the passage. This 
is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas that 
have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts, and indicate 


such sermonizing methods, as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Supsect: A Theological Difficulty, a Haughty Impicty, 
an Earnest Prayer, and an Ezxultant Faith. 


** Why standest thou afar off, O Lord ? 
Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble? 
The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor: 
Let them be taken in the devices that they have imagined. 
For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, 
And blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth. 
The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will not 
seek after God: 
God is not in all his thoughts, 
His ways are always grievous : 
‘Thy judgments are far above out of his sight : 
As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. 
He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved: 
For I shall never be in adversity. _ 
His mouth is full of cursing, and deceit, and fraud; 
Under his tongue is mischief and vanity. 
He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages: 
In the secret places doth he murder the innocent : 
His eyes are privily set against the poor. 
He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den: 
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He heth in wait to catch the poor: 

He doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into his net. 

He croucheth, and humbleth himself, 

That the poor may fall by his strong ones. 

He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten : 

He hideth his face; he will never see it. 

Arise, O Lord; O God, lift up thine hand: 

Forget not the humble. 

Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God ? 

He hath said in his heart, Thou wilt not require it. 

Thou hast seen it ; 

For ae beholdest mischief and spite, to requite it with thy 
and: 

The poor committeth himself unto thee : 

Thou art the helper of the fatherless. 

Break thou the arm of the wicked and the eyil man: 

Seek out his wickedness till thou find none. 

The Lord is King for ever and ever: 

The heathen are perished out of his land. 

Lord, thou hast heard the desire of the humble : 

Thou wilt prepare their heart, 

Thou wilt cause thine ear to hear; 

To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, 

That the man of the earth may no more oppress.”’—Psa. x. 


History.—This psalm has no prefatory title. The Septuagint has 
joined it to the ninth as a continuation. The resemblance in 
some of the sentiments and expressions of both have led some 
expositors to the same conclusion. Others, however, regard the 
psalm as occasioned by the massacre of the priests at Nob. “And 
Doeg the Edomite turned, and Re fell upon the priests, and slew 
on that day fourscore and five persons that did wear a linen 
ephod. And Nob, the city of the priests, smote he with the edge 
of the sword, both men and women, children and sucklings, and 
oxen, and asses, and sheep, with the edge of the sword.” (1 Sam. 
xxii. 18—19.) If this be the occasion of the production, which 
I think is highly probable, it is not a little remarkable that, 
in it Dayid should express himself so strongly against wickedness 
when he himself at the time had been guilty of a gross im- 
morality. At Nob he had spoken a lie, and at Gath he had acted 
one. Great sinners are often great censors; the good man who 
has been tempted to commit a sin, frequently becomes under its 
influence most severe against the sins of others. 


ANNOTATIONS.—‘‘ Why standest thou afar of, O Lord?” Supposing 
that the sacrifice of all these priests at Nob was the occasion of 
this psalm, the appeal means, ‘‘ Why dost thou not interpose?” 
The non-interyention of God presented to the writer’s mind, the 
idea of a distant and concealed Deity, one who stood aloof and 
was hidden. 

“‘ The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor: let them be taken in 
the devices that they have imagined.” The meaning of this is, 
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«The wicked in his pride doth inflame the poor, they are taken 
in the devices he hath imagined.” ‘‘Inflamed”’ is the proper 
and literal word here, not ‘‘ persecuted.” Wicked Doeg had in- 
flamed Ahimilech the priest, etc. 

<¢ For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous, 
whom the Lord abhorreth.” Some render the yerse thus: The un- 
godly maketh boast of his own heart’s desire, the covetous man 
renounceth and despiseth Jehovah. Alexander says this seems 
to be the description of the last stage of corruption, in which men 
openly defend or applaud their own devices, and impiously 
thank God for their dishonest gains and other iniquitous suc- 
cesses. 

The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will not seek after 

God ; God is not in all his thoughts.” ‘<All his thoughts,” an 

expression including not merely his opinions, but his plans and 

purposes, The language of his life is that he has no God. 

** His ways are always grievous.” For ‘‘ grieyous” some substitute 
‘‘ strong,” others ‘‘ prosperous.” The idea evidently is, that in a 
worldly sense an ungodly man seems often secure and suc- 
cessful. ; 

““ Thy judgments are far above out of his sight.” So sensuous and 
secular is he that he takes no account of God’s claims, they never 
break on the horizon of his soul. 

<*As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. He hath suid in his 
heart, I shall not be moved ; for I shall never be in adversity.” The 
words express his contempt for all opposing. He defieth them, 
and his heart says, Tush! I shall never be cast down, there 
shall never any harm happen to me! A stronger representa- 
tion of the sinner’s proud, defiant, self-reliant spirit, cannot be 
easily constructed. 

“* Tis mouth is full of cursing, and deceit, and fraud; under his 
tongue is mischief and vanity.’ The following is a truer ren- 
dering: Of cursing his mouth is full, and deceits and oppression. 
Under his tongue,trouble and iniquity. His language is impre- 
catory, false, cruel, and injurious. ‘‘ Under his tongue,” the 
reference is to the poison of serpents, which is under the tongue. 

“* He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages: in the secret places 
doth he murder the innocent: his eyes are privily set against the 
poor.’ ‘Sitting’ implies patient waiting for his victim. 
‘* Lurking-places,” the haunts of robbers and murderers. ‘‘ He 
sitteth in the lurking places of the villages; yea, privily in his 
lurking-dens doth he slay the innocent.” 

“<¢ He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den: he lieth in wait to 
catch the poor: he doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into 
Iis net. He croucheth, and humbleth himself, that the poor may 
Jali by his strong ones.” Here is maliciousness working by 
cong: Here is the craft of the hunter and the force of the 

ion.” 

“He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten: he hideth his 
Jace; he will never see it.” The spirit of this seems to be, Tush! 
God is regardless of our conduct. 

“Arise, O Lord: O God, lift up thine hand: forget not the 


a 
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humble.” Arise, Jehovah! Almighty, raise thy hand! Forget 
not sufferers. The haughty and heartless impiety expressed 
in the preceding verses is here made the ground of an importu- 
nate petition, Raisethy hand! Exert thy power! Up, Jehovah! 
O God, lift up thine hand ! 

“* Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God? he hath said in his heart, 
Thou wilt not require it.’—Why should men be so impiously 
atheistic ? 

““Thow hast seen it: for thow beholdest mischief and spite, to requite 
it with thy hand: the poor committeth himself unto thee: thou art 
the helper of the fatherless.” These words express the writer’s 
confidence in God’s complete knowledge of the actions of the 
wicked, and his fatherly regard for all his suffering children. 

‘© Break thou the arm of the wicked and the evil man: seek out his 
wickedness till thow find none.” This may either mean, Thou 
wilt utterly destroy the wicked man and his wickedness, or thou 
wilt so thoroughly punish his wickedness that there shall be 
nothing more left to punish. 

“The Lord is King for ever and ever.” Jehovah is King for ever 
and ever. 

“¢ Let the heathen perish out of his land.” Nations flourish and fade, 
come, advance, and perish. But thou, Jehovah, King, for ever. 

“* Tord, thou hast heard the desire of the humble.” The desire of 
the meek thou hast heard, Jehoyah. This means merely their 
desire was accomplished. 

“Thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear to hear.’ 
Thou wilt settle or confirm their heart, to establish it in all its 

urposes. 

“To judge the fatherless and the oppressed.” This clause seems 
properly to form a part of the preceding verse. Thou wilt 
incline thine ear to judge, etc. 

“That the man of the earth may no more oppress.” Man of the 
earth, frail man springing from the earth, supported by the earth, 
returning to the earth. Some render it thus: That the men of 
the earth be no more exalted against thee. 

ARGUMENT.—In this psalm the writer First: Complains of God’s 
apparent neglect and of the malice of his enemies. (Ver. 1—11.) 
Secondly: He invokes the removal of both these subjects of com- 
plaint. (Ver. 12—15.) Thirdly: He expresses the most confident 
assurance that his prayer will be heard and answered. (Ver. 16 
—18.) 


Homiterics.—Looking at the whole psalm homiletically it exhibits 
four subjects for reflection. (1.) A Theological difficulty. (2.) A 
haughty impiety. (3.) An earnest prayer. (4.) An ewultant faith. 
Here we haye— 


J. A Turoxtocican pirricutry. ‘ Why standest thou 
afar off, O Lord? Why hidest thou thyself in time 
of trouble?’”* Some great enormity was now under 


* See homily on this text, vol. iii., third series, p. 121. 
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the eye of David. Whether it was the destruction 
of the priests by Doeg, or some other enactment of — 
human wickedness, cannot be determined with certainty, 
nor does it matter. David had many such scenes; so have 
all men—scenes in which human wickedness inflicts torture 
and misery upon the innocent and the useful; such scenes 
have a tendency to suggest to a devout spectator that God is 
distant and indifferent. Wiven Christ felt this. ‘ Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Where is God that He should allow 
such enormities to be perpetrated ? The Governor of the 
universe seems to stand afar off, and hide Himself. Now 
the non-intervention of God in such cases has been a 
theological difficulty with thoughtful men in all ages. Why 
does He not interfere ? Why does He allow the Doegs, the 
Herods, the Neros, the Napoleons, to work out their fiendish 
plans? Why? Whilst we may not give a satisfactory 
solution, there are three facts that are helpful under the 
difficulty. 

First: God respects that freedom of action with which He 
has endowed man. He has made man a free agent, and He 
treats him as such, notwithstanding his depravity. He will 
not coerce; He will not dishonour the principles of liberty 
that He has impressed upon the soul. He will allow the 
sinner to work out his wickedness. 

Secondly : The sufferings which the wicked inflict upon the 
good are often disciplinary. ‘Trials strengthen the principles 
of the good. The storms of persecution have often deepened 
the roots of faith and love. 

Thirdly: A period of retribution ts to succeed the present 
econony. There is a great settling day in the future—a day 
when the great Judge will balance all human accounts. 
“For all these things God will bring thee to judgment.” 


II. A wavenry merry. “The wicked in his pride 
doth persecute the poor. Let them be taken in the devices 
that they have imagined,” &. (Ver. 2—I11l.) We havea 
haughty impiety presented to us in these verses in two 
aspects. 

First: Jn its conduct towards men. (1.) It is cruel. 
“The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor.” And in 
the 7th verse his mouth is spoken of “as full of cursing,” 
&e. A haughty impiety is generally associated with a 
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heartless cruelty. (2.) It is fraudulent. His mouth is not 
only full of cursing, but of “deceit and fraud.” Also “he 
sitteth in the lurking places of the villages.” Wickedness 
carries on its design by low cunning and craft. (a.) In its 
speech. His speech is false and deceptive. (Ver. 7.) 
(0.) In practice. “He sitteth in the lurking places,” &c. 
(Ver. 8.) “He lieth in wait secretly as a lion.” (Ver. 9.) 
“He draweth them in his net, and he croucheth and 
humbleth himself”’ (Ver. 10.) Strong figures these to 
represent the low cunning of impiety. Sin is essentially 
crafty. Here we have haughty impiety represented, 
Secondly : In its conduct towards God. There are three 
awful attributes of impiety in relation to God in these 
verses :—(1.) An expressed contempt for the Eternal. “For 
the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, and blesseth the 
covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth.”’ The idea seems to be, 
he rejoices in the success of his wicked plans, and mockingly 
ascribes his success to Jehovah. This is almost the last 
stage of depravity. (a.) It is bad to do a wicked thing. 
(6.) It is worse to rejoice in its accomplishment. (c.) It is 
worse still to ascribe its success to Jehovah. (2.) A prac- 
tical disregard for the Eternal. ‘The wicked through the 
pride of his countenance will not seek after God : God is not 
in all his thoughts.” He is without God. ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.’’ A soul without God, a 
planet without a sun! (8.) An awful calumny on the 
Eternal. ‘He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten 
me.” God forgetting !—immutable intelligence ceasing to 
know; God not seeing!—Omniscience allowing aught to 
elude its vision. Such is a sketch which these verses 


present of a haughty impiety. 


TII. AN EARNEST PRAYER. “ Arise, O Lord 0 God, 
lift up thine hand.” (Ver. 12—15.) “Arise!” As if 
the suppliant felt that the Eternal was in astate of rest and 
repose. What he prays for is that God’s non-intervention 
would cease—that He would speedily interpose. Here is a 
prayer for two things : 

First: A merciful interposition on the part of the good. 
“ O God lift thine hand; forget not the humble. Distressed 
saints who are suffering under the treatment of the 
wicked who contemn God, should always be the subject of 
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earnest prayer. Piety ever breathes its prayers to heaven 
for such. How grand was Milton’s prayer for persecuted 
saints :— 
«* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. The moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heayen. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learn’d thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


Secondly: A righteous interposition on behalf of the 
wicked. ‘Break thou the arm of the wicked and the evil 
man, seek out his wickedness till thou find none.” 
“Break thou the arm” means, destroy thou the power 
of the wicked—strip the wicked of the power to injure 
the good. “Seek out his wickedness till thou find 
none.” This may mean one of two things—either annihi- 
late him, destroy him altogether (Psa. xxxvii. 36), or punish 
him to such an extent that there shall be no wickedness left 
in him to punish. We cannot justify this part of the 
suppliant’s prayer. David’s prayers were often as imperfect 
as were many parts of his conduct. 


IV. Aw exuitant Faira. “The Lord is King for ever 
and ever,” &. (Ver. 16—18.) The faith here seems to 
have been in three things relating to God, 

First: In the perpetuity of his kingdom. “The Lord is 
King for ever and ever, the heathen are perished out of his 
land.” Perhaps by the heathen here he refers to nations 
that once occupied Palestine, and who had gone not only 
from the theatre of life, but almost from the page of memory. 
Whilst these heathen kingdoms had gone, the divine king- 
dom survived, and would continue for ever. ‘The Lord is 
King for ever.”” Well may all rejoice in the imperishable- 
ness of the Divine government. “His kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and his dominion throughout all 
generations.” 
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Secondly: In his attention to human entreaties. Lord, 
thou hast heard the desive of the humble.” He is a prayer- 
answering God. . “ Ask, and ye shall receive,” &c. None 
who truly seek Him, will ever seek Him in vain. | 

Thirdly: In his vindication of the right. “To judge the 
fatherless and the oppressed, that the man of the earth may 
no more oppress.” The wicked man is in a special sense 
“the man of the earth.” Not only has he sprung from 
the earth, does he live by the earth, and does he return to 
the earth, but he is earthly in soul. He lives not only by 
the earth, but for it. The earth bounds his sympathies and 
his hopes; “he minds earthly things.” 


—>——_ 


A Honletic Glance at the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 


The student is requested to keep in mind the following things, which will threw much 
‘light upon the Epistle. First: The circumstances of the writer when he wrote. He 
was a prisoner in Rome, During his residence there, in ‘‘his own hired house’? 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31), from the spring a.p..61 to 63, he wrote the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and to the Ephesians. It is generally supposed that this 
Epistle to the Ephesians was the first he wrote during his imprisonment. Secondly: 
The circumstances of the persons addressed. They lived, it is thought, in Ephesus, 
an illustrious city in the district of Iona, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and about 
the middle of the western coast of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. It had 
attained in Paul’s day such a distinction as in popular estimation to be identified with 
the whole of the Roman province of Asia, It was the centre of the worship of the 
great goddess Diana. Paul resided here on two different occasions. The first, a.p. 54, 
for a very short period (Acts xviii. 19—21); the second, for a period of more than two 
years. The persons therefore addressed in this letter are those whom he had converted 
from paganism, and in whom he felt all the interest of a spiritual father. Thirdly: The 
purpose of the letter. The aim of the Epistle seems to be to set forth the origin and 
development of the Church of Christ, and to impress those Ephesian Christians, who 
lived under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, with the unity and beauty of a 
temple transcendently more glorious. For the minute critical exegesis of this apostolic 
encyclical, we direct our readers to the commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, 
Jowett, Harless, Stier, Eadie, Hodge, and, last though not least, Ellicott. Our aim 
will be to draw out, classify, and set in homiletic order, the Divine ideas reached by the 
-eritical aid of such distinguished scholars. 


Supsect: Aspects of the True Gospel Ministry. 


_ For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you 
Gentiles, if ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of 
God which is given me to you-ward: how that by revelation he 
made known unto me the mystery; (as I wrote afore in few 


words ; whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my know- 
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ledge in the mystery of Christ), which in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto 
his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of 
his promise in Christ by the gospel: whereof I was made a 
minister, according to the gift of the grace of God given unto 
me by the effectual working of his power. Unto me, who am 
less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ ; 
and to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, 
which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, 
who created all things by Jesus Christ: to the intent that now, 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places, might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, according to 
the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord : 
in whom we have boldness and access with confidence by the 
faith of him. Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at my tribu- 
lations for you, which is your glory.”—Ephes, iii. 1—13. 


Awnnotations.— For this cause.’ What cause? Undoubtedly the preach- 
ing of the doctrine that the Gospel was for the Gentiles, that they, 
through it, were made fellow-citizens of the saints and of the household 
of God. 

“T Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ” (éy Tavdos). Amidst the diversity 
of opinion of the meaning of this clause, the sense seems to me to be 
this,—For this cause (the cause of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles) 
I Paul am the prisoner of Jesus Christ. I am a prisoner, but my im- 
prisonment is not for any crime, but for this cause. I am not the 
prisoner of any human conqueror or king, but I am the Lord’s prisoner. 

“ For you Gentiles.” ‘The apostle was a prisoner now in Rome simply 
because the Gospel was a Gospel for the Gentiles. (See Acts xxii. 
21—23. 

“Tf ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which is given me to 
you-ward.”’ Paul was a most digressive writer. His Christian enthu- 
siasm often threw him off from the line of thought on which he had 
started. Here is a manifest instance of it. What has this sentence to 
do with the first expression, “For this cause’? Nothing. He comes 
back to this in the fourteenth verse, “ For this cause I bow my knees,” 
&c. Lllicott’s translation of this is, “If indeed ye have heard of the 
dispensation of the grace of God which is given me to you-ward.” 
The word eye, here rendered if, does not necessarily express doubt; 
the apostle could have had no doubt that the Ephesians knew right. 
well that he was an apostle to the Gentiles. The word dispensation, 
olxovoula—economy—is in Luke xvi. rendered “stewardship.” Paul is. 
here referring to his office, the office of dispensing as a steward the 
grace of God to th Gentiles, 
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“‘ How that by revelation he made known unto me the mystery.’ The 
mystery—namely, the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles—was 
made Imown to the apostle by a revelation from heayen. “For I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” (Gal. i. 12.) The revelation was made to him 
on the road to Damascus. ‘I have appeared unto thee for this pur- 
pose,’ &c. (Acts xvi. 18.) 

“As I wrote afore in few words ; whereby, when ye read, ye may understand 
my knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” To what epistle of his the 
apostle here refers is not known. Probably the document is lost; our 
Bible does not contain all the writings of the inspired men. The 
object, however, of this Epistle is, he says, that ye should understand 
this mystery concerning which he goes on to speak. 

“ Which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ by the gospel.’ The following is Ellicott’s version: “ Which 
in their generations was not made known to the sons of men, as it hath 
now been revealed to his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; to 
wit, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and joint- 
partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the Gospel.” The 
mystery of the call of the Gentiles (of which Paul speaks here) was 
not unknown to the Old Testament prophets (Isa. lvi. 6, 7; xlix. 6). 
But they did not know it with the same explicit distinctness “as” it 
has been now known (Acts x. 19, 20; xi. 18—21). They probably did 
not know that the Gentiles were to be admitted without circumcision, 
or that they were to be on a level with the Jews in partaking of the 
grace of God. The gift of “the Spirit” in its fulness was reserved for 
the New Testament that Christ might thereby be glorified. The epithet 
“holy” marks the special consecration of the New Testament “ pro- 
phets’’ (who are here meant) by the Spirit, compared with which even 
the Old Testament prophets were but ‘‘sons of men.” (Hzck, ii. 3, and 
elsewhere.) ‘Translate, “That the Gentiles are,’ &c., “and fellow- 
members of the same body, and fellow-partakers of the (so the oldest 
MSS. read, not ‘His’) promise, in Christ Jesus (added in the oldest 
MSS.) through the Gospel.” It is “in Christ Jesus” that they are 
made “ fellow-heirs”’ in the inheritance of God: ‘‘of the same body,” 
under the Head, Christ Jesus: and “ fellow-partakers of the promise” 
in the communion of the Holy Spirit.” (Portable Commentary.) 

“« Wherefore I was made a minister, according to the gift of the grace of God 
given unto me by the effectual working of his power.” (1.) Paul's apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles was a gift of grace—a precious gift. (2.) It was a 
gift of grace which came to him through the power of God in his con- 
version—“ by the effectual working of his power.’ He was converted 
not by his own native inclination, not by his own unaided efforts, but 
by the energy of God’s power. 

¢ Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
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° 
should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” ‘ Less 
than the least.” ‘The word here used, éd\axicrorépy, does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament. It is a comparative made from the 

‘ superlative. Similar expressions are found, however, in later Greek 
writers.” The word means here, who am incomparably the least of all 
the saints. Though God had forgiven Paul, he had not forgiven him- 
self for persecuting the saints; the thought of this never ceased to 
humble him. “The unsearchable riches of Christ.’’ The treasures of 
Christ’s grace are inexhaustible, unexplorable ; they are past finding out. 

“« And to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created ali things by 
Jesus Christ.” Instead of fellowship read economy or dispensation. 
The idea is to enlighten all on the great subject of this mystery. What. 
is the mystery here? Is it the salvation of the Gentiles to which Paul 
refers in the preceding verses, or the salvation of man at all? Some 
think the latter is referred to. Paul's mind is evidently taken up with 
the salvation of the Gentiles. And God’s purpose of saving the Gen- 

_ tiles was hid in His mind from the beginning of the world. 

“To the intent that now, unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
might be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God.’ If ‘all 
things created by Jesus Christ,’ mentioned in the preceding verse, 
means the universe, which I am disposed to question, then this passage 
would teach—First: That the universe has been created in order to 
manifest to celestial intelligences, principalities, &c., the manifold— 
greatly diversified—wisdom of God in the redemptive economy of Jesus 
Christ. Secondly: That the Church—all the true disciples of Jesus 

' Christ—is the grand medium through which this manifold wisdom is 
revealed to celestial intelligences. There are those who maintain that 
the verse teaches these wonderful truths. We are inclined to agree with 
Hodge, that it is not the design of the creation that is spoken of, but 
the design of the revelation of the mystery of redemption. It means. 
that God sent Paul to preach the Gospel ‘in order that what had been 
80 long hid might now be made known.” The natural connection of 
wa, therefore, is with the verbs edayyeNloacbar and g@wricat, which ex- 
press the main idea in the context. ‘Paul,’ says Olshausen, “ con- 
trasts the greatness of his vocation with his personal nothingness, and 
he therefore traces the design of his mission through different steps. 
First, he says, he had to preach to the heathen; then, to enlighten all 
men concerning the mystery of redemption; and both, in order to 
manifest even to angels the infinite wisdom of God.” 

“According to the eternal purpose” (Kar& rpbdeow ray aldvwv). ‘ Accord- 
ing to the purpose of the ages.” All this was arranged according to am 
eternal plan. 

“In whom we have boldness and access with confidence by the faith of him.’ 
Ellicott renders this verse, ‘In whom we have our confidence and bold- 
ness through our faith in him.” 

“Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which is 
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your glory.” Faint not; not lose heart; not be discouraged on ‘aocount 
of my trials, which afflictions tend to your honour and welfare. 


Homrreries. —Homiletically, this whole passage, in which there are many 
digressions and involved utterances, may be regarded as exhibiting a 
TRUE Gospri MInIsTER IN THREE AsPEcTS: as the szbject of vicarious 

suffering, the recipient of divine ideas, and as the messenger of redemptive 
mercy. 


I. THE svuBJECT OF VICARIOUS SUFFERING. Paul speaks of 
himself as a “prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles,” 
and in the 13th verse he says, “ My tribulation for you.” As 
an apostle, Paul’s sufferings were great, elsewhere he gives a 
brief catalogue of them (Corinthians, &c.), but all his great 
sufferings as an apostle were vicarious, they were for the men he 
endeavoured to help. ‘ All for you Gentiles.” We offer three 
remarks concerning his vicarious sufferings, as a true Gospel 
minister, 

First : They were intense. What agony of mind is involved 
in the expression, “ For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.” * According to Dean Alford, Dr, Wordsworth, Pro- 
fessor Plumptre, Jowett, and our best critics, this means such 
an agonizing desire for the salvation of men as would prompt 
the most terrible sacrifices to accomplish it. In another place he 
represents his state of mind as a parturition distress. ‘I travail 
in birth again.” Again, “I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, even 
unto bonds.” And again he says, “I endure all things for the 
elect’ pate that they may obtain the salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus.” (2 Tim. ii. 9.) Lvery true Gospel minister knows 
something of this intense spiritual suffering for others. What 
solicitudes, disappointments, wrestlings of soul has he! So 
intense was the desire even of Moses for the good of others, 
that he said, “If thou wilt forgive their sins ;—if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” (Exod. 
Xxxii. 52.) 

Secondly: They were voluntary. Human society is so or- 
ganised that a certain amount of vicarious suffering comes on all 
men, irrespective of their choice, and even contrary to their choice. 
The innocent suffers for the guilty, children suffer on account of 


* See Homuuist, vol. ix., third series, page 282. 
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the sins of their parents. The present generation groans under 
the burdens of the past. But the vicarious sufferings of Paul, 
as a minister, were voluntary, he entered into them freely. The 
love of Christ constrained him to put himself in the place of 
suffering men, and to feel with them and for them. Hence he 
says, “ Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and 
I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.) 

Thirdly: They were Christ-like. Whilst there are points 
which mark the vicarious sufferings of Christ both in their 
nature and amount from the vicarious sufferings of those of his 
ministers, yet there are points of agreement which are worthy 
of our notice. That such correspondence exists is suggested by 
the similarity of Scripture-language by which both are set forth. 
Both are represented as endured for sinners and in order to their 
salvation. Indeed, Paul speaks of his whole life as a sacrifice. 
(Phil ii. 17.) Two points of analogy are especially worthy 
of remark. (1.) Both partook of intense grief on account 
of human sins. Christ’s grief on account of sin was intense 


in agony, as well as fathomless in amount. “O Jerusalem, 


Jerusalem,” &c. Paul participated to some extent in this feel- 
ing. ‘Of whom I tell you even weeping, they are enemies of 
the Cross of Christ.” In truth, the vicarious sufferings of all 
genuine ministers partake of this. Even those of the Old 
Testament felt it. Jeremiah says, ‘‘O that my eyes were foun- 
tains of waters,’ &c., and David, “I beheld the way of trans- 
gressors and was grieved.” (2.) Both partook of an intense 
anxiety for man’s salvation. To restore man to the know- 
ledge, image, and fellowship of God was the one great object of 
Christ. For this He laboured, for this He agonized, bled, and 
died. This was Paul’s great aim. “ For though I be free from 
all men, yet have I made myself a servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under 
the law, that I might gain them that are under the law ; to them 
that are without law, as without law (being not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ), that I might gain them that 
are without law. To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak ; I am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some.” (1 Cov. ix. 19—26.) And in another 
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place he says, “TI please all men in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved.” 
{1 Cor. x. 33.) 

Now my position is that this intense, voluntary, Christ- 
like, vicarious suffering, not only ever characterises the his- 
tory of every genuine minister of Christ, but is an essential 
qualification for the office. Paul felt that his great efficiency 
in the work depended upon his proximation to Christ in the 
amount of his vicarious sufferings. What else did he mean 
when he said, “J, Paul, rejoice in my sufferings for you, and 
fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh for his body, which is the Church.” (Col. i. 24.) 


(To be continued.) 


. Germs of Chought. 


THE BYEWAYS OF THE BIBLE.—No. X. 
Supsect: Joshua's Retrospect. 
“Not one thing hath failed.’’—Josh. xxiii. 14. 


Analysis of Homily the Cight Hundred und Sebenth. 


natural to look back. After climbing a difficult ascent, 
or concluding a tedious negociation, or even winding up a long 
and troublesome letter, we like to take a final view of the whole. 
Joshua, the great Captain of Israel, was in a similar position at 
this time. He had arrived at the culminating point of his mis- 
sion. God had given him not only victory, but the completest 
results of it, too. ‘The enemies of Israel had been so crushed 
by him as to be unable even to disturb them ; and had been so a 
long time. (See ver. 1.) Not till then were the usual infirmities 
of old age allowed to touch him. Not till he had fully gained 


are are certain occasions in life when it is irresistibly 
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the suntmit, and had rested there for a certain season, was he 
permitted to begin his descent. : 

In looking back, at this particular juncture, in the presence 
of all Israel, at his experience of the past, there are three things 
which Joshua seems to have had much impressed on his mind, 
viz., I. The largeness of God’s promises ; II. The steadiness of 
God’s purposes, and III. The completeness of God’s work. Let 
us dwell upon them in order. 


I. Tur LarcEness or Gop’s PRomisEs. The time had been 
(and Joshua remembered it) when the people he governed had 
been little more than a collection cf slave-gangs. Like the 
negro populations of slave-holding countries in the last genera- 
tion at their worst, such had been the condition of Israel in 
Egypt. No requirement had been too unreasonable, no enact- 
ment too cruel, for those who had them in their power. At that 
same time, however, in a neighbouring country, a land covered 
with fortresses natural and artificial, seven warlike nations lay 
encamped. Between the two countries lay a mountainous 
wilderness, waterless, pastureless, roadless, only suitable appa- 
rently for men’s graves. To bring Israel out of that prison-land, 
through that death-land, into triumphant possession of that 
fortress-land, is what God’s promise undertook. If some great 
leader had undertaken, some years back, to emancipate the 
negroes of the Southern States of America, to conduct them 
over the broad Atlantic, and. make them owners and masters of 
military and imperial France, he would scarcely have promised 
any more, allowing for the difference of the times. 

And so it is, we may notice in passing, with all the promises of 
God’s word. They are “exceeding great and precious.” Yo each in- 
dividual believer, for example, itis promised, that, out of the direst 
bondage, through innumerable and fearful perils, and over the 
deadliest opposition, he shall secure an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled. In the same way of that invisible church of 
which every such individual believer isa constituent part. The 
promise finds the Christian community a “sect everywhere 
spoken against,” and its most eminent teachers regarded as “the 
offscouring of all things.” (1 Cor. iv. 9—13.) The promise 
undertakes to make Christianity at the last the most glorious 
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thing on the earth ; and its true professors, let them be opposed 
by who will, the open rulers of the world to come, the conquerors 
of all other conquerors, even “kings and priests unto God.” 
Great, as we have seen, was the contrast between Israel in Egypt 
and in Canaan, The contrast between the Church militant 
and triumphant is to be more wonderful still. But the words 
invite our attention to— 


Ii. Tue srraprvuss or Gon’s purposes. By a comparison of 
dates it appears, that Moses was thirty-six years of age when 
Joshua was born. When Joshua, therefore, knew Israel first, 
it was about the time of the first attempt of Moses to deliver 
his brethren. (Acts vii. 23—29.) This was the first attempt 
that we know of to put God’s promise about Israel to the test. 
It resulted in apparent failure so complete, that the supposed 
deliverer, instead of delivering others, had himself to flee for 
his life. Is it not remarkable, then, that in that “hour of 
darkness,’ another child was being nurtured in Israel, who 
should by-and-by be the “ minister of Moses” in effecting that 
very deliverance which seemed so desperate then, and should be 
himself the appointed officer for putting the top-stone on the 
whole? Just when the promise appeared utterly forgotten, its 
final fulfilment was being planned. Just when the good seed 
appeared altogether perished, the labourers who were to gather 
in the harvest were being engaged. 

The rest of the history to which Joshua looked back furnished 
other instances of like kind. When God afterwards sent Moses 
to Pharaoh, one of the first results was only to embitter the 
more the affliction of his people; but this deeper shadow only 
gave greater brilliancy to the light of deliverance when it came. 
So the difficulties which environed them so closely before the 
Red Sea, were made the very means of delivering them once for 
all from the fear of Pharaoh as well as from Pharaoh himself. 
(See Exod. xiv. 13 and 30.) So the want of natural food and 
water in the wilderness led to supernatural supplies from God’s 
hand. So even the forty years of protracted wanderings were 
to “do them good in the latter end.” (Deut. viii. 2, 3 and 16.) 
Every fresh difficulty, in short, became a fresh deliverance ; every 
step backwards the means of a leap in advance ; and every appa- 
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rent disappointment an appointed help towards the end. Such 
was the tenacity, if we may say so, of God’s purpose, in that up- 
wards of a century of experience on which Joshua was looking 
back, 


TII. THe COMPLETENESS OF Gop’s work. If the promise was 
surprisingly large, and the purpose surprisingly steady, the re- 
sult was in keeping. That was a grand and triumphant 
challenge contained in our text, a fit epilogue to so magnificent 
a drama, a kind of “receipt in full” for all that the promise 
had undertaken: ‘‘ Ye know in all your hearts and all your 
souls that not one thing ;hath failed.” So spake that well- 
known voice which had so often led them in battle. And now, 
as they stood gathered together around their great chief, once 
slaves but now a nation of nobles, once fugitives but now lords 
of the land, their wanderings over, their ‘* warfare accomplished,” 
the last sound of battle long hushed, all fear of attack passed 
away, and their glorious tabernacle upreared on their own moun- 
tains as a permanent habitation for Jehovah, there was but cone 
response possible on their part to his solemn appeal. The very 
place, in fact, where they were standing, the very object of their 
assembling, every sight and sound around them gave assent to 
his words. It was a miracle to be where they were, and as they 
were, at that time. That miracle God had promised. That 
miracle He had wrought. The happy “vest” and silence of 
the whole country was eloquent of this truth. 

I apply the subject to the earnest expectations of the humble 
believer in Christ. You too are looking forward to the end of 
your wanderings, to the enjoyment of absolute rest, to perfection 
of spiritual condition, to the subjugation of every enemy, in a 
word, to complete conformity to your Lord. Be assured that 
the time is approaching when you shall look back in triumph 
upon all. This is difficult, doubtless, to realise. To hear about 
the “world to come,” and that with interest and gladness, is 
one thing. To “taste its power” in this way is another. To 
gaze upon it as a picture is not difficult. To look into it as into 
a living landscape, as containing the very road which our feet are 
to travel, and as lit up by the sunshine, and swept by the air 
which we ourselves are to breathe and enjoy, this is, indeed, a 
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great difficulty, but a greater benefit, when achieved. It may 
help us perhaps to arrive at it, to meditate, as we have done, on 
our text. Let the example of this one promise teach us how to 
realise all ; and that, not alone because of God’s faithfulness, but 
also because of the typical nature and character of the promise 
in question. What is Egypt but the world (Rev. xi. 8), its 
bondage that of sin, Canaan the heavenly inheritance, and 
Joshua a living prophecy (even by name) of Him who com- 
mands the Lord’s host? You, therefore, who rely truly upon 
Christ, and are led indeed by his Spirit, may behold in the serene 
joy of the text a faithful prefigurement of your own. “ Not 
one thing hath failed.” Whether the heavenly Joshua will 
really say this is uncertain ; but it is not uncertain at all, that 
He will never require to say it ; for every song you sing there 
will imply it; every beaming countenance will reflect it; every 
golden crown will attest it ; everything, in short, around you 
and within you will be saying the same thing. May the Saviour 
help us to believe this, and, by believing, to attain it! 
Martuematicus, M.A., 
Formerly Chaplain Trin. Coll., Cam. 


THE FOREIGN PULPIT.—No, IX. 


Supszct: The Syro-Phenician Woman. 


“Then Jesus went thence, and departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon,’ &c.—Matt. xv, 21—28. 


Anulvsis of Homily the Cight Hundred und Eighth. 


&< WOMAN, great is thy faith!” In this expression of the 

Saviour’s: wonder we all unite as we think of this 
woman. A faith revealing so much blended courage and 
humility, so much strength and patient perseverance, so much 
presence of mind and beautiful simplicity of heart is not only 
enviable, but reproving; who of us Christians can compare with 
this heathen ? 
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There are many glorious examples of faith in the kingdom of 
God, as Abraham, Jacob, etc. In Hebrews, chapter xi. you 
have .a whole series of them, and they abound in the New 
Testament too; but there is hardly another story in the history 
of the kingdom of God so peculiar, ‘so attractive and stimulating, 
as this of the faith of the Syro-Phenician woman. Hence the 
exclamation of the Lord: “O woman, great is thy faith!” 

Wherein are we to seek the peculiar greatness of this woman’s 
faith? In the greatness of the hindrances with which she had 
to contend, and which she overcame ; in the peculiar manner 
which she overcame them; in the object which she obtained 
thereby. 


I. Tae Hiyprances were, First : Natural, lying in the 
heathenism of the woman. This does not hold of us, we have 
heard of Christ from childhood, But there are other natural 
hindrances, slowness of heart to believe, fear, doubt, etc. This 
woman was oppressed by a sense of need; her daughter was 
afflicted. Need teaches to pray, and, therefore, to believe. 

Secondly : Unusual, raised by the Lord Himself—to test her 
faith. She had to encounter three hardships, each heavier than 
the preceding; the silence of the Lord—He did not hear, seemed 
unwilling to hear ; the rebuff of the disciples who prayed for 
her ; the direct attack upon her faith. How many of us would 
have sustained such a trial? The Syro-Phenician woman held 
on and was victorious. ‘This is faith and this faith is great. 


IJ. Te means of overcoming hindrances. In one word, 
faith itself, as the Lord signifies; but this faith reveals itself 
and is unfolded by degrees. First: She comes to Christ. We 
see here what faith in general is—trust, hearty confidence in 
Christ. The eye of faith is upon Christ, Prayer the expres- 
sion of this coming to Christ. 

Secondly: There is patient perseverance and unwearied 
waiting. She is not to be put off. She urges her prayer afresh : 
ask, seek, knock. 

Thirdly : There is humility and yet courage. ‘Truth, Lord, 
yet—.” Her confidence is wholly and alone in his favour, but she 
avails herself of the Lord’s own word—his promises. Accord- 
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ingly her faith overcomes. This faith is great, vanquishing all 
things. ~ 


‘IIT. The oxszcr she attained. First : The immediate object 
is healing, deliverance in regard to a special need. The Lord 
grants her need, “Be it unto thee even as thou wilt,” and heals 
her daughter. When we remember what the sickness was— 
“my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil ”—we have 
suggested a further and higher object ; deliverance from the 
power of Satan and sin. Here are two souls rescued at once by 
Christ. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that it is not the faith of 
men that does those mighty things, but the Lord who imparts 
the faith, and that the Lord Himself must be the special and 
only object of our faith. It is, then, no enchanter’s work, but 
the work of grace when the Lord helps the believing. 

Conclusion : Now is the accepted time, now the day of salva- 
tion. Go in faith to the Lord. The kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence, and the violent take it by force ; this woman for ex- 
ample. Apply this force then to the kingdom of God, and win 
the Lord by faith. Dr. ScHAPPER, 

By &. Vauasan Pryce. 


Supsect: Let him alone. 
‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone.’’—Hosea iy. 17. 
Analysis of Bomily the Cight Hundred und Hinth. 


<¢ MN asense,” says Dr. Guthrie, “all men are idolaters. It 

is said that Egypt, in the days of old, had more gods 
than men; but elsewhere than in Egypt, everywhere, as the 
Bible says, “there be lords many and gods many.” The Hindu 
reckons his divinities by thousands and tens of thousands, yet 
the world has a larger pantheon—as many gods as it has ohjects— 
be they innocent or guilty, which usurp the place of Jehovah, 
and dethrone Him in the creature’s heart. Since man, therefore, 
by nature, is in spirit, although not in fact, as much an idolater 
as the pagans of any heathen land, it may be justly said of all 
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who have been convertcd by the grace of God, that he has “taken 
them from among the heathen.” ; 

Without enumerating the misdirected affections of the soul, 
signified by a union with “idols,” suffice it to say, that whatever 
comes between the soul and God, whatever supplants His love 
in the heart, is an “idol.” It may be the love of what is 
unlawful to be loved, or it may be the unlawful love of what, in 
itself, is allowed. 


I. Tue sinrun auuiance. “ Ephraim is joined to idols.” 
There are several particulars characterising this union. 

First : It is illegal. “Thou shalt have no other gods,” &e. 
This is not the interdiction of mere arbitrary power or caprice : 
it is a prohibition founded on infinite benevolence, as are all 
the Divine laws. All the inhibitions of God are but the voice 
of perfect love and wisdom, enforcing the perfect laws of parental 
government ; that voice is never heard except as the voice of 
love, albeit it is sometimes heard as love speaking with a loud 
voice and in the “imperative mood.” In every properly regulated 
family there are laws or rules of government ; these laws have 
a three-fold purpose: (1) The good of each individual member. 
(2) The preservation of one member from the injuries of another. 
(3) The good or honour of the parental head. Were a member 
of the family to introduce an element of moral infection, rigorous 
laws would be immediately administered to prevent the ruin of 
others, and to vindicate and maintain the family honour. 

The Divine laws are thus illustrated by the human. For the 
good of the sinner himself, the “imperative” claim is, “Do 
thyself no harm!” For the good of others, the “imperative” 
claim is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour!” For the vindication 
and maintenance of the Divine honour, the “imperative” claim 
is, “Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His name!” To be 
‘joined to idols,” is to be allied with claims which are foreign 
to the nature and opposed to the claims of God—an alliance 
that is dlegal. 

Secondly : The union is unnatural. Redeemed and justified 
man is emong the sublime confederacy of loyal subjects of the 
Creator. But the sinner has allied himself with the dark forces 

of hell—he is an alienated being—a prodigal deprived of native 
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privileges through a forfeited inheritance. Such was Adam, 
when startled by the Divine voice, Where art thou?” Such 
was “the prodigal son” in the “far country.” In the one we 
see the sinner in the character of a culprit: in the other we see 
him as an alien; and in both the unnatural attitude of souls 
suffering through a terrible moral disjunction—the black tide of 
sin, like the avenging} waters of the Red Sea, in pursuit of the 
rebel Egyptians, rolling its awful billows, and cutting off the 
blessed continent of the Divine smile and security. How 
unnatural is all this! 

Thirdly : The union is degrading. For a member of a large 
and noble family to become united with guilt and ignominy, 
would be to entail upon himself utter disgrace, to cast a shade 
over the honour of his family name, and to forfeit all claims to 
the love of kindred or respect of friends. Every sinner, in the 
eye of purity, is a walking plague, a moral Cain, carrying with 
him everywhere the branded “mark” of “a fugitive and a 
vagabond.” Like Absalom he is a revolting traitor, a rebel ; and 
while he is the object of Divine pity and mercy, between him 
and the Father and every loyal member of the family, there can 
be no fellowship. 

Fourthly: The union is irrational. There have been 
instances of marriage alliances where the temperaments and 
circumstances of the parties united have been of such wide dis- 
parity, that no explanation could be given for the union, save in 
the spell of some mysterious infatuation—a state of monomania. 
This state of mind is given by Christ to account for the conduct 
of the prodigal, until “ he came to himself.” Sin is a disease 
producing madness ; the world is an insane hospital, a moral 
Bedlam. The sinner knows himself to be without a reasonable 
excuse, and when, at the great day of the final assize, he is 
interrogated as to his being morally unfurnished for so momentous 
a trial, his only response will be that of silence, he will be 
‘© sneechless !” 


II. ‘Tue rurovs autrance, “Let him alone.” There are 
several applications of which these words are capable. 
Firstly: The soul may be said to be “let. alone,” when it 
seeks satisfaction apart from God. The loss thus entailed may 
VOL. XXIII. Q 
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not be realised when the tide of health flows freely, when 
the sun of prosperity is at its zenith, and the heavens are 
clear, and all nature seems to smile; but let the silence and the 
calm come on, of adverse scenes and circumstances ; let the sun 
of prosperity set, and the clouds gather to blackness, and the 
night set in of domestic sorrow, of personal affliction, of disease 
and death, then the words of sacred truth will gather their deep and 
solemn potency, and the soul know what it is to be left “‘alone,” 
to have ‘no hope,” and to be “without God in the world /” 

Secondly : The soul may be said to be ‘‘let alone” when the 
blood of the atonement is “set at nought.” The Saviour died 
to “ put away sin.” But what if the sinner’s sin be not put 
away? Then, in a sense which affects his responsibility and 
aggravates his character, he is “let alone ;” the accumulated 
guilt of a whole life remains uncancelled! What startling and 
appalling arrears thus stand unanswered for in the history of 
sinners! Yet would one touch of Christ settle the account and 
make the conscience clean as the cloudless heavens ! 

Thirdly : The soul may be said to be “let alone” when the 
truth of God loses its wonted power to “convince of sin, of 
righteousness,” &c. The Bible speaks, ministers speak, pro- 
vidence speaks, as usual; but conscience hears not. The heart 
is hardened—hardened by what was intended to soften it. 
Sermons have hardened it, religious literature has hardened it, 
providential voices have hardened it. All these being Divine 
instrumentalities, it is solemnly and awfully true that the heart, 
like the heart of Pharaoh, may be hardened by God. 

Fourthly : The sentence, “et him alone,” will have a future 
application to the sinner’s state. “Let him alone!” is the 
burning inscription on the walls of hell’s prison house. History 
informs us that a short time before the destruction of the temple 
of Jerusalem by Titus, at the solemn hour of midnight, while 
the priests were ministering, there were heard strange rushing 
sounds and a movement within, and then an audible voice, as of 
a multitude, saying “ Let us depart hence!” A time is coming 
when, in the history of souls, these words uttered by Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, will receive their largest meaning and 
deepest emphasis—“ Let us depart hence,” ‘let him alone!” 

G. Hunt Jackson. 
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(No. IV.) 
SupgEot: “And he died.” 


ELL known is Addison’s reference to an eminent man in 
4 the Romish Church, who upon reading in the Book 
of Genesis how that all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years, and he died; and all the days of Seth 
were nine hundred and twelve years, and he died; and all the 
days of Methuselah were nine hundred and sixty and nine years, 
and he died ;—immediately shut himself up in a convent, an 
absolute recluse from the world, as not thinking anything in 
this life worth pursuing, which had not regard to another. 
What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death ? 
“ Dead !—Man’s ‘I was,’ by God's ‘I am’— 
All hero-worship comes to that. 
High heart, high thought, high fame, as flat 
Asa grayestone. Bring your Jacet yam— 
The epitaph’s an epigram.” 
So writes Mrs. Browning. And thus writes Barry Cornwall, on 
the same trite text; it is the last stanza of the History of a Life, 
and of a successful one :— 
“ And then—he died. Behold before ye 


Humanity’s poor sum and story ; 
Life—death—and all that is of glory.” 


And again, in the same poet’s chanson of the time of 
Charlemagne, the stanza that magnifies that hero-king, and tells 
how he fought and vanquished Lombard, Saxon, Saracen, and 
ruled every race he conquered with a deep consummate skill— 
is followed by one beginning, 
“*But—he died! and he was buried 
In his tomb of sculptured stone,” &c. 

And once again, in one of this author’s dramatic fragments is 


sketched the career of what Mr. Carlyle would call a “ foiled 
Q 2 
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potentiality ”"—of one who, in favourable circumstances, might 
have been, but who in prosaic reality, and the matter-of-fact 
pressure of this work-a-day world, never actually became, great. 
Had he but lived under better auspices, he would have been— 
B. “A king? 
A, A man! what else, 
King, Emperor, Tyrant, Shah, would matter not. 


He would have been—a Name; such as of old 


Grew into gods! 
B. And so he died ? 
oA, He died.” 


Death stands everywhere in the background, as the elder 
Schlegel says in his analysis of the elements of tragic poetry, 
and to it every well or ill-spent moment brings us nearer and 
closer ; and even when a man has been so singularly fortunate as 
to reach the utmost term of life without any grievous calamity, 
the inevitable doom still awaits him to leave or to be left by 
all that is most dear to him on earth. In the words, most 
musical, most melancholy, of the laureate, 


“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground ; 
Man comes and tills the field, and lies beneath ; 
And after many a summer dies the swan.” 


Addison, in another essay than that already referred to, 
describes an afternoon he passed in Westminster Abbey, straying 
through and lingering in the churchyard, the cloisters, and the 
church, “amusing himself,” as the phrase then ran—not quite in 
our frivolous sense—with the tombstones and the inscriptions 
that he met with in those several regions of the dead, most of 
which recorded nothing else of the buried person but that he 
was born upon one day, and died upon another; the whole 
history of his life being comprehended in those two circum- 
stances, that are common to all mankind. 'The “Spectator” 
could not but look upon these registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed persons, 
who had left no other memorial of them but that they were born, 
and that they died. Mr. de Quincey chiaracteristically opened 
his autobiograpbic sketches in their original form, with the 
avowal that nothing makes such dreary and monotonous reading 
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as the old hackneyed roll-call, chronologically arrayed, cf inevi- 
table facts in a man’s life. “One is so certain of the man’s 
having been born, and also of his having died, that it is dismal 
to be under the necessity of reading it.” The man—a man— 
any man—every man. It is the common lot. And we know 
what James Montgomery has made of the Common Lot. Here 
are two or three of the stanzas that are most to the purpose :— 


“Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man: and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 


“ He suffered,—but his pangs are o’er; 
Enjoy’d,—but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends,—his friends are now no more; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


“He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee: 
He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt he. 


. . . . ° 


“The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him, afford no other trace 
Than this,—Tuere LiveD A Man!” 


There lived a man—lived, and loved, and learned, and 
laboured—enjoyed the common joys of his kind, endured the 
common sufferings. AND HE DIED. Old Egeus mooted a veritable 
truism when moralizing thus, in Chaucer :— 


‘¢ Vit ither ne lyvede never man, he seyde, 
In al this world, that some tyme he ne deyde.” 


A French historian comments on this characteristic of old 
cloister chronicles, that the obscurest event of the cloister holds 
in them as conspicuous a place as the greatest revolutions in 
history. For instance, in a chronicle cited by him of the year 
of grace 732, which produced the battle of Poictiers, whereby 
Charles Martel arrested the vast invasion of Islamism, not a line 
is vouchsafed to that event. In fact, the year is passed over 
without notice, as containing nothing really deserving of notice. 
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But beside a date expressly given, we read, “‘ Martin est mort,”— 
Martin being an unknown monk of the Abbey of Corvey ; and, 
further on again, “ Charles, maire du palais, est mort.” Martin 
‘was an unknown monk, and hedied. Charles Martel was mayor 
of the palace, and the conqueror at Poictiers, and he died. Well 
remarks M. Demogeot, that “tous les hommes deviennent 
egaux devant la secheresse laconique de ces premiers chroni- 
queurs.” “We must all go, that is certain,” writes Mrs. Piozzi to 
Sir James Fellows, “and ’tis the only thing that 7s certain. 
Kat defave ends all the cases Dr. James quotes from your old 
friend Hippocrates.” All the physician’s cases have the same 
terminal affix, AND HE DrED. Very long-lived some of them may 
be ; but, as Mr. Browning puts it in his fine poem of “Saul,” 


‘“‘ But the license of age has its limit; thou diest at last.” 


We are told of St. Anschar, whose missionary career in 
Sweden is commemorated in Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” 
that the ardour of youth had begun to relax his strict austerity 
of monastic discipline, when all at once the world was startled 
by the tidings of Charlemagne’s death. That the mighty sovran 
of so many kingdoms must suffer the common lot, struck young 
Anschar as something beyond the common; and from that hour 
he lived in the world as not of it, and bore on his way through 
it as verily a stranger and a pilgrim upon earth, with serious 
work to do, but working in and walking by faith, not sight. 

Marcus Antoninus, in his self-communings, bids himself con- 
sider how many physicians are dead that used to value them- 
selves upon the cure of their patients, and how many astrologers 
who thought themselves great men by foretelling the deaths of 
others ; how many warriors, who had knocked out’ the brains of 
thousands upon thousands; and how many tyrants who 
managed the power of life and death with as much rigour as if 
they had been themselves immortal’. 

Among the pointed sayings that have been thought worthy of 
preservation—by Gibbon, for example—of Hormisdas, a fugitive 
prince of Persia, who was at Rome in the fourth century, is 
this—“ that one thing only had displeased him, to find that 
men died at Rome as well as elsewhere.” Courtiers have avowed 
themselves shocked at the non-exception of royalty from the 
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universal doom. A courtly preacher, who had announced the 
unconditional fact that we are all mortal, is said to have checked 
himself, on remembering that royalty was present, and to have 
qualified the assertion by the circumspect salvo, “ At least, 
nearly all.”* Lewis the Eleventh was too shrewd a man to give 
heed to such courtly suggestions ; otherwise, if ever there were 
prince that would fain have believed the fiction, it was he, so 
abhorrent to his shuddering nature was the imagination of his 
own decease. And Commines relates how physicians combined 
their remedies with the sacred objects produced from the 
sanctuary to avert the dread decree, “ pour lui allonger la vie. 
Toutefois le tout n’y fasoit rien; et falloit qu'il passat pas 14 o& 
les autres ont passés.” And he died. All stories have the same 
ending. 
“The Frenchman first in literary fame ; 

Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? The same. 

With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily—and died.” 


That very old poet, Stephen Hawes, for discovering in whom 
“one fine line,’ Warton was called “the indulgent historian of 
our poetry,” tells his own life-story quite to an end, including the 
particulars of his funeral and epitaph, A finer critic than 
Warton, or than Warton’s critic, bids those who smile at the 
design dismiss their levity before the poet’s utterance :— 


“OQ! mortal folke, you may beholde and see 
Howe I lye here, sometime a mighty knight. 
The end of joye and prosperitie 
Is death at last thorough his course and might, 
After the day there cometh the dark night, 
For though the day appear ever so long, 
At last the bell ringeth to evensong ’’— 


“ Ringeth,” says Mrs. Browning, “in our ear with a soft and 

solemn music, to which the soul is prodigal of echoes.” 
What—asks the most meditative of Roman emperors, in his 

Meditations, discussing with himself the ultimate fate, often re- 


* Perhaps a better version of perhaps the same story is that of the 
young Dauphin exclaiming to his right reverend preceptor, when some ™ 
book mentioned a king as having died, “Quoi donc, les Rois meurent-ils ?”’ 
“ Quelquefois, Monseigneur,” was the reply—ironical, or parasitical, as 
may be. 
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luctantly undergone, of certain long-lived persons—what are they 
more than those who went off in their infancy? What is become 
of Cecilianus, Fabius, Julianus,and Lepidus? Their heads are all 
laid somewhere. They buried a great many ; but at last they 
came to be buried themselves.—Mr. Dickens, as well as Hervey, 
has his meditations among the tombs,—and these are of them, 
in the little hemmed-in churchyards of the city—these, over an 
old tree at the church window, with no room for its branches, 
that has seen out generation after generation of civic worthies: 
“So with the tomb of the old Master of the Company, on 
which it drips. His son restored it, and died; his daughter 
restored it, and died, and then he had been remembered long 
enough, and the tree took possession of him, and his name 
cracked out.” To quote Chaucer again : 


‘That is to seyn, in youthe or elles in age, 
He moot ben deed, the kyng as schal a page.” 


Francis Jacox, B.A. 
(To be continued.) 


Biblical Criticisms. 


Anathema from Christ. 
(Continued from p. 177.) 


“T could wish that I myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh,’’—Rom. ix. 3. 


OME other thoughts suggest themselves, and must not be 
repressed. We meet often (it is the common complaint of 
many earnest and devoted minds) with doubts and denials as to 
the atoning work of Christ, and the sacrificial character of his 
death. Sometimes we may trace, though it is well for the most 
part, even here, to judge nothing before the time, the workings of 
an evil heart of unbelief. Men are unwilling to own that there is 
asin to be atoned. They would fain persuade themselves that 
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all evil, the evil in the world, the evil in their own lives, is but 
a necessary step in progress toward good, and merge in some 
Pantheistic formula the eternal differences between truth and 
falsehood, between wrong and right. Sometimes scorn or indif- 
ference as to this truth may be but the symptom of a cynical 
levity which is indifferent to all truth, and is irritated at the 
presence of what, if true, ought to be acknowledged as supreme. 
But sometimes also it goes (who can doubt it?) with a character 
which makes us sigh wistfully that being what it is, it were with 
us, not against us, loving, devoted, self-sacrificing, surrendering 
ease for duty, popularity for what it holds to be the truth, 
pleasure, health, it may be life, in its sympathy with sufferers, 
its desire to rescue sinners. Why they reject what is indeed the 
very crown and perfection of all that they feel to be best and 
noblest we know not. It may be that men, wise above what is 
written, intruding into those things which they have not seen, 
have perplexed them with the technical and forensic formule of 
human systems. It may be that they have had forced upon 
them a mode of stating the truth which seemed to them at 
variance with the righteousness of God, involving a contrast, 
almost an antagonism, between the mind of the Father and of 
the Eternal Son who came to do that Father's will, narcotizing © 
what ought to be the intense consciousness of personal responsi- 
bility. How far the fault is their own, how far it belongs to 
others, we know not. God knows. But if in what is most 
essentially Christlike, they are followers, “imitators” of Paul, 
as he was of Christ, we may at least venture to hope that they, 
“willing” to do God’s will, will one day “know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” (John vii. 17.) He is educating them 
in ways we see not, ouiding them in the one path that leads 
with no swerving to the right hand or the left, to an apprehen- 
sion of the truth. Their experience of the lower types and 
foreshadowings of the mystery of sacrifice, at present clouded 
and indistinct, may ripen into knowledge. We may rejoice and 
give thanks that “that mind is in them which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” (Phil. ii. 5.) We may believe that if in this matter 
any such man be otherwise minded, God will reveal even this 
unto him. Meantime they may help us by putting us to shame, 
quickening us to emulation, provoking to love and _ to good 
works. We may help them by prayer, sympathy, forbearance, 
by refraining from hard words and harsher judgments, by so 
setting forth the truth that it may be indeed glad tidings of 
great joy. 

The lesson has also got another aspect. If it is true that 
there may be the power without the form, there may also be 
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the form without the power. It is easy, fatally easy, to vindi- 
cate the truth of the atonement, to state it with all power of 
logic, rhetoric, emotion, and yet to be without the life which 
alone interprets it, without the mind which acknowledges the 
law of sacrifice. The truth, which ought to be the spring of 
peace and love, may become, as other truths have become, a very 
root of bitterness, the watchword of a party, the tool of a poli- 
tician, the stepping-stone to fame and power. It lies in the very 
nature of things, that when so proclaimed it loses at once its 
beauty and its life. Men present the very aspect of the doctrine 
which they know to be most likely to cause some to stumble, 
because it is most likely to gain the approval of the timid and 
the weak. They define where Scripture and the Church are 
silent ; speculate on what lies behind the veil; condemn, with a 
want of sympathy which almost passes into scorn, those who are 
in perplexity and doubt in different ages of the Church.* For 
them the phases of thought which show how many sides the 
truth presents are as nothing, and the formula which cuts 
sharpest in the strife of words becomes everything. Not so did 
the apostle “preach Christ crucified.” No so was Christ “lifted 
up” that He might ‘‘draw all men” unto Him with the cords 
of an everlasting love. As something of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, some “ filling up of that which is lacking of the suffer- 
ings of Christ for his body’s sake, which is the Church” (Col. 
i, 24), is a condition of true insight into the mystery of that 
great sacrifice, so is it yet more the condition of proclaiming it 
so that we may win souls to Christ. We, upon whom has fallen, 
or may fall, the task of contending for the faith once delivered 
to the saints of God, for the authority of the written Word as a 
witness to the unity and universality of that primitive tradition, 
the record of a covenant resting on a sacrifice, we need to re- 
member one kindly deed, one word of sympathy, one expression 
in act of the mind of Christ, one manifestation of the law of 
sacrifice, one acceptance of another’s burden, is mightier than 


* It is well to quote the wise and reverential words of the ereatest 
thinker of the English Church. They present themselves in their calm 
truthfulness as a witness against the heated rhetoric of later and more 
one-sided apologists :—‘‘ How and in what particular way it (the sacrifice 
of Christ) had this efficacy (for obtaining pardon for sin), there ate not 
wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain, but I do not find that 
the Scripture has explained it. We seem to be very much in the dark 
concerning the manner in which the ancients supposed atonement to be 
made, 7.e., pardon to be obtained by sacrifice. And if the Scripture has, 
as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ mysterious, 
left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures must be, if not evidently 
absurd, yet at least uncertain.”’—Butler's “ Analogy,” II. 5, sect. vi. 
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many treatises. If we fail to rise to that height at which we 
have gazed with terror and astonishment, if we cannot bring 
ourselves even in thought to wish that we were accursed from 
Christ for our brethren’s sake, our kinsmen according to the 
flesh, it is at least possible to rescue them from some part of the 
curse which presses on them. We may sacrifice somewhat of 
ease, repute, tranquillity, popularity, inherited prepossessions, to 
fight against the evils that surround them. In so doing we shall 
not be anathema from Christ, but shall enter more and more 


into his blessedness and peace. 


The true, the lasting anathema 


falls on those who neither love Him nor their brethren. 


E. H. Puumerre, M.A. 
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SOUL RESTORATION. 


‘© Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing that 
he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them,’”’—Heb. vii. 25. 


As a writer Paul might be said 
to have “ become all things to 
all men.” He always adapts 
his train of thought and style 
of expression to the mental 
habits and associations of the 
persons to whom he speaks. 
Hence the striking difference 
between his Jipistles to the 
Ephesians and Corinthians, 
where he has to do with Pagan 
modes of thought and life, and 
those letters of his to the 
Galatians and the Hebrews, 
where he has to deal with 
Judaic ideas and customs. The 
Jews, as a nation, were better 
acquainted with the Temple, its 
priesthood and services, than 


with any other class of sub- 
jects. ‘The Temple and its 
ordinances constituted their 
central thought, around which, 
for the most part, their minds 
revolved. Hence, in writing 
to the Jews, Paul’s letters are 
fullof blood and sacrifices, and 
priestly work. He takes his 
readers into the Temple, and 
draws from its scenery and 
services illustrations to impress 
their minds with the grand 
truths of the Gospel. Had it 
been his to write to Englishmen 
in this age, he would have taken 
his readers into the Market: 
rather than into the Temple for 
his illustrations; and his allu- 
sions would have been to tele- 
graphs, railways, companies, 
speculations, peculations, and 
such like. These remarks are 
suggested by the reference of 
the apostle in the text, and 
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indeed in various parts of this 
epistle, to Christ as a Iviest. 
He is a Priest, but not after 
the order of the Aaronic priest- 
hood, but rather of the order 
of Melchisedec—a priesthood 
unique, without lineage or 
descent. The text suggests 
four general truths touching 
the salvation of man by Jesus 
Christ. 

I. That the salvation of man 
is the MORAL COMING OF, THE 
souL TO ITs Gop. ‘ That 
come unto God.” Man in his 
unregenerated state is every- 
where in the Scriptures repre- 
sented as at a distance from his 
Maker. “He is afar off,” &e. 
Not of course in a local sense, 
for man is ever in vital contact 
with God. He cannot get away 
from Him. ‘ Whither shall I 
flee from thy presence?” &c. 
He lives tx and by Him. But 
in a moral sense he is remote 
from his Maker; he is estranged 
in sympathy and soul; he is 
without God. ‘This is his 
guilt, this is his misery. Now 
salvation consists in coming 
back to him. First: In Jove. 
Love to God is the spiritual life 
of the soul. Humanity is dead 
because it has lost it. It lives 
only when it is again breathed 
into it. The soul is so consti- 
tuted that it cannot be happy 
without a supreme sympathy 
with the supremely good. 
Secondly: In Uikeness. Man 
has lost the moral image of 
God. His salvation consists in 
its restoration. Indeed, love 
does this. Supreme love trans- 
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forms the lover into the cha- 
racter of its object. Thirdly: 
In fellowship. There is no 
happiness apart from fellow- 
ship with the Eternal Father. 
“In thy presence there is ful- 
ness of joy,’ &c. Now in this 
coming to God salvation con- 
sists. Not in a local change, 
not in a theological change, not 
in a mere sentimental change, 
but in a spiritual union with 
God. Thereisno othersalvation. 
A branch cut from the root 
dies, a planet cut from its centre 
rushes into ruin. God is the 
root and centre of the soul. 
The text suggests— 

If. That the true coming of 
the soul to its God is THROUGH 
THE MEDIATORSHIP OF JESUS 
Curist. ‘That come unto 
God by him.” What is the 
great work of Christ? It is to 
bring the soul of humanity 
back to the dove, the image, 
and the fellowship of the great 
God. He does this, First: 
By demonstrating God's love. 
How is love generated? By 
love. Inno other way. Con- 
vince me that the man I have 
long hated loves me, and forth- 
with my enmity departs, and 
affection springs up. Christ 
proves to the world by his 
teaching, his works, and his 
death, that however much it 
hates God, God loves it. 
Secondly: By revealing God’s 
character. In Him the moral 
perfections of the Great Father 
are made palpable, attractive, 
and inimitable, and by looking 
at Him we become transformed 
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into “the same image from glory 
to glory.” Thirdly: By mani- 
Jesting Giod’s presence. Christ 
comes by his incarnation into 
the sphere of man’s observa- 
tion, experience, and sympa- 
thies, and brings God close to 
the soul. ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” His 
humanity is the temple where 
He is to be met, communed 
with, and worshipped. 

This, then, is Christ’s work, to 
bring the soul back to God. No 
one else can do this. Nature 
cannot do it; it has tried and 
failed. Human philosophy 
cannot do this; it has tried 
and failed. Human priesthood 
cannot do this; it has tried 
and failed. ‘‘No man can 
come unto the Father but by 
me.” The text teaches— 

III. That the mediatorship 
of Christ for the purpose 
ig PERMANENTLY AVAILABLE. 
“He ever liveth to make 
intercession.” What does 
this mean? Not, of course, 
that Christ is standing 
before the Father, persuading 
him to do that for sinners 
which He is disinclined to per- 
form. This thought, though 
orthodox to some, seems blas- 
phemy tome. The idea which 
the apostle intended to convey, 
is that the mediatorship of 
Christ is permanently available. 
The mediatory work of the 
Jewish priest was temporary. 
Death put an end to their 
services. “And they truly were 
many priests, because they were 
not suffered to continue by 
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reason of death ; but this man, 
because He continueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood.” First: The saving vir- 
tues of his system are perma- 
nently available. What Christ 
did when on earth is available 
for all ages and all lands. By 
one sacrifice He has perfected 
for ever them that are sancti- 
fied. As the sun, air, and 
water are ever available for the 
life of the world, Christ’s work 
is ever available for man’s sal- 
vation. His Gospel has lost 
none of its power. Itcan pro- 
duce the same effects now as it 
ever has produced, and will to 
the end of time. Secondly: 
The saving agency of his Spirit 
is permanently available. “* He 
ever liveth.” He who lived on 
earth, liveth now to carry on 
his work. “Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” ‘He ever liveth to 
make intercessions not only 
for but” with men on behalf 
of truth, rectitude, ‘and God. 
The text teaches, ~ 

IV. That the permanent 
availableness of his mediation 
RENDERS SALVATION POSSIBLE 
To ALL. ‘‘He is able to save 
to the uttermost them that 
come unto God by Him.” 
Why? “Seeing that he ever 
liveth to make intercession for 
us.” Seeing that the virtues of 
his redemptive system are not 
exhausted by use or by ages, 
and that He ever lives to carry 
on his mission, He is able to 
save to the uttermost. First: 
Uttermost as far as character 
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isconcerned. He has saved the 
chief of sinners, and will do 
so. ‘ Whosoever cometh unto 
Him, He will in no wise cast 
out.” Mary Magdalene, the 
dying thief, Saul of Tarsus, 
examples. This uttermost will 
take in a universe of sin. 
Secondly : Uttermost as far as 
numbers are concerned. This 
uttermost will take in all 
nations, kindreds, and tongues 
of people—the Esquimaux, 
the Hottentot, the wild Indian, 
&c. This uttermost, like the 
heavens, encircles the world. 
Thirdly: Uttermost as far as 
time is concerned. (1.) So far 
as the age of the individual is 
concerned, 
“Whilst the lamp holds out to 
burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
(2.) Uttermost so far as the age 
of the world is concerned. The 
world is growing old, but this 
uttermost extends to it, and 
will run on to its last age, and 
embrace it. Thank God for 
this uttermost. 


A TRUE PULPIT. 


“But if they had stood in my 
counsel, and had caused my people 
to hear my words, then they should 
have turned them from their evil 
way, and from the evil of their 
doings,’ —Jer. xxiii. 22. 

Tue modern pulpit is subject 
just now to not a little criti- 
cism and censure, Even 
secular journalism has assumed 
the character of its judge. This 
is, to say the least, unseemly, 
for journalism is confessedly 
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sadly deficient in all that can 
commend it to the higher moral 
sentiments of the human soul. 
“Tt is of the earth earthy.” 
Still, many of the charges 
brought against modern ser- 
mons are too patent to dispute 
and too vicious to defend. The 
text enables us to sketch an 
ideal preacher. We have 
here— 

I. His MENTAL POSITION. 
“Tf they had stood in my 
counsel.” This implies that 
the prophet shonld have done 
this. By God’s “counsel ”’ 
here we understand his written 
word. It includes the Holy 
Seriptures. To stand in it 
implies making his word the 
permanent sphere of the mind, 
the one great subject of study 
and scene of action. The 
Scriptures, not patristic opin- 
ions, not theological theories, 
not human speculations, must 
be the permanent stand-point 
of the true preacher. From 
hence he must view all things 
—all things relating to nature, 
humanity, and God. This 
mental position‘is, First : Most 
necessary. Unless the Word 
of God is the grand subject of 
a minister’s study, he will 
never have that knowledge 
which makes men wise unto 
salvation. God’s thoughts 
alone and not man’s can 
spiritually and effectively help 
humanity, and these thoughts 
are only to be got at by pro- 
foundly studying the Scrip- 
tures, and thus standing in the 
counsel of the Lord. “ Search 
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the Scriptures, for in them ye 
have eternai life.” This mental 
position is, Secondly: Most 
ennobling. The man who 
stands in the counsels of the 
Lord, who lives in the Scrip- 
tures, will have an elevation of 
spirit, a nobility of nature, a 
dignity of bearing that will 
give him power over the minds 
of men. Such a man will 
never temporize, never beafraid 
of the face of man. Why are 
preachers so often weak, trim- 
ming and despicable ? Because 
they stand not in the counsels 
of the Lord, but in the opinions 
of others, and in their own 
conceits. They reflect the 
rushlight of human learning, 
not the sunbeams of divine 
thought. The true preacher 


must stand in the counsel of | 


the Lord, stand to listen with 
reverence, and to learn with 
zeal. We have here, 

Il. His GRAND WORK. 
“Caused my people to hear my 
words.” God has spoken 
words to men, and his words 
-are their life. “Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 
First : This is the most difficult 
work. There is no. work so 
difficult as that of making men 
hear—hear believingly and 
practically the words of the 
Lord. Man’s spiritual ears are 
so sealed by carnality, worldli- 
ness, and sin, that they will not 
listen. Notwithstanding, this 
is the preacher’s work. Second- 
ly: This is the most urgent 
work. The words of the Lord 
are a man’s only light, hope, 
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and salvation. Human words 
are utterly ineffectual. No 
work so urgent as this. Alas, 
that any preacher should aim at 
anything lower than this, that 
they should aim rather to in- 
duce man to hear their own 
feeble words, or the utterances 
of their own little Church, 
than to listen to the voice of 
the Lord. We have here— 
Ill. His true test. Je- 
hovah declares in the text that 
if his prophets had done the 
right thing, then “they should 
have turned their hearers from 
their evil ways, and from the 
evil of their doings. Two things 


-are here implied. First: That 


conversion from evil is the great 
want of mankind. Until man 
is turned from his evil ways, 
and his evil doings, he must 
remain in his ruined condition ; 
—moral conversion is essen- 
tial to his well-doing. Se- 
condly: Conversion from evil 
is the great tendency of God’s 
Word. If men had rightly 
listened to God’s Word they 
would have turned from evil. 
The Bible is against sin. The 
strongest argument in favour 
of Christianity is that it leads 
men to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, &c. What is 
the test of the true preacher ? 
Not the attracting of multi- 
tudes to listen to his voice, 
not the rousing of passions, 
not the charming of the 
imagination, not even the 
enlightening of the understand- 
ing, but the turning men from 
evil. 
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THE ETERNITY OF GOD'S LOVE 
FOR MAN. 


“T have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love.”’—Jer. xxxi. 3. 


First: God loves. He has, 
therefore, a heart, and is not 
mere cold intellect. His in- 
finite power of thought is asso- 
ciated with affectional sensi- 
bilities. Secondly : God loves 
man. Glorious truth this! A 
truth clearly revealed. ‘ God 
so loved the world,” &c. The 
text teaches, however, that this 
love for man is eternal. It 
mever had a beginning. All 
the individuals in all the gene- 
rations of men were as real to 
Him eternal ages before they 
were created as they ever were, 
as they ever will be. To Him 
nothing old appears, to Him 
nothing new. Amongst the 
many things in which his ever- 
lasting love for man appears, 
we may mention three. 

I. It appears in the sPHERE 
OF MAN’S BEING. “The earth 
hatk he given to the children 
of men.” What a glorious 
world is this, fitted in every 
way for us! First :—Itis a 
magnificent hall of beauty. 
Man has an instinct for beauty, 
and the universe overflows 
with it. Secondly: Jt is a 
bountiful banquet of  pro- 
visions, Whatever fruit we 
require to gratify our appetites, 
to strengthen and support our 
bodies, is here in’ exuberance. 
Thirdly: Jt is a suggestive 
school of culture. Man has 
an intellectual nature which 
thirsts for knowledge. The 
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world abounds with lessons in 
pictures, and in voices sweet 
and varied. Fourthly: J¢ is 
a majestic temple of devotion. 
Man is made for worship. He 
“cries out for the living God.” 
The world is full of Him. 

II. It appears in the PLAN OF 
MAN’S BEING. Man is a being 
who seems to be organized for 
every kind of enjoyment. 
First: Sensuous enjoyment. 
Through his five senses he re- 
ceives every day a thousand 
pleasurable sensations of sight 
and sound, touch and taste, 
and smell. Secondly: Jntel- 
lectual enjoyment. How great 
the pleasure of contemplation ! 
The pleasures of discovering 
truth, of rising from particulars 
to generals, from forms to 
things, from phenonema to 
laws, from matter to mind. 
What a heaven man can create 
by his thoughts. Thirdly: 
Social enjoyment. How great 
the joys man derives from the 
interchange of thought, the 
blending of sympathy, the 
commerce of soul with soul! 
Who can exaggerate the 
pleasures of real friendship 2 
Fourthly : Religious enjoyment. 
Man has the power to enjoy 
the Creator by meditation, 
adoration, fellowship. This is 
the highest kind of creature 
joy, ‘In his presence there 
is fulness of joy.’ Now has 
any creature greater powers of 
enjoyment than man? ‘The 
brute has the sensuous, but 
none of therest. Some creatures 
may have the intellectual with- 
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out the sensuous, or the social, 
some may have the social with- 
out the religious, but man’s 
being is planned for all, andin 
this plan we see everlasting 
love. 

III. It appears in the RzE- 
DEMPTION OF MAN’S BEING. 
Redemption is no afterthought 
of God, no expediency to 
meet an unforeseen emergency ; 
it is the plan of everlasting 
love. ‘Before the world be- 
gan” the Lamb was slain, and 
the wholesystem of redemption 
arranged. The New Testament, 
especially the epistles of Paul, 
abound with this doctrine. 

Concuiusion.—First : Human 
misery is a human creation. 
Human misery is not in the 
plan of God, does not well up 
from the constitution of things. 
Misery is an exception, not a 
law in the universe. It is be- 
gotten of the creature, not pro- 
duced by the Creator, “O 
Israel thou hast destroyed 
thyself,” &c. Secondly: Hu- 
man worship is an unquestion- 
able obligation. Ought not 
man to worship a God that has 
been so specially good to him, 
who has placed him in such a 
world as this, endowed him 
with such manifold sources of 
pleasures, and who hath pro- 
vided for him a Redeemer to 
raise him from his guilt and 
misery? Surely were angels 
to lay aside their harps of 
worship it were man’s duty to 
take them up and ring out the 
swelling strain: “ Blessing and 
honour and glory and power be 

VoL. XXII. 
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unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for everandever.” Amen. 


HUMAN GLORYING. 


“Thus saith the Lord, Let not 

the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches: but let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exercise 
loving - kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness, in the earth: for in 
these things I delight, saith the 
Lord.’’—Jer, ix, 23, 24. 
THERE is in man a strong 
tendency to glory in something. 
There isa vaunting spirit in all 
men. This tendency, like 
every other natural propensity, 
has a right as well as a wrong 
use. The text leads us to 
consider— 

I. Wrone cLoryina. Thereare 
three improper objects of glory- 
ingmentionedinthe text. First: 
Wisdom. Wise men are very 
prone tointellectual prideand to 
glory in their attainments. But 
our wisdom, even the wisdom 
of the wisest, affords no ground 
for glory. How little the 
wisest man knows compared 
with what is to be known, 
with what he ought to have 
known!. What said Newton, 
&c. Another improper object 
of glorying mentioned in the 
text is, Secondly: Strength. 
“Tet not the mighty man 
glory in his strength.” Men 
have ever been proud of their 
physical energy. But this 
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assuredly is no good reason for 
glorying. First, because the 
strongest of us are weak com- 
pared with other inferior 
creatures; secondly, because 
the strength we have is the 
eift of God. Another im- 
proper object of glorying men- 
tioned in the text is, Thirdly : 
Wealth. ‘Let not the rich 
man glory in his riches.” How 
men do glory in wealth, but 
how foolish. What they have 
was not theirs a few years ago, 
and will not be theirs in a few 
years time. ‘‘ Naked we came 
into the world and naked 
shall we return,” &c. 


Il. Rienr aroryrne. What 
are the right objects of glory ? 
There are two things in the 
text in which men may glory. 
First: A spiritual knowledge 
of the Lord. “Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth me.” 
A man who really knows God 
in Christ may well glory. Paul 
gloried in the cross of Christ. 
Secondly : The supreme delight 
of God. Whatisthe supreme 
delight of God? Moral good- 
ness. ‘Jam the Lord which 
exercise loving kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the 
earth ; for in these things I 
delight, saith the Lord.” 
Ought we not to glory in the 
fact that our God, the God of 
the universe, does not delight 
in impurity, injustice, or 
wrong ? 
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THE GLORIFIED CHRIST. 


“ And I saw in the right hand of 
him that sat on the throne a book 
written within and on the back- 
side, sealed with seven seals,” &c. 
—Rev. v. 1. 


J. THE SOLUTION OF THE 
MYSTERIES OF Gop. The book 


_in the right hand. God, like 


the painter, poet, builder, works 
by plan. It is not fate, or acci- 
dent, or destiny, that rules in 
this world. This is but acon- 
fession of difficulty—no solu- 
tion. John wept, so may we 
if this disordered life has no 
other solution. Is the conflict 
of life purposeless ? Evidences 
of plan and purpose: — in 
nature :—no chance: the laws 
of tides, stars, even comets we 
know, and shall probably know 
other hidden things, e.g., law of 
storms, &c. Everywhere there 
are proofs of anintelligent mind 
and divine purpose. This truth 
is stamped on our lives from 
first to last. We are limited, 
dependent, controlled every- 
where. Life itself is not ours 
to determine, nor its particular 
form and circumstances. Even 
where we have a choice, the 
circumstances between which 
we choose are not in our power. 
The duration of life is deter- 
mined apart from our choice. 
If thought is ours, the power 
to think is given. Again, the 
great variety there is among 
men, modified, too, by so many 
circumstances of birth, educa- 
tion, &c., variety in regard to 
temperament, position, success, 
anticipation, And so in regard 
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to the inner life and the life 
and course of the Church. Wise 
builders always work by plan. 
The wisest are most like God. 

The Book : characteristics of 
this plan, order, completeness, 
duration. Sealed: its secrets 
are hid. Whocan unseal? No 
creature. Men can unveil mys- 
teries in nature, in human 
nature, in science, and even in 
Providence sometimes, but the 
mysteries they discover are 
always more numerous than 
those they solve, the questions 
that start more than those that 
are answered, and the perplexity 
arising from the former often 
greater than the comfort arising 
from the latter. Christ, the 
revealer of the secret things of 
God. The mystery of life has 
its solution in him. True in 
relation to history—the cross 
the central fact ; as Christianity 
shook the mighty throne of the 
Ceesars, so will it all that oppose 
its spirit and rule. True in 
relation to the soul—the cross 
the central thought: nothing 
can stir the soul so deeply as 
Christianity. The clue to our 
life is to be found only in Jesus. 
The purpose of the Christian 
life, to reveal his glory, and 
promote it. 

Il. THE OBJECT OF WORSHIP. 
The redeemed worship him. 
Whatever mysteries this book 
contains, that is clear. The 
sacrifice of worship to Christa 
reasonable and suitable service. 
He is worthy to receive it, for 
He is divine, and the endless 
fountain of blessing. With Him 
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all things. “ Whatever ye ask 
in my name, I will do it.” The 
assumption of the Divine atizi- 
butes of knowledge and power, 
at least ; and though it is said, 
“all power is given unto me,” 
as though it were not his other- 
wise, stillit is an infinite attri- 
bute, and could not be held by 
a finite being. In chap. 1 
how many divine attributes 
are assigned to him ; the might, 
keenness, purity, righteousness, 
love, duration of God. This 
chapter in harmony with that, 
(ver. 8, 9, 10.) A new song, 
and the incense of prayer rise 
to Him who (ver. 13), shares 
the throne of the Father. They 
honour Him, not as a hero or 
teacher, but as their Priest and 
King. Before God He is our 
Priest ; we are washed in his 
blood. In our hearts He is 
King ; all are subject to Him. 
This praise is his due, and shall 
be perpetual. A writer has 
been bold enough of late to 
prophesy that two centuries 
hence his name will be for- 
gotten. We are not struck 
with themodesty of the prophet 
who will compete with John. 
We should do better to believe 
him than any self-appointed 
seer of a cold and hateful 
rationalism. We read the 
signs of the times otherwise. 
His praise istaken up by people 
awhile ago in darkness, and, 
amid all modern controversies, 
the Christ is coming out more 
brightly before men’s eyes. The 
prayers of his Church are 
heard, and, as the result, a 
R 2 
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more enlightened spirit per- 
vades men where their hearts 
are not wholly won. These 
facts shadow forth what will 
finally come. All creatures 
shall by-and-by reveal his 
glory,and show forth his praise. 


R. V. Pryce, M.A., LL.B. 


SKETCHES FROM GENESIS (IV.) 
THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 

* And God spake unto Noah, and 
to his sons with him, saying, And 
I, behold, I establish my covenant 
with, and with your seed after 
you,” &c.—Gen. ix. 8—17. 

THE covenant made with Noah 
and his children suggests— 

I. Tuat GoD DELIGHTETH 
NOT IN JupGMENTS. First: 
Because they imply the exist- 
ence of evil. In the previous 
chapters we have a graphic de- 
scription of the deluge, and the 
cause of that terrible visitation 
is given. It was not for the 
sake of manifesting God’s 
almighty power over the ele- 
ments of nature, nor was it to 
terrify those that escaped the 
general destruction ; the cause 
was man’s sinfulness. When- 
ever chastisement was inflicted 
on the Jewish nation, sin was 
not far distant. Sin has a closer 
connection with individual 
and national suffering than 
we are at all times able or 
willing to recognise. Secondly: 
Because suffering is connected 
with them. The antediluvians 
had to suffer ; so had Pharaoh, 
and the Egyptians; so had 
the Jews when God visited 
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land with his judg- 
ments. This is not the de- 
lighted work of God; He 
prefers to be merciful and 
kind. It is with reluctance 
that He takes the rod in his 
hand to punish stubborn chil- 
dren. Thirdly: Because they 
are the last means employed to 
humble the proud and impeni- 
tent. Noah was sent to warn 
the antediluvians, Moses and 
Aaron to warn Pharaoh, pro- 
phet after prophet to exhort 
the Jewish nation to leave 
idolatry. And when these 
warnings failed, as a last resort 
the punishment came. Should 
the manifestations of his love 
in creation, providence, and on 
Calvary fail to win you from 
your sin, nothing remains “‘ but. 
a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion, which shall devour the 
adversaries.” 


II. Tuat Gop PROVIDES FOR 
THE WELL-BEING OF MAN. 
First: By removing every 
cause of fear. The scene of 
devastation which presented 
itself to Noah and his family 
when coming out of the ark 
would naturally cause them 
some amount of anxiety. 
When a cloud would appear in 
the sky, the fear of another 
deluge perhaps would fill their 
hearts. God says in this cove- 
nant, “Be not afraid; your 
lives are safe.” “ Neither shall 
all flesh be cut off any more by 
the waters of a flood; neither 
shall there any more be a flood 
to destroy the earth.” Second- 


their 
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ly: God provides for our well- 
being by giving us perfect 
liberty of action. He does not 
bind us like slaves to his 
throne. The present life is 
our term of probation, and 
each actor in the drama of life 
enjoys perfect liberty to go 
through his part as he thinks 
proper. ‘“ While the earth 
remaineth, seed time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.” 
The stage shall be free. This 
liberty ought to be employed 
in seeking after God—man’s 
highest good. 

III. Tsar Gop Empnoyrs 
MEANS TO WIN THE CONFIDENCE 
OF MAN. First: By giving us 
a ground for trust in Him. 
This covenant was given for 
this purpose. God is most 
earnest in the salvation of 
mankind ; the last covenant 
He gave us was signed with 
the blood of his only begotten 
Son. Secondly; By the com- 
prehensiveness of the covenant. 
It is not only to Noah and his 
children, but ‘for perpetual 
generations.” The Gospel’s 
voice is, “And yet there is 
room.” Thirdly: By giving 
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us visible evidence of his faith- 
Julness. “I do set my bow in 
the cloud,”’ &c. The evidence 
to the eye of faith is as visible 
and certain as the rainbow 
was to Noah, that God wishes 
us to be eternally safe and 


happy. 
IV. Gop’s COVENANTS WILL 


NEVER BE BROKEN. First: 
Because they are freely 
given. Naturally we have no 


claims, and every covenant 
is the free gift of a loving 
Father, and would not have 
been given had there been 
no intention of performing 
them. Secondly : Because 
there is power to perform 
them. Many promises and 
covenants have been made 
without any power to fulfil 
them, but our God is rich in 
mercy and mighty in strength 
to accomplish all that He has 
spoken. ‘‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away; but my words 
shall not pass away.” Thirdly: 
Because the honour of his 
government is pledged in their 
performance. The promises of 
God are, “Yea and amen in 
Christ.” Rely on Him, fear 
Him, and serve Him. 
Dowlais. Cyrmro. 


—_—_¢——_ 


MORAL RAYS FROM THE MIND OF EPICTETUS. 


A life entangled with accident is like a wintry torrent, for it is tur- 
bulent, and foul with mud, and impassable and tyrannous, and loud and 
brief. A soul that dwells with virtue is like a perennial spring ; for it is 
pure, and limpid, and refreshful, and inviting, and serviceable, and rich, 


and innocent, and unipjurious. 


Like the beacon-lights in harbours, which, kindling a great blaze by 
means of a few faggots, afford sufficient aid to vessels that wander over 
the sea, so also a man of bright character, in a storm-tossed city, himself 
content with little, effects great blessings for his fellow citizens. 
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(No. CLXXXVIIL) 
BRIBERY. 


‘A wicked man taketh a gift out of the 

bosom to pervert the ways of judgment.” 
—Proy. xvii. 23. 
Havine already noticed the senti- 
ment of these words given in the 
eighth verse, our remarks will be 
very brief.* The words suggest 
two remarks about bribery, an evil 
which Solomon often deprecated, 
and which Jehovah himself de- 
nounces. (Isa. i. 23—24.) 

I. Irs am 18s PERNICIOUS. A 
bribe is given to “pervert the way 
of judgment.’ ‘A bribe,” says 
Webster, “is a price, reward, gift, 
or favour bestowed or promised, 
with a ‘view to pervert the judg- 
ment, or corrupt the conduct of a 
judge, witness, or other person.” 
Perversion is always its aim; it is 
to induce men to do that which is 
either without their convictions, or 
against their convictions. Absalom 
bribed the people of Judea in order 
to get to the throne. The high- 
priests bribed Judas in order to 
effect the crucifixion of Christ. 
Whilst bribery is the canker and 
disgrace of constitutional govern- 
ments, it is a crime in whatever 
department of life, by whomsoever 
practised. 

II. Irs action 18 CLANDESTINE. 
** A wicked man taketh a gift out 
of the bosom.’’ So bad is it, that 
even the author of itisashamed. He 
does it in secresy, he takes it out 
of his bosom. Sin is a shameful 
thing, all consciences blush at it, 
and its work is in darkness. Se- 
cretly and insidiously it effects its 
purposes. ‘The subject teaches 
three things. First: The power of 
money. ‘*Money answereth all 
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things,” says Solomon. Money can 
buy men, and the purchase is going 
on on an extensive scale through 
the world. Men are everywhere 
being bought, not merely their 
limbs, but their intellects and their 
souls. Secondly: The weakness of 
conscience. If men’s consciences 
were strong in their allegiance to 
truth and right, there could be no 
bribe. A crown would be spurned. 
as an offer for a falsehood. Thirdly: 
The urgency of a moral regeneration. 
What is wanted for commercial 
soundness, social order, and good 
government is, that moral regenera- 
tion which endows the soul with 
an inflexible adherence to honour, 
rectitude, and truth. This, also, is 
the work of Christianity. Par- 
liamentary, administrative, eccle- 
siastical reformation, are merely 
things of parchment, but the re- 
formation of Christianity is the 
reformation of the soul. Let 
nothing bribe us ever to the wrong. 
Heaven honours the man who 
stands against bribes. ‘“ He that 
walketh righteously and speaketh 
uprightly ; he that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh 
his hands from holding of bribes, 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing 
of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil, he shall dwell on 
high ; his place of defence shall be 
the munitions of rocks; bread shall 
be given him, his waters shall be: 
sure.” (Isa. xxxiii. 15, 16.) 


—_— 


(No. CLXXXIX.) 
CONTRAST BETWEEN A WISE MAN 
AND A FOOL. 


* Wisdom is before him that hath 
understanding : but the eyes of a fool are- 
in the ends of the earth.”’—Prov. xvii. 24. 


Tursz words suggest some points 
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of striking contrast between the 
wise man and the fool. They sug- 
gest— 

I. Tur THE oNE HAS AMEANING, 
THE OTHER AN UNMEANING FACE. 
One translator renders the words 
“In the countenance of a wise 
man wisdom appeareth, but the 
fool’s eyes roll to and fro.” Itis 
ever so. God has so formed man 
that his face is the index to his 
soul; it is the dial-plate of the 
mental clock. If the mind does not 
modify the features, it alters the ex- 
pression and changes the whole style 
of countenance. By the face is soon 
seen whether the soul is cultured 
or uncultured, coarse or refined, 
amiable ‘or irascible, virtuous or 
vicious. A wise man’s face looks 
wisdom—calm, devout, reflective. 
The fool's face looks folly. As the 
translucent lake reflects the passing 
clouds and rolling lights of sky, so 
does the human countenance mirror 
the soul.. Man is instinctively a 
physiognomist, even children read 
our hearts by our faces. 


**The cheek is apter than the tongue to 
tell an errand.” SHAKESPEARE. 


IL. THAT THE ONE HAS AN OCCU- 
PIED THE OTHER A VACANT MIND. 
The meaning of Solomon perhaps 
may be wisdom is Jefore, that is, 
present, with the man that hath 
understanding. The principles of 
‘wisdom are in his mind, are ever 
before his eye. Wisdom is “ before” 
his mind in every circumstance and 
condition. Its rele, the Word of 
God, is before him. Its principle, 
the love of God, is before him. 
Thus he has an occupied mind. 


But the mind of the fool is vacant. ’ 


His ‘‘eyes are in the ends of the 
earth.’’ He has nothing before him, 
nothing true, or wise, or good. 
He looks at emptiness. Alas! how 
vacant the mind of a morally un- 
wise man! It is a vessel without 
ballast,-at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. His thoughts are un- 
substantial, his hopes are illusory, 
the sphere of his conscious life a 
mirage. The difference in the soul 
between a morally wise and a 
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morally foolish man, is as great as 
that between a well-rooted tree 
that defies the fiercest tempest, and 
the chaff that is the-sport of every 
wind. Heaven deliver us from a 
morally empty mind! A mind 
without true principles, manly 
aims, and genuine loves. 

IIL, THAT THE ONE HAS A SETTLED, 
THE OTHER AN UNSETTLED HEART. 
This is suggestively implied. The 
morally wise man is fixed, wisdom 
is before him and his heart is on it. 
He is rooted and grounded in the 
faith. He is not used by circum- 
stances, but he makes circumstances 
serve him. He has a purpose in life, 
and from that purpose nothing will 
turnhim. “This one thing I do.” 
But the fool is unsettled, his “eyes 
are in the ends of the earth.’ His 
mind, like the evil spirit, walls to 
and fro through the earth, seeking 
rest and finding none. An old 
writer describes the character thus: 
“To-day he goes to the quay to be 
shipped-for Rome. But before the 
tide come, his tide is turned. One 
party thinks him theirs; the 
adverse theirs; he is with both, 
with © neither, not an hour 
with himself. Indifference is his 
ballast, and opinion his’ sail; he 
resolves not to resolve. He’ knows 
not what he doth hold. ‘He opens 
his mind to receive notions, as’ one 
opens his palm to take an handful 
of water. He hath very much, if 
he could hold it. He is sure to 
die, but not a religion to die 
in. He demurs, like a posed law- 
yer, as if delay could remove some 
impediments. . In a ‘controverted 
point, he ‘holds with the last 
yeasoner he either heard or read. 
The ‘next diverts him, and his 
opinion dwells with him perhaps so 
long as the teacher of it is in sight. 
He will rather take dross for gold 
than try it in the furnace. He 
receives many judgments, retains 
none. He loathes manna after two 
days’ feeding. His best dwelling 
would be his confined chamber, 
where he would trouble nothing 
but his pillow. He is full of busi- 
ness at church; a stranger at 
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home; a sceptic abroad; an ob- 
server in the street; everywhere a 
foo].” 


ood 


(No. CXC.) 
HOUSEHOLD LIFE. 


‘A foolish son is a grief to his father, 

and bitterness to her that bare him.”— 
Prov. xvii. 25. , 
We have but just noticed a text 
very similar to this, “He that 
hegetteth a fool doeth it to his 
sorrow, and the father of a fool 
hath no joy.” Household life is so 
momentous to man individually and 
socially, that it can never be 
too frequently examined ‘and too 
earnestly pondered, hence it con- 
stantly appears in the thoughts of 
Solomon; and is constantly referred 
to by other inspired men. In the 
text we have three things in rela- 
tion to household life — 

I. A REPREHENSIBLE DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. ‘A foolish son.” By 
a foolish son Solomon perhaps 
means not a son destitute of mental 
capacity—an idiot, but a graceless 
son, one destitute of that virtue 
which is in reality the true reason 
of the soul. Immorality is moral 
madness. First: A son is a fool 
who disregards his parents. There are 
those, alas, in families who lose the 
filial element, and who become in- 
different alike to parental feelings 
and parental claims. ‘They wound 
parental love and despise parental 
rule. Is this not foolish? What 
friends have they so sincere in 
their love, so strong in their 
attachment ? Secondly: 4 son isa 
fool who neglects his study. The 
best interests of a young man 
consist in the filling of his 
mind with useful knowledge, the 
culturing of his heart into pure 
sympathies, the training of his 
powers to act virtuously, forcefully, 
and happily. But he who neglects 
this, gives himself up to indolence, 


self-indulgence, and sensuality, is a 


fool. Thirdly: A son is a fool who 
neglects his God. The life and 
destiny of all are in his hands. To 
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neglect Him, therefore, is the 
height of folly. But if this dis- 
regard, this negative conduct, shows 
his folly, how much more does his 
folly appear in the positive evils 
that grow out of this negative 
conduct ? Indolence, intemperance, 
sensuality, roguery, profanity, mur- 
der, and such like enormities, grow - 
out of disregard to parents, study, 
and God. Alas, how many families 
there are in England who have such 
fools! The text presents fo us— 
IJ. A QUESTIONABLE DOMESTIC 
TRAINING. When such fools as 
these appear in families there is a 
presumption that the training has 
been defective. For is it not said, 
“Train up a child in the way he 
should go when he is young, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” I know what may be 
pleaded against the certain efficacy 
of this discipline. Organisation is 
pleaded. It is said that theconforma- 
tion of some children is bad, that 
there is a sad lack of the moral in 
their nature, and that the animal 
predominates over the mental. Wiit 
is pleaded. It is said that every 
child has freedom and independency 
of mind, and that this prevents the 
possibility of invariable results. 
Mind is not like dead matter on 
which we may produce any im- 
pression we please; it is endowed 
with a resisting and self-modifying 
force. Against these objections 
three things ure to be observed. 
First: Zhe power of goodness upon 
unsophisticated childhood. The great 
Maker of our being has established 
such a relation between the princi- 
ple of truth, justice, and moral 
excellence, that the mind in an un- 
sophisticated state can not only see 
them, but is bound to admire and 
render them homage. Secondly: 
The force of parental influence upon 
the child. 'The mind of the childin 
its first stages is to the parent as 
clay in the hands of a potter, it can 
be moulded into any shape and 
turned to any service. Thirdly : 
The promise of God. The great 
Father has promised to render 
efficient, a right, parental training, 
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‘On the whole, then, there seems to 
me no necessity for parents to 
have moral fools as children. The 
text presents— 

Til. A  saD DOMESTIC EX- 
PERIENCE. ‘A foolish son is a 
grief to his father, and a bitterness 
to her that bare him.’’ How true 
this is. To have a son a drunkard, 
@ rogue, a swindler, a murderer, 
must involve an amount of paren- 
tal agony, which is not easy to 
imagine. What agony did Absalom 
give David! The fact that children 
bring such misery to their parents 
suggest two great principles. 
First: That our greatest trials often 
spring from our greatest blessings. 
Every right-hearted parent regards 
his or her child as one of the 
greatest blessings that kind heaven 
has bestowed. Yet this blessing 
often becomes a curse. It is so in 
other things. Secondly: Our 
greatest devils often spring from our- 
selves. Who isa greater enemy to 
the peace and prosperity of the 
father and the mother than an un- 
dutiful, a heartless, a reckless, and 
an unprincipled son? They have 
no greater devil than he, he is their 
torment. In many other ways men 
create their own devils. Men form 
engagements, create enterprises, 
and enter into arrangements in 
young life which produce devils to 
torment them to the end of their 
days. ; 

This subject affords a homily to 
young parents that cannot be too 
deeply pondered. ‘There is a 
discipline which, under God, may 
deliver them from the curse of a 
foolish son. It is not passion, 
violence, rude authority, it is the 
calm discipline of holy love. “It is 
a great mistake,’ says Dr. Bush- 
nell, ‘to suppose that what will 
make a child stare, or tremble, 
impresses more authority. The 
-violent emphasis, the hard, stormy 
voice, the menacing air only 
weakens authority ; it commands a 
good thing as if it were only a bad, 
.and fit to be no way impressed save 
by some stress of assumption. Tet 
the command be always quietly 
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given, as if it had some right in 
itself and could utter itself to the 
conscience by some emphasis of its 
own. Is it not well understood 
that a bawling and violent teamster 
has no real government of his 
team? Is it not practically seen 
that a skilful commander of one of 
those huge floating cities, moved 
by steam on our American waters, 
manages and works every motion 
by the Waving of a hand, or by 
signs that pass in silence—issuing 
no order at all, save in the gentlest 
undertone of voice? So when 
there is, or is to be, a real order and 
law in the house it will come of no 
hard and boisterous, or fretful and 
termagant way of commandment. 
Gentleness will speak the word of 
firmness, and firmness will be 
clothed in the airs of true gentle- 
ness.” 


(No. CXCI.) 
PERSECUTION AND TREASON. 

“Also to punish the just is not good, 

nor to strike princes for equity.’’—Prov. 
Xvii. 26. 
Tuere are two kinds of “princes” — 
official and moral. The former are 
often contemptible. They are often 
mean-natured, weak-facultied, low- 
spirited men, born into high posi- 
tions. They have nothing princely 
in the blood and bearing of their 
souls. The latter are real princes. 
They are princely in their thoughts, 
principles, and aims. ‘They are 
high-souled men, they are God’s 
nobles, the true aristocracy. Which 
of these does Solomon refer to in 
the text? Perhaps to neither 
separately, but to both in combina- 
tion. The man was a prince not 
only in office, but a prince in 
character too. The text direct us 
to two things— 

I. To A PUNISHMENT THAT IS 
PERSECUTION. ‘* Also to punish the 
just is not good.”” He means more 
than this; he means what he 
has expressed in verse 165, that 
itis not only not good, but that it 
is “ abomination to the Lord.” ‘To 
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inflict punishment upon the wnjust 
is often right and imperative. Itis 
God’s will that evil doers shall be 
punished in a certain way and to a 
certain extent, but to inflict suffering 
onthe just isnot legitimate punish- 
ment; it ispersecution. There is a 
great deal in society that passes for 
punishment that is nothing but 
unjust persecution. First: J¢ is 
seen in domestic discipline. Children 
are often punished not on account 
of moral wrong, but on account of 
idiosyneracies and peculiarities 
which are not immoral. Every pain 
inflicted on a child where there is 
not moral wrong, is a persecution, 
not a just punishment. Secondly: 
It is seen in political governments. 
The government that inflicts incon- 
veniences and disabilities upon 
those who are civilly just, perse-’ 
cutes. In fact, the enforcement of 
unjust and unequal laws is persecu- 
tion. Thirdly: Jé ts seen in eccle- 
siastical arrangements. The eccle- 
siastics that inflict sufferings. on 
account of diversity of creed and 
conviction, persecute. Hcclesiastics 
have been the great persecutors. 
They have distinguished themselves 
pre-eminently in punishing the 
just. The text directs us— 

Il. To A REBELLION THAT IS 
TREASON. ‘Nor to strike princes 
for equity.” The strike here does 
not mean merely physical violence. 
There are other strokes besides 
those of the hand—the strokes of 
the pen, the tongue, the life. These 
are often more painful and terrible 
than hand strokes. Now to strike 
—to oppose princes—for equity is 
treason. ‘There is a rebellion that 
is not treason. T'o rise up and 
Oppose princes and potentates who 
have no equity, is a virtue, not a 
crime. Rebellion, to be treason, 
must be striking against the 
equitable. First: Opposition to good 
government is treason. He who 
opposes a government conducted 
on the eternal principles of justice 
and equity, is a traitor not only in 
the sight of man, but in the sight 
of God. Secondly: Opposition toa 
true enterprise is treason. Schemes 
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founded on benevolence and justice, 
started and worked in order to 
advance the right, should be loyally 
respected. There is as much treason 
in striking against them, as in 
striking against a righteous govern- 
ment. Thirdiy: Opposition to true 
men is treason. ‘True men are men 
of God. They are the shrines, the 
organs, the representatives, the 
servants of the Divine. To strike 
at them is treason; they are God’s. 
true princes. 


(No. CXCILI.) 
FRUGALITY IN SPEECH. 


“He that hath knowledge spareth his 
words; and’a man of-understanding is of 
an excellent spirit. Even a fool, when he 
holdeth his, peace, is counted wise; and 
he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a 
man of understanding.”? — Prov. xvii. 
27, 28. 

How often the same ideas come up 
in the mind of the most original 
and fertilethinkers! Fewmen had 
souls more fecundant in thought. 
than Solomon. Yet there are certain 
ideas that are constantly appearing, 
and that, too, often in the same 


' verbal garb. The idea in this text 


we have often met with before, and 
we shall meet with it again as we 
go on through the book. The text 
suggests two thoughts on the fru-- 
gality in the use of words. 

I. Ir Is FREQUENTLY SYMPTOM- 
ATIC OF SOMETHING Goop. ‘He 
that hath knowledge, spareth his: 
words, and a manof understanding 
is of an excellent spirit.” First > 
It sometimes indicates an enlightened 
Judgment. ‘*He that hath know- 
ledge,’ &c. There is, of course, 
sometimes a paucity of speech for 
the want of intelligence. The 
tongue is silent because the mind is. 
blank. There is nothing to com- 
municate. ‘There is, of course, no 
virtue in this verbal frugality. But 
there is a spareness of words which 
is the result of intelligence. The 
man has such an impression of the 
power of words for good or for 
evil, and responsibility connected 
with the faculty of language, that: 
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he is conscientiously cautious. He 
is slow to speak. Secondly: J¢ 
sometimes indicates a good spirit. * A 
man of understanding is of an ex- 
cellent spirit. The margin reads 
instead of excellent, cool spirit. 
And this seems to me the idea in- 
tended. There are some whose 
natures are so fiery, impetuous, and 
uncontrolable, that they cannot 
restrain their words; they flow 
as atorrent. The ebullition of the 
apostles (Luke ix. 54, 55) is an 
illustration of this. But a man of 
a cool spirit exercises that self- 
control which commands his tongue. 
A man powerfully provoked to the 
use of bad words, standing silent, 
or speaking a few apt words in the 
calm dignity of self-control, is one 
of the finest sights in the whole 
field of human society. Christ 
amidst the taunts of his judges was 
silent. ‘He answered them never 
a word.” There is, however, a 
taciturnity which does not indicate 
a good spirit. Itis the sullen and 
the sulky. There aremen who are 
possessed of this ‘dumb devil.” 

Il. Iv 1s FREQUENTLY FAVOUR- 
ABLE TO ONE’S REPUTATION. ‘“ Hven 
a fool, when he holdeth his peace, 
is counted wise; and he that 
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shutteth his lips is esteemed a man 
of understanding.’ The fool is a 
fool whether he speaks or not, but 
he may not only conceal his folly 
by his silence, but may even get a 
reputation amongst a class for 
wisdom by it. This fact, for a fact 
it is, shows, First: Our liability to 
be deceived in the character of men. 
We sometimes judge a fool to be a 
wise man. We cannot read with 
accuracy the character of men. 
This shows, Secondly: That wise 
men are generally sparing in their use 
of words. It is the little fussy, 
shallow brook that rattles. The 
deep river rolls in silence, Silence 
being a characteristic of wise men, 
the fool may pass for a wise man so 
long as he can maintain it. A 
modern author has said that speech 
is silver, silence is gold; this 
idea is older than Solomon. There 
is an old Arabic proverb poetically 
expressed, that embodies it— 


“Keep silence then, nor speak but when 
besought; : 
Who listens long grows tired of what is 
d . 


told: 
With tones of silver though thy tongue 
be fraught, 
Know this,—that silence of itself is 
gold.” J 


Che Pulpit wnd its Handmaids, 


CHRIST IS CHRISTIANITY. 
Cuntst is Christianity. Christianity 
is not related to our Lord as a 
philosophy might be to a philoso- 
pher; that is, as a moral or intel- 
lectual system thrown off from his 
mind, resting thenceforward on its 
own merits, and implying no neces- 
sary relation towards its author on 
the part of those who receive it, 
beyond a certain sympathy with 
what was at one time a portion of 


his thought. A philosophy may be 
thus abstracted altogether from the 
person of its originator with entire 
impunity. Platonic thought would 
not have been damagedif Plato had 
been annihilated; and in our day 
men are Hegelians or Comtists, 
without believing that the re- 
spective authors of those systems 
are in existence at this moment, 
nay, rather in the majority of cases, 
while deliberately holding that they 
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have ceased to be. The utmost 
stretch of personal allegiance on 
the part of the disciple of a phi- 
losophy to its founder, consists, 
ordinarily speaking, in a sentiment 
of devotion to his memory. But 
detach Christianity from Christ, 
and it vanishes before your eyes 
into intellectual vapour. For it is 
of the essence of Christianity that 
day by day, hour by hour, the 
Christian should live in conscious, 
felt, sustained relationship to the 
ever-living Author of his creed, of 
his life. Christianity is non-exist- 
ent apart from Christ; it centres 
in Christ ; it radiates now as at the 
first from Christ. It is not a mere 
doctrine bequeathed by Him toa 
world with which He has ceased to 
have dealings; it perishes outright 
when men attempt to abstract it 
from the living person of its 
Founder. He is felt by his people 
to be their living Lord, really 
present with them now, and even 
unto the end of the world. The 
Christian life springs from and is 
sustained by the apprehension of 
Christ present in his Church— 
present in and with his members 
as a mvedua Swowdv. Christis the 
quickening spirit of Christian 
humanity. He lives in Christians ; 
He thinks in Christians; He acts 
through Christians, and with 
Christians ; He is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with every movement of the 
Christian’s deepest life. ‘TI live,” 
exclaims the apostle, “yet not I, 
but Christ livetf in me.” This felt 
presence of Christ, it is, which gives 
both its form and its force to the 
sincere Christian life. That life is 
a loyal homage of the intellect of 
the heart and of the will to a 
Divine King, with whom will, heart, 
and intellect, are in close and con- 
stant communion, and from whom 
flows forth, through the Spirit and 
the sacraments, that supply of 
light, of love, and of resolve, which 
enriches and ennobles the Christian 
soul. I am not theorizing or de- 
scribing any merely ideal state of 
things. I am but putting into 
words the inner experience of evory 
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true Christian among you; Iam 
but exhibiting a set of spiritual 
circumstances which, as a matter of 
course, every true Christian en- 
deavours to realize, and make his 
own, and which, as a matter of 
fact—blessed be God!—very many 
Christians do realize, to their 
present peace, and to their eternal 
welfare. 
Henry P. Lippon, M.A. 


SELECTIONS FROM VINET’S OUTLINES 
OF THEOLOGY, 


Gop is in the moral world what his 
sun is in the physical. Nothing 
can be hid from the heat thereof. 

The love of good alone produces 
the true hatred of evil. 

The most brilliant icicle resolves 
itself into dirty water ; so it is with 
pride when the thaw comes. It is 
only noble, and above all, humble 
souls who retain in misfortune all 
their claim to respect. 

An unmerited piece of praise is 
sometimes a lesson taught. 

Resignation is the courage of 
Christian sorrow. 

Perhaps to suffer is nothing else 
than to live more deeply. Love 
and sorrow are the two conditions 
of a profound life. 

Sadness is the lot of deep souls 
and strong intellects. To suffer 
most is the privilege of whosoever 
feels most, and the furrows traced 
by powerful thought deepen into 
abysses beneath its pressure. 

Nothing teaches more things to 
the soul than grief. 

The griefs of charity are a 
thousand {imes better than the joys 
of selfishness; to love is its own 
reward, its own consolation ; always 
to suffer, yet always to love, would 
be Paradise in comparison with 
always prospering and always 
hating. 

Sadness is the death of the soul; 
joy is its life. Sadness crushes us 
back, and imprisons us in self; joy 
expands, dilates, and diffusesus; it 
is to the soul what a gentle warmth 
is to the body. 


Notes on New Books. 


Every soul carries within it una- 
wares a treasure of sadness. Nay, 
it is even a condition of our nature 
that some touch of sadness should 
ever mingle with our keenest joys; 
like a distant murmur, a_half- 
stifled moan in a song of gladness. 
One might say that the very note of 
joy roused in the depth of the soul 
a grief that was slumbering there ; 
that the lurking consciousness of 
our misery waited that precise 
moment to seize upon us, and that 
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the fires lif up in our night served 
as signals to the phantom. 

Christianity grants moments to 
sadness; but it dedicates our whole 
life to joy. 

Joy is not only the privilege of 
the Christian, but his strength as 
well, 

Habits are ties, chains. "Wecon- 
tract them imperceptibly, and often 
without finding any pleasure in 
them, but we cannot break them 
without pain. 


Alotes ov Seto Pooks. 


By A BARRISTER. 


Messrs. Macmillan publish, in two volumes, Speeches on Questions of 
Publie Policy, by Mr. John Bright. They are ably edited by Mr. J. L. 
Thorold Rogers. However much personal objection there may be in the 
country to Mr. Bright, it must be conceded that these speeches are very 
powerful ; that the orator has had a commanding influence on the public 
mind, that his theories, once considered revolutionary, are now pretty 
generally adopted ; and that aman may be scurrilously abused and libelled 
by the newspapers for a quarter of a century, and yet carry out the very 
ends he has fought for, and be believed in by the country as a statesman. 

Mr. George Rose, M.A., (better known as Arthur Sketchley) has issued, 
at Messrs. Tinsleys, an account of his recent visit to America, It is called 
The Great Country : Impressions of America. 

The Parana is the title of°a work by Mr. T. J. Hutchinson, containing 
incidents of the Paraguayan War, and South American Recollections from 
1861 to 1868, with maps and illustrations (London: Edward Stamford). 

A route, whereby a trade may be done between millions of persons 1 
the East, who now are not on trading terms with each other, has been 
discovered by Mr. Clement Williams. Particulars will be found in his. 
excellent work entitled, Through Bermah to Western China ; being Notes 
of a Journey in 1863, to Establish the Practicability of a Trade between the 
Trawaddi and the Yang-tse-Kiang (Blackwood and Sons). 

Mr. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., has been making careful and minute 
researches respecting the Coleopterous insects of a very interesting district. 
Mr. Van Voorst publishes the result in an entertaining book called, 
Coleoptera Hesperidum: being an Enumeration of the Coleopterous Insects 


of the Cape Verde Archipelago. 
Messrs. Bickers and Son publish, for the Rev. John Booth, Metricat 
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Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern, being a collection of specimens of ‘poetical 
sentiment touching the dead, some serious and some comic. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co. publish new editions of Lectures on the 
History of Moral Philosophy in England ; and of Elements of Morality, by 
the late Dr. W. Whewell. 

The second volume of The Handbook of the Geography and Statistics of 
the Church, by Mr. J. E. T. Wiltsch, has been translated from the German 
by Mr. J. Leitch, and published by Mr. Bosworth. 

The conduct of our authorities during the recent disturbances in Jamaica, 
is not without precedent. Something very much like it is revealed in Cap- 
tain Henderson’s History of the Rebellion in Ceylon during Lord Torrington’s 
Government, which is published by Mr. Skeet. 

Four Years among Spanish Americans (Low and Co.), is the title of a 
work by Mr. Hassaurek, late United States Minister to the Republic of 
Ecuador, which contains a good deal of interesting matter, written in a 
clear and simple manner. 

The third volume of The Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of the 
Duke of Wellington, has been edited by the son of ‘the Iron Duke,” the 
present Duke of Wellington, and published by Mr. Murray. 

Mr. John Bruce has edited, and collected from the Public Record Office, 
a Calendar of State Papers of the reign of Charles I. The year to which they 
chiefly refer is 1637, when the question of religious liberty was in full 
agitation, and when the Puritans, who had resolved to flee from the disci- 
pline of the Established Church and set up their own form of worship in 
America, were prohibited any right or power to leave, unless under the 
sanction of the Bishop of London and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Messrs. ‘Williams and Norton have ready some copies of the fac-simile 
edition of the Vatican New Testament in Greek. The work will consist of 
six volumes, of which five will contain the texts of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the other critical notes, fac-similes, &c. It is edited by 
Fathers Vercellone and Cozza, and is under the special auspices of the 
Pope. 

Professor Alexander Bain has published at Messrs. Longmans, Mental 
and Moral Science: A Compendium of Psychology and Ethics, a work which, 
as was to be expected, is worthy the reputation of its.author as one of the 
ablest exponents of the senswous school of philosophy. 

Mr. Edward Howland has published, at Messrs. Low’s, Grant, as a 
Soldier and Statesman : being a succinct History of his Military and Civit 
Career, The brevity and terseness of Grant’s speeches are very edifying 
and amusing. The book, though not quite up to the dignity of history, is, 
nevertheless, very interesting. 

On and after the 3rd inst. The Pall Mali Budget will be published 
weekly. It will consist of a collection of articles from “The Pall Mall 
Gazette.” It is to be hoped that they will be divested of some of their 
pertness, and of their reckless rashness of assertion. 

B. A. Le 
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Hiterary Aotice. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once.to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 
In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Tue Drvmoiry or our Lorp Aanp Sayrour Jesus Curist. Eight Lectures, 
by Henry Parry Lippoy, M.A. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. 

We are right glad to receive a second edition of this work. It is an im- 
provement upon the first in many respects. The author says of this edition 
that “he has availed himself of the opportunity to make what use he 
could of the criticisms which have come, from whatever quarter, under 
his notice. Some textual errors have been corrected. Some ill-considered 
or misunderstood expressions have been modified. References to authori- 
ties and sources of information which were accidentally omitted have been 
supplied. ‘To a few of the notes there has been added fresh matter, of an 
explanatory or justificatory character. ‘The index, too, has been re- 
modelled and enlarged. But the book remains, it is needless to say, sub- 
stantially unchanged. And if it is now offered to the public in a some- 
what altered guise, this has been done in order to meet the views of friends, 
who have urged, not perhaps altogether without reason, that in the Church 
of England, books on Divinity are so largely adapted to the tastes and 
means of the wealthier classes, as to imply that the most interesting of 
all subjects can possess no attractions for the intelligence and heart of 
persons who enjoy only a moderate income.” 

The work consists of eight lectures, the subjects of which are, The 
Question itself concerning the Divinity of Christ; Anticipation of Christ’s 
Divinity in the Old Testament ; Our Lord’s Work in the World a Witness 
to his Divinity ; Our Lord’s Divinity itself is witnessed by his Conscious- 
ness; The Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity in the Writings of St. John; 
Our Lord’s Divinity as Taught by St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. James; 
The Homoversion and Consequences of the Doctrine of our Lord’s 
Divinity. All these subjects are discussed with unusual ability; all is 
thorough ; the scholarship, the investigation, the grasp of the subject, and 
the spirit of loyalty to truth, are all thorough. In our judgment it is 
one of the best, if not the best, works on the divinity of Christ in the 
English language; it abounds with great thoughts, and magnificent pas- 
sages. Take the following extract on the boldness of Christ's plan, 
considered as a religious and social enterprise, as a specimen of the 
author’s thinking, spirit, and style. “Nor is the boldness of Christ’s 
plan less observable in its actual substance than in the fact of its original 
production in such completeness. Look at it, for the moment, from a 
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political point of view. Here is, as it seems, a Galilean peasant, sur- 
rounded by a few followers, taken, like Himself, from the lowest orders of 
society; yet He deliberately proposes to rule all human thought, to make 
Himself the centre of all human affections, to be the Lawgiver of 
humanity, and the object of man’s adoration. He founds spiritual 
society, the thought, and heart, and activity of which are to converge 
upon his person, and he tells his followers that this society which He is. 
forming is the real explanation of the highest visions of seers and 
prophets, that it will embrace all races, and extend throughout all time. 
He places Himself before the world as the true goal of its expectations, 
and He points to his proposed work as the one hope for itsfuture. There 
was to be a universal religion, and. He would found it. A universal 
religion was just as foreign an idea to heathenism as to Judaism. 
Heathenism held that the State was the highest form of social life ; 
religious life, like family life, was deemed subordinate to political 
interests. Morality was pretty nearly dwarfed down to the measure of 
common political virtue ; sin was little else than political misdemeanour ; 
religion was but a subordinate function of national life, differing in 
different countries according to the varying genius of the people, and 
rightly liable to being created or controlled by the Government. A 
century and a half after the Incarnation, in his attack upon the 
Church, Celsus ridiculed the idea of a universal religion as a manifest 
folly ; yet Jesus Christ has staked his whole claim to respect and confi- 
dence upon announcing it. Jesus Christ made no concessions to the 
passions or to the prejudices of mankind. The laws and maxims of his 
kingdom are for the most part in entire contradictions to the instincts of 
average human nature; yet He predicts that his Gospel will be preached 
in all the world, and that finally there will be one fold and one Shepherd 
of men. ‘Go,’ He says to his apostles, ‘“make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” He founds a world-wide -religion, and He promises to be the 
present invigorating force of that religion to the end of time. Are we 
not too accustomed to this language to feel the full force of its original 
meaning? How strikingly must it not have fallen upon the ears of the 
apostles ? Words like these are not accounted for by any difference 
between the east and the west, between ancient and modern modes 
of speech. They will not bear honest translation into any modern 
phrase that would enable good men to use them now. Can we 
imagine such a command as that of our Lord upon the lips of the 
best, of the wisest of men whom we have ever known? Would it not 
be simply to imagine that goodness or wisdom had been exchanged for the 
folly of an intolerable presumption? Such language as that before us, 
indeed, is folly, unless it be something else; unless it be proved by the 
event to have been the highest wisdom, the wisdom of One whose ways 
are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts.’ 


on 


What 1s Truth? 


THE FOREIGN PULPIT.—No. XI. 


‘Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thoua king then? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest that lamaking. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when he had said this, 
he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in 
him no fault at all.”—John xviii. 37, 38. 


AG Si HIS incident occurs in the midst of our 
< Saviour’s passion. None any longer greet 
ia) ay) him as the King of Israel; and now He 
TN Zr calls himself a king. Before the gates of 
Si, Ssh Jerusalem, when the people met him with 
Sy rejoicings, he was silent—poured no single 
drop of oil on the flaming excitement of the 
people. Now, in bonds, covered with shame, 
and awaiting the sentence of death, He Himself maintains 
his kingly dignity. And, strange to say, even Pilate, the 
Roman, the heathen, the cold man of the world, cannot 
escape the impression that this strange prisoner is not misled 
by a wild delusion, is no fanatic, no dreamer; it becomes 
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apparent, too, that no emperor and no governor has any- 
thing to fear from this accused man ; for if one will be a 
king, and truth is the only force on which he will rely, the 
only weapon with which he will fight, he is no very 
dangerous rival of the great of this earth ; this sword which 
he alone wields sheds no blood ; this flame which he kindles 
does not burn down towns and cities. Truth, too, is not a 
bait with which one can befool the multitude, and draw them 
to himself. If, yielding to a momentary good feeling, they 
were to follow this voice, they would soon turn round 
again, and fall away. ‘“ Because I tell you the truth, ye 
believe me not,” says the Lord to the Jews. And Paul 
needed to ask the Galatians, ‘‘ Am I therefore become your 
enemy because I tell you the truth?” But while Pilate finds 
little cause to fear this king, who will build his kingdom on 
truth, and rule by truth, he has, for his part, little desire to 
come into nearer contact with either the king or his king- 
dom. ‘Truth! He knows that the wise men of Greece and 
Rome esteem it highly, and strive to attain it; but, like 
many of his contemporaries, He has come to view this strife 
as altogether vain and idle. In his opinion there is no 
truth—nothing certain; no supernatural, invisible, future 
world, and whoever thinks that he has found the truth, is 
only deceived. There is nothing on which the thinking 
spirit of man can nourish itself, and about which it can be 
busy except doubt; and the philosophy of life is to eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. On this account Pilate did 
not desire an answer to his question, What is truth? Having 
put the question, he went out, wishing only to be relieved of 
the whole affair as soon as possible. 

But we are not in such haste to be away. If we would 
be Christians, if we hope in and wait for the royal kingdom 
of Christ, and would be subjects of it, we must know what 
that truth is which He has set forth as the basis of this 
kingdom, which is the chief message he came into the 
world to tell. We view the question, therefore, otherwise 
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_ than Pilate did, and need the answer, WHAT THEN IS 
TRUTH P 


I. A very simple, and of its kind correct, answer any 
scholar might give us. TRUTH IS THE HARMONY OF OUR 
THOUGHTS AND WORDS WITH REALITIES—their correspond- 
ence with facts and things. If I have a conception, or 
utter an expression, in reference to something that occurred 
on such a day, and it actually occurred, or in reference to 
something to be found in such a place, and it is actually to 
be found there, then what I think or speak is truth. Now a 
man must form some notions of that truth which is about and 
above him, of what he himself is. It cannot be otherwise. 
What nourishment is to the body, knowledge is to the 
man’s proper self. On this account, just as the bodily eye 
and ear are given to him, so, too, has he a mental eye and 
ear—the mind, understanding, or intellect—and this, not 
that he should busy his thoughts about idle fancies, delu- 
- sions, or dreams, but that he should form conceptions which 
correspond with realities. Those powers of his nature area 
mirror, in which things should be mirrored as they are; he 
can exercise a suitable outward influence, can assume the 
conflict with life, with the world, with the powers of nature, 
only when he knows life, men, nature, as they really are. 
But now these things can only be rightly known when they 
are apprehended, not individually, and alone, but in their 
connection with the rest of things; for everything thatis, is 
only a part of a great and complete whole. What the earth 
is, he only knows who knows what the sun is, what the 
heavens are with all their hosts of stars; and the instincts 
of the human mind have ever led men further and further 
in search of knowledge, till we strive, not merely after 
truths, but to know the truth; not simply to acquire know- 
ledge in various forms regarding many things, but to find the 
source of all things; not simply to become acquainted with 
the forces which are in any individual thing, but to search 


out the force-principle which is the same everywhere, in 
82 
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plants and animals, in the sunbeam and in the firegrate, im 

the swellings of the sea and in the mind of man, which 

animates everything, pervades everything, holds together 

and governs all things. In plain words, then, he only has . 
truth who knows God: in this way we reach a suggestive 

answer to the question, What is truth? It runs thus: truth 

is knowledge of God. Only the man who has found God has 

found truth, has the substance or essence of all truth, and 

the key to it. Accordingly, the Bible does not speak of 
truths, of a variety or multitude of truths that need to be 

appropriated, but of truth simply; because, as all things. 

are gathered up and become one in the hand of God, all 

knowledge is true only when it centres in this source of all 

being and life, when it sees God in allthings. ‘ With thee 

is the fountain of life ; in thy light shall we see light.” 


II. But yet further. The Scripture divides all that is 
into two great, but very unequal halves: Inro A VISIBLE 
WORLD AND AN INVISIBLE; A TEMPORAL AND AN ETERNAL. 
When Scripture speaks in the New Testament of truth, it. 
often means by this word this invisible world only—the 
heavenly world, the spiritual life and condition. These it 
calls the truth, because they alone have a true being, #.e. in 
the sense of Scripture, because they alone have eternal 
duration and being, because they alone are unchangeable. 
And here we alight upon a rough distinction between that 
which men are disposed to regard as alone true, and that 
which the Word of God calls truth. Man is disposed to | 
regard as true that only which he can apprehend with his 
senses, of which he is convinced from appearance, which 
he can handle, measure, and weigh ; and beyond this, that 
which he can apprehend with his intellect on the ground of 
these perceptions of the senses. All that is beyond this, all 
that passes over into the invisible, he holds to be delusion 
or fancy. The Word of God takes another and a contrary 
position. It declares that what is visible and capable of 
being apprehended by the senses is vain; is only for a while, 
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has no true being, no true life-power in itself, but passes 
away sooner or later; is ever passing away, and, therefore, 
cannot save men. ‘Truth, on the contrary, is that which 
abides—only that; it has a nature, therefore, which is not 
earthly, but heavenly and divine. For this reason truth, 
in the language of Scripture, is precisely that which else- 
where is called life—eternal life; the name Life is used in 
Scripture in so far as the spiritual world is regarded as a 
fulness of forces, activities, joys, and salvation flowing out of 
the nature of God; the name Truth, in so far as this same 
spiritual world is an object of knowledge and faith. 

But if the full answer to the question, What is truth ? 
runs thus, truth is the kingdom of heaven and only that—then 
the question is one of genuine earnestness, or indeed of well- 
grounded doubt only when it assumes this shape, viz., Is 
such truth at all accessible to men who are of the earth and 
return to the earth? The heavenly ladder on which the 
angels of God ascended and descended is no longer to be 
seen. Even in Jacob’s dream it was not reared for men, 
but only for those heavenly natures. Many have appeared 
among men asserting that it has been given to them to look 
behind the curtain, to behold the secrets of the kingdom of 
God yonder, and therefore the truth; but even the best of 
them have found faith only for a while; soon enough have 
they betrayed signs showing that they knew no more and no 
better than the rest of the children of men, and the comfort- 
less experience has come over them afresh that the heavens 
are brass above their heads. But the worst is that all these 
unsuccessful attempts to storm the citadel of heaven, even 
those which are regarded as the wisest, beget or strengthen 
the opinion that there is no heaven, no eternity, no God, no 
other truth than that which is within the reach of the senses. 
And it follows, as a natural consequence of this, that if 
there is no longer any truth above man, there is no longer 
any truth iz him. If that only is true which I apprehend 
with my senses, and can embrace in my intellect, then the 
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sentence of conscience is no longer true; then is conscience 
itself, and every feeling of right and wrong, only a delusion. 
These are only words; they may impose on the weak, but 
the strong and the wise laugh at them. What is truth to 
them ? 

‘he answer which Christ has to give runs otherwise. He 
knows well that the way to God, to the heights where truth 
dwells, and forth from which first comes the know- 
ledge of things as they actually are, and of what they are 
worth, is barred against the natural man. ‘No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
the Son of Man which is in heaven.” But this Son of Man 
has opened the closed heavens, has brought down light and 
life tous. ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begstten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” And accordingly we say that truth is that 
which Christ, as the living Word of God, says to us; that 
which He, as the living witness (Rev. i. 5) has made 
known of the Father in heaven, and of the mansions in the 
Father’s house. Truth is that which he has testified, not 
only in words, but also in deeds; yes, in suffering and 
death, of the holy will of God, of the sin of the world and 
the wrath of God, and also of a redemption according to the 
eternal counsel of the Father, of a reconciliation through 
the blood of his Son. And yet more; not simply is that 
which Christ has made known to us truth, but He Himse/f 
is the truth, as He not only proclaims to us resurrection and 
life, but is Himself the resurrection and the life. When 
Pilate asked, What is truth ? the truth stood bodily before 
him. Jor since in the person of Jesus Christ the fulness 
of God, the immortality of God, dwelt bodily; since in 
Tim heaven descends to earth; and since, though He sank 
down into the darkest shades of death, He yet brought back 
again eternal life uncorruptible in his resurrection, He is, 
therefore, Himself the truth; therefore does He call Himself © 
before Pilate the king of the spiritual kingdom, born into 
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the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth. 
It is not the office of a king, generally considered, to teach 
truth. He does his duty, and is highly honoured by men 
if he has an ear ever open to the truth, and if he always 
speaks the truth. But Christ testifies of the truth, and can 
do no other because He is the King of the kingdom of 
heaven, and the truth is the kingdom of heaven itself, and 
this kingdom no man has opened, or can open, to sinful 
men except the Lord of the kingdom who alone has in his 
hand the key of David, who opens and no man shuts, and 
shuts and no man opens. 


III. Bur to wHom DorEs HE OPEN? Who may enter 
with Him into the glory of his kingdom? To whom does 
truth come, not as a withering condemnation, not as a con- 
suming fire, but as the blessed light of eternity, as revealing 
the counsel of the loving God? Here is the answer—“‘He 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” But is not that 
strange, that to hear the voice of the truth one must before- 
hand be of the truth? If one already comes of it, is 
already at home in it, then surely he does not need first to 
seek it! And, on the other hand, if the truth is first to be 
received from the lips of Christ, yes, is first to be found in 
Himself, in his person, is first to be drawn out of Him as 
the living fountain, then is it impossible to have it before- 
hand, impossible to be already of the truth. But just as 
mysteriously does the Lord say to Nicodemus that those 
only come to the light who already do true works in God; 
while yet, on the other hand, one can do works in God only 
when he already stands in the light, is already a child of 
the light. To the Jews He says, “ Ye cannot hear my 
word for ye are not my sheep ;’”’—while we should have 
thought that they would first be shut out, would shut them- 
selves out from the flock of the Good Shepherd in that they 
would not hear his word. And elsewhere Jesus says of the 
world, “ They cannot receive the spirit of truth, for they do 
not know him ”—while it would appear that one has first 
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to receive Him in order to know the spirit of God. And 
yet it is as clear as it is true, that in order to find the truth 
that is over and above us, in order to drink out of the foun- 
tain one must already have truth beforehand in himself— 
not indeed as finished knowledge, for then we should need 
no revelation, no enlightenment further—but most certainly 
in the form of a mind for the truth, joy in it and desire for 
it, in the form of pure earnestness and undisguised willing- 
ness ever and everywhere to honour it, to be subject to it, 
especially to admit its claim when it comes unexpectedly, 
when it humbles our vanity, or when it unmercifully shatters 
opinions which we have held dear, and have regarded as 
good and wise. He only who is prepared for this, prepared 
to sacrifice everything to the truth looks upon the face of 
truth. It is this which the Lord expresses in our text. His 
words could not have calmed Pilate, but the question is im- 
portant to us, How are we related to this kingdom of Jesus 
if it is not of this world? Can we be fit for it if we seek 
our God, our highest joy, our life’s object in this world ? 
Men are so deaf to the truth because they see the visible 
only and not the invisible. Itis that which 1s empty and 
vain which men will have at any cost or risk; this is to 
them the true, the right, the abiding ; and just as those who 
will not serve the living God become, in some form or other, 
idolatrous, so do those whose hearts cling to this world’s 
good and lust, who court the favour and esteem of men, 
yielding to the service of the false, become themselves false. 
They love what is unreal and empty ; make it in some shape 
their god; and accordingly soon lose, through constant self- 
deception, all mind for the truth. Only by les can the 
world conceal its emptiness ; and therefore the wisdom of the 
world consists for the most part in what is untrue, in arti- 
fices suitable to sustain the false. 

We have a third answer then to the question, What is 
truth ? Truth is not only right knowledge, and therefore, 
necessarily, knowledge of God, not only the kingdom of 
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heaven with the eternal life, and therefore one with Christ, 
the king of that kingdom and the prince of life ; but truth 
is—Thirdly : A mind which we must aloays have in us in 
order to know the truth which is in heaven, and comes from 
heaven. To aman like Pilate there would be no truth ; and 
indeed, Scripture seems to say as much. “ Yea, let God be 
true and every man a liar,” says Paul; and experienced men 
will confirm it still, will tell you that they have to seck long 
among men for one who is true, pure, upright to the very 
depths of his soul, utterly incapable of a lie ; one, therefore, 
on whose word they may implicitly rely. The world bears 
but a poor testimony to itself; men have said that language 
was given us that we may conceal our thoughts behind it ; 
they accept the maxim, “the world will be deceived, then 
let it be deceived.”’ It becomes therefore the task, the 
glory of every disciple of Jesus to follow his Lord, the King 
of Truth ; to confess Him, the true confessor, no deceit being 
found in his mouth, no impurity in his heart; his yea being 
absolutely yea, and his nay, nay. 

The answer then to the question of Pilate runs: Truthisa 
Christian virtue which we learn of the Master, and practise in 
love to Him who went to death with the truth and for it. And 
accordingly, one of his first imitators and confessors, Paul the 
apostle, pointing to the Saviour, standing in his bonds before 
the governor, appeals to Timothy and to us in those solemn 
and emphatic words, “ I charge thee in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and before Jesus Christ, who before * 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession; that thou keep 
this commandment (viz., truth and fidelity) without spot,” 
&e. (1 Tim. vi. 13—15.) 

Dre. von Pater, Professor in Tubingen, 
By R. V. Prroz, LL.B, M.A. 
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BHomiletic Sketches on the Pooh of 
Asalms, 


Ovr PuRposE.—Many learned and devout men have gonephilologically through 
this TruiLiM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results 
of their inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To 
do the mere verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, 
would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its 
Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet received, 
and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best 
results of modern Biblical scholarship. 

Our MzrHop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1.) 
The History of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delinea- 
tion of living character, and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and 
reach the spirit of the words, is a knowledge of the men and circumstances 
that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil. — (2.) ANNoTATIONS of the 
passage, ‘This will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, 
phrese, or allusion that may occur.—(3.) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A 

nowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the most essential condi- 
tions for interpreting his meaning.—(4.) The HoMILETICs of the passage. This 
is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas that 
have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts, and indicate 


such sermonizing methods, as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Supsecr : Genuine Moral Courage. 


“In the Lord put I my trust: . 
How say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain ? 
For, lo, the wicked bend their bow, 

They make ready their arrow upon the string, 

That they may privily shoot at the upright in heart. 

If the foundations be destroyed, 

What can the righteous do ? 

The Lord is in his holy temple, 

The Lord’s throne is in heayen: 

His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the children of men. 
The Lord trieth the righteous : 

But the wicked and him that loveth violence his soul hateth. 
Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 

Fire and brimstone and an horrible tempest : 

This shall be the portion of their cup. 

For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness : 

His countenance doth behold the upright.””—(Psa. xi.) 


History.—This psalm was evidently penned at a period when 
Dayid’s dangers were great, and when his faith rose equal to the 
occasion. hat the particular dangers threatening him at this 
time were, is not certain. Some think that they were those con- 
nected with Saul’s persecution. (1 Sam. chap. xviii, xix, xxii, 
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&c.) Whilst others regard them as springing out of Absalom’s 
rebellion. Two things are clear. David’s perils were such as to 
fill his timid friends with great alarm, for they urge him to “Flee 
as a bird to the mountains” for his life, and that his soul at this 
time was in one of its most courageous and triumphant moods. 
“In the Lord put I my trust,” &c. Their cowardly fears instead 
of shaking his trust in God only gave him an occasion for pour- 
ing out the lofty song, the firm and simple faith with which his 
heart was full. 


Annorations.— In the Lord put I my trust.’ In Jehovah I have 
trusted and do still trust. His avowal of confidence in the 
Eternal is the ground which he makes the appeal to his timid 
friends. 

“* How say yeto my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain ?” The moun- 
tain was the customary place of refuge for persecuted men. It has 
ever been nature’s fortress for the endangered and defenceless. 
““How say ye,” &c. Why endeavour to excite my alarm and 
prompt me to quit the open field of duty for safety in obscure 
scenes ? 

** For, lo, the wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arrow upon 
the string, that they may privily shoot at the upright in heart.” Kor 
lo, the wicked will bend the bow, they have fixed their arrow on 
the string to shoot in darkness the straightforward in heart. The 
idea is that his enemies have clandestinely made everything ready 
for his destruction. The bow is bent, and the fatal arrow on the 
string, there is therefore no time to lose. This is one of the 
arguments of his kind friends to prompt him to flee. 

‘Tf the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” Some, 
for foundations, read columns or pillars. The true relation of the 
tenses, says Alexander, is given in the Prayer Book version, 
‘For the nations are cast down, and what hath the righteous 
done ?”’ The words we think must be regarded, not as the ex- 
pression of Dayid, but as still the language of his timid friends 
employed to tempt him to flee away for safety. They mean the 
foundations of society will be destroyed, everything is running 
to ruin, and what hath the righteous done? The answer im- 
plied to the question is, Nothing. 

“‘ The Lord is in his holy temple, the Lord’s throne is in heaven: his 
eyes behold, his eyelids try, the children of men.” The idea is, that 
the God whom he trusted for deliverance is over all, sees all, and 
judges all. 

“‘ The Lord trieth the righteous: but the wicked, and him that loveth 
violence, his soul hateth.” His soul hateth and still hates. This 
is not simply equivalent to he hates, but denotes a cordial hatred. 
Odit ex animo. He hates with all his heart.—(Alexander.) The 
wicked and the lover of violence the great God hates with all his 
heart. 

“ Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an 
horrible tempest: this shall be the portion of their cup.” ‘The 
mixed metaphors show that the whole description is a tropical 
one, in which the strongest figures elsewhere used to signify 
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‘ destruction ag an effect of the divine wrath, are combined. Rain 
is a natural and common figure for any copious communication 
from aboye, whether of good or evil. Snares are a favourite 
metaphor of David for inextricable difficulties. Fire and brim- 
stone are familiar types of sudden and complete destruction, with 
constant reference to the great historical example of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Raging wind, literally wind (or blast) of furies, is 
another natural but independent emblem of sudden irresistible 
inflictions. The second Hebrew word is elsewhere used for strong 
indignation (Psa. exix. 53), and is once applied to the ragings (or 
ravages) of famine. (Lam. v.10.) The portion of their cup, or 
the cup-portion, something measured out for them to drink, ac- 
cording to the frequent Scriptural representation, both of God’s 
wrath and fayour, as a draught, or as the cup containing it. 
(Compare Psa. xvi. 5. xxiii. 5, with Matt. xx. 22, 23, xxvi. 39.) 
The meaning of the whole verse is that, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent security of the ungodly, they shall sooner or later be 
abundantly visited with every variety of destructive judgment.” 
( Alexander.) 

“‘For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness ; his countenance doth 
behold the upright.” Whilst Jehovah abominates and will punish 
the wicked, He loves the righteous and looks upon them with the 
favour of affection. Some translate it ‘the upright shall behold his 
countenance,” others, ‘‘ His countenance shall behold theupright.” 


ARGUMENT.—(1.) David sees nothing to fill him with apprehension 
(a) in what is said about his enemies’ movements, for he trusts 
in God (vers. 1, 2); and nothing to fill him with apprehension (6) 
in what is alleged about the indifference of God (ver. 3); for (2.) 
God is not so indifferent as He seems to be, but (a) is really 
noticing all (ver. 4); and (b) merely testing his people (ver. 5, 
first clause), (c) he thoroughly hates the man of cruelty tes 5, 
second clause), and (3) God will condignly punish the wicked (ver. 
6), and show his approval of the righteous (ver. 7.) —(Hapstone.) 


Homitetics.—This psalm, treated homiletically, may be regarded 
as an illustration of genwine moral courage. 


<¢ (YOURAGE,” says Webster, “is that quality of mind 

WA which enables men to encounter danger and difficulties 
with firmness or without any fear or depression of spirits.” 
A most comprehensive definition this of genuine moral 
courage. There is a stolid insensibility of soul which enables 
men to encounter dangers without fear, but this is not 
courage; it is mere brute stupidness, nothing more. There 
is a recklessness of passion which leads some to encounter 
dangers without fear. When the passion of avarice, ambi- 
tion, or revenge is in full flame, men will rush to the cannon’s 
mouth without trepidation; but this is not courage, it is 
moral madness. True moral courage is not the mere force 
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of vulgar heroes, it does not show itself in swaggering words 
or reckless deeds, it is not a feverish tide that ebbs and flows, 
as wine inflames, or circumstances change, but a steady 
stream of power bearing the soul ever on in the calm majesty 
of duty. Cowper has well described a morally courageous 
man :— 


“He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 
Where duty bids, he confidently steers ; 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all.’ 


In this Psalm we have— 


I. Genuine moral courage tTEsTED. David’s moral 
courage was now tested. Tested by the alarming intelli- 
gence and cowardly counsels, not of enemies, but of friends. 
They presented to his mind two facts to prompt him to a 
cowardly flight. 

First: The imminence of his danger. His destruction was 
ready. ‘The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their 
arrow upon the string.” All was prepared, nothing was 
required but the drawing of the string, and the poisoned 
arrow would pierce his heart. There was no time to lose. 
It was secret, too. ‘That they may privily shoot.” Had 
he seen, it would not, perhaps, have been so terrible. The 
imagination magnifies the unseen. Danger is always essen- 
tial to develop true courage; danger is the school for cul- 
turing moral heroes. There is much truth in what Richter 
has said, “A timid person is frightened before a danger, a 
coward during the time, a courageous person afterwards. 
Another fact which David’s friends presented to his mind to 
prompt him to a cowardly flight was— } 

Secondly : ‘The uselessness of religion. ‘ The foundations 
shall be cast down, what hath the rghteous done?” 
Society is unhinged, respect for law and order is gone. ‘* The 
foundations of the earth are out of course.” What have 
the righteous done toward preventing it, or what can the 
do? Don’t depend upon righteousness. Nothing could be 
more fitted to alarm David, than the idea that righteousness 
went for nothing in society, and that God was regardless of 
the just and the true. You shake a man’s faith in the 
worth of rectitude, and you will destroy in him the very 
soul of true courage. All this David’s friends now essayed 
~ to do. In this Psalm we have— 


- 
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TI. Genuine moral courage ExPLAINED. All this did 
not intimidate David. On the contrary it reinspired him. 
What was the very spirit of his courage? Trust on an all- 
sufficient Helper. “In the Lord put I my trust.” In 
Jehovah I have trusted and shall trust. To show that He 
in whom he trusted was sufficient to help him, he refers to 
four things. 

First: Giod’s authority. “The Lord is in his holy temple, 
the Lord’s throne is in heayen.”’ This means, Jehovah isin 
his holy palace; the throne of Jehovah is in heaven. He 
is over all. He is the King of the universe, and is able to 
control the events that are transpiring. 

Secondly: God’s knowledge. ‘« His eyes behold, his eye- 
lids try the children of men.” He is not ignorant of what 
is going on, nor is He a mere spectator. He examines the 
motives of every actor in the scene. 

Thirdly: Goa’s feeling. ‘The Lord trieth the righteous, 
but the wicked, and him that loveth violence, his soul 
hateth.” He not only superintends and sees all that is 
going on, but He has a heart in the matter. His feelings 
are interested. He loves the good; he loathes the wicked. 

Fourthly: God’s retribution. ‘Upon the wicked he 
shall rain snares,” &e. The idea is, He will punish the 
wicked, and bless the righteous. 

Such is the God he trusted in. One who has unbounded 
authority, whose kingdom ruleth over all. One who has 
infinite intelligence, “‘ whose eyelids try the children of men.” 
One who has moral feelings, who recoils from the wrong, 
and sympathizes with the right. One who will exercise a 
righteous retribution. Who that trusts in such a God as 
this need fear? Is not this the soul of true courage P Job 
has this trust, and he said, ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man. It is better to trust in the Lord than to 
put confidence in princes.” (Psa. exvill. 8,9.) “They 
that trust in the Lord shad/ be as Mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed, but abideth for ever.” (Psa. cxxv. 1.) “ Trust 
in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine 
own understanding.” (Prov. in. 5.) ‘ Whoso trusteth in 
the Lord, happy is he.” (Prov. xvi. 20.) 
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SB Homiletic Glance at the Epistle of 
Paul to the Gphesians. 


The student is requested to keep in mind the following things, which will throw much 
light upon the Epistle. First: The circumstances of the writer when he wrote. He 
was a prisoner in Rome, During his residence there, in “his own hired house’? 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31), from the spring a.p. 61 to 63, he wrote the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and to the Ephesians. It is generally supposed that this 
Epistle to the Ephesians was the first he wrote during his imprisonment. Secondly: 
The circumstances of the persons addressed. They lived, it is thought, in Ephesus, 
an illustrious city in the district of Iona, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and about 
the middle of the western coast of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. It had 
attained in Paul’s day such a distinction as in popular estimation to be identified with 
the whole of the Roman province of Asia. It was the centre of the worship of the 

reat goddess Diana. Paul resided here on two different occasions. The first, a.p. 54, 

or a very short period (Acts xviii. 19—21); the second, for a period of more than two 
years. The persons therefore addressed in this letter are those whom he had converted 
from paganism, and in whom he felt all the interest of a spiritual father. Thirdly: The 
purpose of the letter. The aim of the Epistle seems to be to set forth the origin and 
development of the Church of Christ, and to impress those Ephesian Christians, who 
lived under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, with the unity and beauty of a 
temple transcendently more glorious. For the minute critical exegesis of this apostolic 
encyclical, we direct our readers to the commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, 
Jowett, Harless, Stier, Eadie, Hodge, and, last though not least, Ellicott. Our aim 
will be to draw out, classify, and set in homiletic order, the Divine ideas reached by the 
critical aid of such distinguished scholars. 


Supszct: Aspects of the True Gospel Ministry. 
(Continued from page 217.) 


“For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles,” 
&c.—Ephes. iii. 1—138. 


AVING examined this passage with some measure of 
critical minuteness, we regard it homiletically as ex- 
hibiting a true Gospel minister in three aspects, as The subject 
of vicarious suffering, the recipient of Divine ideas, and as the 
messenger of redemptive mercy. In the first aspect, namely, as 
the SUBJECT OF VICARIOUS SUFFERING, we have already con- 
sidered him, we now proceed to consider him in the other two 
aspects. 


Il. As a RECIPIENT OF THE Divine IpEas. ‘“ Dy revelation he 
hath made known to me the mystery,” etc. The Gospel truths 
which Paul had to proclaim to the Gentiles were not derived 
from any human source, or the deductions of his own reason, or 
the intuitions of his own soul, but they were revealed to him by 
God.. ‘I never received it of man,” said he, “neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (See Acts 
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xvi.) We have an account of this revelation given by Paul 
himself. It is the glory of man that he can receive ideas from 
the great God Himself. He has what no other creature under 
Heaven has, the capacity to take in the thoughts of the Infinite. 
It is essential to a true minister that he does this. He cannot 
offer any spiritual help to humanity unless he does this. His 
own ideas have no power to help his race. The ideas to en- 
lighten, elevate, and bless souls must come from God. Hence 
what Paul gave to the Gentiles, he tells us, came by revelation. 
Two remarks are suggested by the passage in relation to the 
idea. 

First: Zé had been long hidden. He calls it the mystery : 
“The mystery which in other ages was not made known.” It 
was a mystery not in the sense of ¢ncomprehensiveness, but in 
the sense of undiscoveredness. It had been unrevealed, and 
therefore unknown to past generations. The whole Gospel was 
once a mystery ;,it was in the mind of God as an idea unrevealed 
to the universe. 

Secondly : Zé was very grand. The particular idea to which 
the apostle here refers is this, that the Gentiles were to 
partake of the salvation of the Gospel and to be united in one 
body with the Jews. ‘That the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs and of the same body, and partakers of his promise by 
Christ in the gospel.” Grand idea this! That the poor Gentiles 
should become “ heirs”’ of the same inheritance as the Jews— 
members of the same great spiritual ‘‘ body” as the Jews— 
partakers of the same great “‘ promise” as the Jews. The idea 
that Paul had from God was the uniting of all the races in the 
world in one great spiritual confederation. 

Thirdly : I¢ was exceedingly ancient. “ From the beginning 
of the world it was hidden in God.” Such was the idea that 
Paul tells us had been revealed to him and to the holy apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit. very true Gospel minister must 
be the recipient of divine ideas. 


III. THe MmsseNGER OF REDEMPTIVE MERCY. Paul speaks 
of himself here as the “ minister ” of the things that have been 
revealed to him. “ Whereof I was made a minister,” ete. What 
he received he had to communicate. The passage indicates 
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several things concerning a true messenger of redemptive 
mercy. 

First : The divine designation to the office. ‘I was made a 
minister according to the gift of the grace of God given unto me by 
the effectual working of his power.” The office of a true minister 
is a gift of grace—a gift of grace which comes to the soul by the 
effectual working of God’s power. Paul felt that he became a 
messenger of these truths not by his own seeking or merit, but 
by the grace of God. Nor by his own native inclination, but 
by the effectual working of God’s power, referring, undoubtedly, 
to the divine energy in his conversion. Every man must ex- 
perience this divine energy before he can become a true mes- 
senger of redemptive mercy. God must work in him before he 
will work by him. 

Secondly : The humble spirit of the office. ‘Unto me who 
am the least of all the saints is this grace given.” The ex- 
pression means, Who am incomparably the least of all the saints, 
who am not worthy to be reckoned amongst them. The memory 
of his past conduct and the solemn grandeur of the work to 
which he was called deeply impressed him with the sense of his 
own unworthiness. Humility is essential to this great work ; it 
is when a man feels his weakness that he is truly strong in the 
ministry of truth. A deep sense of our own insufficiency is 
essential to make us sufficient for this of all offices the most 
grand and momentous. He who feels himself the least of all 
saints, will become the greatest of all preachers. 

Thirdly: The grand subject of the office. What is the great 
theme of the Gospel preacher? Scientific facts, philosophic 
speculations, theological theories? No, “the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” The word unsearchable occurs in only one other 
place in the New Testament (Rom. xi. 33), where it is rendered 
past finding out: Past finding out, not so much in the sense of 
mystery, as in the sense of inexhaustibleness. It is an ocean 
whose depths are unfathomable, and whose breadth and length 
stretch into the infinite. These unsearchable riches of Christ, 
unlike material riches, are soul-satisfying, man-ennobling, ever- 
enduring, 

Fourthly: The enlightening character of the office. “To 
make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery.” The 
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idea is, to enlighten all in respect to God’s redemptive mercy, 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews. The work of a true Gospel 
minister is to make men see divine things, to bring them before 
their eyes and to induce them to look earnestly and steadily 
upon them. 

Fifthly: The angelic bearing of the office. ‘To the intent 
that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” 
Several thoughts are implied in this passage. (1.) That there 
are in the universe a gradation of angelic intelligences. ‘‘ Prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places.” (2.) That it is of 
great importance that they should study the manifold wisdom of 
God. (3.) That the Christian Church affords them a grand 
opportunity for studying this glorious subject. The Church is 
the effect, the manifestation, and the organ of God’s manifold or 
diversified wisdom. (4.) That the use of the Church for this 
object was according to the eternal plan of God. “According to the 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Sixthly: The high privileges of the office. ‘In whom we 
have boldness and access with confidence by the faith of him.” 
“The accumulation of substantives in this sentence,” says 
Hodge, boldness, access, confidence, shows that there was no 
word which could express what Paul felt in view of the com- 
plete reconciliation of men to God through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ.” The privileges of a true Gospel minister as 
indicated in verses 12, 13, are—(1.) Free and fearless access to 
the great God. (2.) Divine support under the various trials of 
life. ‘ Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations 
for you, which is your glory.” Paul was now a prisoner at 
Rome, and yet he felt that inward support which enabled him 
to exhort the saints at Ephesus not to faint or be disheartened. 
on his account. ; 

Such in brief is the view which this passage presents of a true 
Gospel minister. He is a man of vicarious suffering, a recipient. 
of divine ideas, a messenger of redemptive mercy. Where are 
the preachers that answer to this sketch? Let such men fill our 
pulpits, and the conversion of our England will not be far: 
distant; and when all England becomes a true Chureh, the 
whole ond will speedily be won to Christ, 
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THE BYEWAYS OF THE BIBLE.—No. XI. 


Supsect: The Death of Sennacherib. 
“ His sons smote him with the sword.”—2 Kings xix. 87. 
Analysis of Homily the Eight Hundred und Tenth. 


HY are we told of this fact? Holy Scripture, as a 
general rule, passes over the lives and deaths and ex- 
ploits of the mere great men of the world in a most cursory 
way. Only one incident, for example, is mentioned in the life 
of Herod the Great. (Compare this with Josephus.) Nothing 
is told us of the Roman Emperor, Augustus, except his office and 
name ; and not so much even as that of his successor, Tiberius, 
Why then have we related to us so particularly the death of 
this king, taking place, as it did, so far to one side of the usual 
path of God’s word? ‘The answer will be found, I believe, by 
a reference to the past. If we consider, I., The character of 
his life, and compare with that, II., The character of his death, 
we shall discover both the reason and the instruction of the 
text. 

I. Tae cHARACTER oF HIS Lire. Two things had distinguished 
it towards man—excessive violence and much pride. You have 
seen pictures from those Assyrian palaces brought to light again 
of late years, A favourite subject in most is the victorious king, 
commanding his captives to be slain, or himself blinding them 
perhaps with his spear. These pictures, we may be quite cer- 
tain, are only too correct. What the artist portrayed with 
such vigour had frequently been in his sight. That almost 
brutal bodily strength, those stiff and barbarous adornments, 
those merciless and unrelenting features, were observable, in that 
ferocious dynasty, to the life. And this Sennacherib, perhaps, 
of all these sovereigns, was the most successful, and so, the 


worst. Probably, it is his portrait you see most frequently on 
ie 
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those slabs. And, at any rate, they help to furnish us with a 
true idea of his life. Take a succession of those revolting 
transactions, those causeless conflicts, those captured cities, those 
butchered prisoners, those blinded sovereigns, those streaming 
executions, and you have the deeds of his reign. Take the 
triumphant pride with which he exults over them, and you have 
the full criminality of those deeds. ‘Where is the king of 
Hamath, and the king of Arpad, and the king of the city of 
Sepharvaim, of Hena, andIvah?” (Ver. 13.) Thus it is he 
enumerates and boasts of the atrocities we see represented on 
those walls ! 

The tide of his oppression came at last to the land of Judea. 
Here he was on especially dangerous ground. He came in contact 
here with a “ peculiar people,” the inheritance of Jehovah, the 
family which God was educating for the benefit of mankind. This 
added both to the enormity and to the importance of the crime. 
How to the enormity, if he did not know what he was doing? 
Because he knew sufficient to know more. Where ignorance is 
wilful or careless, it does not excuse our sins, but aggravates 
them. It must lead to many sins; it may lead to any sin; it 
is responsible, therefore, for them all. We did not know whom 
it was we were neglecting : such will be the defence of some at 
the last. (Matt. xxv. 44.) The reply is the same as above. 
So, in this case, Sennacherib was well aware that he was fight- 
ing not against Hezekiah but Jehovah. Notwithstanding all 
he had done against the gods of the nations, he knew how great 
was the trust of Hezekiah and his people in the Lord. (Isa. 
xxxvi. 15, 18.) This ought to have led him to inquire. In- 
stead of this, he says in effect, Be the Lord Jehovah who he 
may, I am not to be checked. Before any man went to this 
length, he ought to have known what he said. 

We must also consider the effect of his language and conduct 
on the Jews. How did his sin appear in their eyes? Consider- 
ing their position and destiny, this was of importance to the 
world. And, in their eyes, it is clear, his offence involved the 
most direct and daring challenge to all they adored. That 
Assyrian flood had submerged all the neighbouring tribes, Al 
the gods of the heathen, all the minor mountains, even, of 
Emmanuel’s land, had been successively overwhelmed. Only 
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the mountain of the Lord’s House remained above it. And the 
flood with its many waves threatened to engulf even that. 
Would the House be overthrown, or the waves be driven back ? 
Would this great conqueror conquer Jehovah, or would he, in- 
stead, and at last, be subdued ? “He hath sent to reproach the 
living God.” (Isa. xxxvii. 4.) All the faith of Judah stood 
by, and all the unborn faith of Christianity stood behind it, to 
observe the result. 


II. Tae cHaracteR oF SENNACHERIB’S DEATH. We have 
seen the nature of his challenge. We have now to notice the 
reply. God replied, first, to his pride. Who can stand, the king 
had said, before me? God answered him, not in battle, not by 
spoken rebuke, but, as it was prophesied, by a “blast.” Inthe 
dead of night, when all Jerusalem was asleep or praying, a mes- 
senger of God passed in silence through the distant Assyrian 
camp. No one beheld his approach, or heard his step, or 
observed his departure. He came in, he passed through, he was 
gone, like a breath. But the breath of nearly two hundred 
thousand sleeping warriors was gone with him, too. In the 
morning the once mighty sovereign is in a camp of dead men. 
Where is the terrible army he relied on? What has he left 
now to be proud of? What can he do now but return home, 
humiliated and alone ? 

God replied, next, to his violence and bloodshed. “ With 
what measure ye mete,” &c. (Matt. vii. 2; see also Judges i. 7 ; 
1 Sam. xv. 13; Matt. xxvi. 52.) The same kind of rule seems 
to have been observed in this case. After the king had returned 
to his own kingdom and city, the weapon he had so often 
employed was employed on himself. As the prophet had fore- 
told, he died by the “sword.” Besides which, with a horrible 
kind of fitness, this man of unnatural cruelty, it is to be noted, 
died by unnatural hands. He was slain by his sons: two of 
them (doubling thus the guilt of each other), brothers in hatred 
and cruelty, and worthy inheritors of his nature, uniting in the 
deed. How often we see this! The instruments of the sinner’s 
punishment brought into being by himself! 

Lastly, Jehovah answered the man’s blasphemy and profane- 
ness. The challenge had been delivered, if not within hearing, 
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certainly within sight, of God’s House, in the ears and language 
of the people who sat on the wall. No answer came at the 
time. God, who sometimes waits to be gracious, often delays to 
destroy. But the answer, when it did come, was most conclu- 
sive and direct. In the king’s own kingdom and city, in the 
temple of his own idol, while engaged in the very act of worship, 
the blow descended upon him. If safe anywhere, he thought it 
was there. There it was, on the contrary, just there, that he 
died. While seeking for protection, he was slain. ‘“ What 
God,” he had boasted, “ can deliver from me?” “Can thine 
own god protect thyself?” replied the silent stroke of God’s hand. 

It is unnecessary to point out the importance of such a lesson 
to the Jews. So significant an incident was well worthy of 
being commemorated among them. Like those separated por- 
tions of English counties which you see on the map in the 
midst of other counties, this was an important portion, though a 
detached one, of the life-history of God’s people. How it 
would encourage their faith in his help, and so prepare them for 
the coming captivity, and bring home to them the momentous 
truths of Psa. xxi. 28; Psa. viii. 11, &c. And, if all this to 
them, as much to us, who are taught by their experience, and 
are the inheritors of their faith, ‘ Evil shall hunt the wicked 
to overthrow him.” We see, just as much as they did, the con- 
clusion of such a “ hunt” in our text—how God and the impeni- 
tent sinner must come face to face at the last—how such a man 
prepares his own torments, and creates his own executioners, 
and sends up against Heaven the very bolts which come back 
perforce on himself. These are truths much forgotten, and, 
therefore, to be often insisted on in these days. There is a way 
of preaching the Saviour as though there were nothing from 
which to be saved. This grand Old Testament history, rising up 
out of those distant Assyrian ruins, may help to deliver us from 
such a delusion. There isa Saviour. There is a need for Him, 
too. There is such a thing as “the wrath to come.” There isa 
“City of Refuge ;” but that is not all. The “‘avenger of blood” 
is behind us; and if we do not flee to it, we are lost. 


Martusmaticus, M.A., 
Formerly Chaplain Trin. Coll., Cam. 
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Supszcr: The Fortune Hunter. 


“Now, when the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria 
had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John: 
who, when they were come down, prayed for them, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost,’’ &c.—Acts viii. 14, 15. 


Analysis of Bomily the Cight Hundred and Eleventh. 


XN this portion of the inspired record we discern, First: The 
4, power of ignorance. Simon used sorcery and the people 
were bewitched. We find society in all ages troubled by these 
artful characters—men that live by means of their cunning and 
deceitfulness. They study continually the easiest way to hood- 
wink their fellow-men, so as to be able to lead them captive at 
their will, as Elisha of old led the Assyrian army in their blind- 
ness to the metropolis of the enemy. And what is still a more 
wonderful phenomenon is, that the public bend their knee before 
these idols to pay them obeisance ; and woe to the heretic who 
will dare to raise a voice against them! By a careful search, it 
is probable we could find in every neighbourhood an “oracle” 
who can charm and conjure, and wield an absolute command 
over the world of spirits. It is full time for society to frown 
at and forsake these superstitions, and refuse indignantly to be 
led by ignorant hags and cunning dotards. ‘Ye are all the 
children of light, and the children of the day: we are not of 
the night, nor of darkness.” (1 Thess. v. 5.) 

Secondly: The power of religion. The sorcerer and the 
multitude that believed his enchantments believed the Gospel. 
As at the dawn of day the unciean animals of night flee to their 
dens—so when the light of Gospel truth dawns upon the soul 
it chases away the morally unclean. When the diligent farmer 
goes forth to cultivate his small estate, how unfruitful soever 
its soil may be, he will not give it up until all signs of its 
barrenness have disappeared by the waving crop of golden 
grain, which is brought forth to remunerate the toil and 
sweat of husbandmen. When the Spirit of God breaks up 
the fallow ground of a man’s heart, the brambles of avarice shall 
be cut off—the thorn-bushes of jealousy, envy, and strife shall 
be uprooted—all sign of barrenness will disappear, and the 
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Comforter will not leave him until his heart will blossom and 
fructify as the garden of the Lord. We notice— 


I. Tur purty or THE CHURCH TOWARDS THE UNGODLY. “Now 
when the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria 
had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
John.” Wherever the primitive Church discovered a tendency 
towards the truth, they were ready to stretch forth their hands 
to help them—even to the heterodox Samaritans that had been 
the sworn enemies of Jerusalem for centuries. In Samaria 
lived that political intriguer, Sambalat, who opposed the build- 
ing of the Temple and walls of Jerusalem. Mount Gerizim, 
with its rival temple, priests, and offerings, was in the locality, 
and there lived the nation that refused to receive as inspired any 
portion of the Bible save the five books of Moses ; notwith- 
standing all this, so soon as they found them deeply impressed 
with regard to their salvation, they helped them. The true 
spirit of the Gospel removes the partition wall between different 
nations and ranks of society—Jew and Greek, black and white, 
barbarian and Scythian, bond and free—all are brethren accord- 
ing to the ethics of the New Testament. The tendency of the 
present proud race of professors is, to cast a haughty glance at 
the swearers, drunkards, and Sabbath-breakers, and separate 
themselves from them in their pomp and self-conceit by an im- 
passable social gulf. “ We do pray for mercy, and that same 
prayer doth teach all to render the deeds of mercy.” Such con- 
duct differs widely from our great exemplar. It was reported of 
Christ from Dan to Beersheba, ‘‘ He receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” He lived in their midst, healed their sick, and 
raised their dead. None of the exclusiveness of the Pharisees 
lurked in his sympathising heart, and when they grumbled 
at his liberality, He answered them, saying, “The Son of Man 
came to seek and save that which was lost.” Let us follow his 
example, and try to win souls by means of kindness and. 
sympathy. 


Il. THE EXISTENCE OF GOOD AND EVIL IN THE CHURCH IN ALL. 
acms. Judas was amongst the twelve apostles, Simon was at 
Samaria, the false teachers disturbed the peace of the Church at. 
Corinth, and the Nicolaitans that of the Churches of Asia. In 
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the time of the Apostolic fathers, errors crept early into the 
Church ; and in the middle ages superstition wielded an 
universal sway. At the time of the Reformation how strange 
the errors that were propagated! Why? 

First: Because of the limited knowledge of man. Christ 
taught in one of his parables that the kingdom of heaven was 
like unto a man casting a net into the sea, which gathered 
all manner of things. Every species of fish is found therein. 
Even so when we cast the net of Gospel truth into the 
boisterous sea of ungodliness it gathers all manner of characters 
—sceptics, scoffers, drunkards, swearers, &c. The Church 
may suspect the propriety of receiving them into her com- 
munion; but notwithstanding their suspicion, on account of 
the limited knowledge of man, it is dangerous to select. 
What then is to be done? “Let both grow together until 
the harvest, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them.” The Church is often censured on account 
of its imperfections, still it is conceded by its most inveterate 
enemies that it is the best of moral schools. If we observe the 
process of nature we perceive a striking analogy between her and 
the Church. In the most sheltering corner of the fruitful field, 
you will find brambles, thorns, thickets, and nettles growing 
abundantly. Soin the Church, the best moral soil this side of 
heaven, we find thorns and thistles as well as roses, clustering 


grapes and other fruit. 


III. Iv THE LIFE OF MEN THERE ARE EVENTS WHICH EXHIBIT 
THE MASTER PRINCIPLE. “And when Simon saw that through 
laying on of the apostle’s hand the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them money.” “A cursed hunger for pernicious 
gold” said within him, here is an opportunity for gain, I will 
soon make my fortune. 

A bad man may go through the routine of Christian duties, 
deceiving and deceived, but some event will happen which will 
decipher the hieroglyphics of the inner man. We cannot dis- 
cern a man’s real character in the annual exploits reported in 
periodicals, but in the small things which happen daily on the 
hearth with the family, and in the market with the weights and 
measures. The devil leads a man by degrees, and when he 
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gains a complete mastery over him he makes a fool of him 
before heaven and earth. It is quite evident that the sin of 
Simon was avarice. He was one of those fortune-hunters that 
are as numerous as locusts in this mercenary age, Where are 
the multitude worshipping? In the temple of commerce. Who 
is their God? Mammon. What is their Bible? The Ledger. 
What are the articles of their creed ? All is contained in the 
simple word—ecarn. The history of the rich man in the parable 
is a solemn warning to these fortune hunters. When he com- 
manded his soul to eat and drink and be merry, suddenly came 
the voice: “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee; and whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?” Listen, thou worldly-minded man : Instead of the 
extensive estate, the stately palace, the joyful companions, and 
the inspiring music, the cemetery shall be thine estate, the grave 
thy palace, the worms of the dust thy companions, and dead 
silence shall reign over all. And whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided? Let us practise liberality and 
benevolence, forasmuch as we cannot bring a handful with us to 
the grave. 


IV. WHEN THE EVIL 18 FOUND IT IS THE DUTY OF THE 
CHURCH TO REFORM IT. When the angels revolted in heaven 
and threw off their allegiance to the Supreme Being, God did 
not keep them there to brood discontent, but hurled them head- 
long “to be kept in chains of darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.” When it was discovered that Ananias and Sapphira 
“kept back part of the price,” divine judgment smote them for 
their hypocrisy. And so soon as Peter knew Simon he told 
him, “Thy money perish with thee.” And this is a proper 
example to the Church for all ages. How is it to be done ? 

First : Church discipline should be administered impartially. 
The hard crooked hand and vile raiment, to be treated the same 
as the gold ring and gay clothing. “God is no respecter of 
persons.” It can be reasonably inferred from this passage that 
Simon was a rich man. Probably his time-serving policy had 
paid him well: “To him (the people) gave heed from the least 
to the greatest, saying, this man is the power of God.” Peter 
eared little for his worldly position; rich or poor, the apostle 
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told him boldly, “Thou hast neither part nor lot in the matter ; 
for thy heart is not right in the sight of God.” In modern 
times there is a tendency in the Church to wink at the evil 
because of the worldly position of the offenders :— 


“But ’tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling; there the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 
H’en to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 


The coward voice is often heard. If this wealthy man is 
excommunicated, what will become of the Church afterwards ? 
My craven-hearted friend, if those suspicious characters could 
be spared when Christianity was frowned at by worldly authori- 
ties, when its adherents were few and insignificant, how much 
more so now, when the little one is become a thousand, and the 
small one a great nation? God forbid that we should patronize 
evil in the Church. Whilst Achan remained in the camp the 
army succeeded not, but so soon as he was punished victories 
were won. We must cast out all evil from our midst. 

Secondly: Church discipline should be administered com- 
passionately. Though Peter spoke the truth frankly in his face, 
still before he finished the honest rebuke he pointed him towards 
the right path, “Repent of this thy wickedness and pray God, 
if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” 
When the enemies of Julius Cesar met together to consult the 
best and easiest way to dispatch him, Shakespeare puts the 
following words in the mouth of honest Brutus :— 


‘* And gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds. 


This shall make 
Our purpose necessar, and not envious ; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be called purgers and not murderers.” 


Church discipline also must be exercised boldly, but not 
wrathfully. Paul commanded the Galatians—Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
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an one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. (Gal. vi. 1.) 


V. Bap MEN WHEN DISCIPLINED WILL OFTEN HAVE THEIR OWN 
way. Pray ye for me. Instead of following Peter’s exhorta- 
tion, he had his own way, and his plan shows that He wanted 
only to escape from punishment. Pray ye to the Lord for me ; 
what is to be the subject of the prayer? that my heart should 
be renewed? Nay, but that none of these things which ye have 
spoken come upon me. It was caused by fear. We live in the 
midst of men of the same moral species as Simon. God pro- 
claims, “ Behold, now is the accepted time, behold now is the 
day of salvation.” Man answers, No, I must enjoy worldly 
pleasures for a few years more, and having spent the best of my 
days under the sway of Satan, in the evening of life when 
crippled by age, then the minister will pray for me, and I shall 
go to heaven. 

Paul declares to the Corinthians that a man may possess 
genius, learning, generosity, and self-sacrifice, but if love is 
wanted all isin vain. “And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity it profiteth me nothing.” Holy Spirit, Divine 
Comforter, descend in thy saving power, pluck these brands from 
the fire! We welcome Thee to reform the Church, to sanctify 
our hearts, and make us meet for heaven. Wi Ange 


Supsnct: All-Conquering Confidence. 
“My God will hear me.’”’—Micah vii. 7. 
Analysis of Homily the Eight Bundred and Thelfth. 


T is the part of faith to triumph over adverse circumstances ; 
, to cling to the everlasting Rock amid the swellings of the 
angriest sea ; to people solitude, calling up a cloud of witnesses, 
when, as in the case of the prophet, we are in a moral minority. 
It has an Ephphatha which, sounded in the midst of barrenness, 
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brings out to view exhaustless stores. It brings the soul to sit at 
the heaven-furnished table of satisfying good. Like the fabled 
Midas, it can turn what it touches into gold. It makes me of 
every ws of the promises—thow of every ye. It can make to 
itself an ever-glowing garden of delight, an eternal eventide of 
gems ; can read the mystic meaning of the universe ; can sit 
calmly on the wheels of tumult, and amidst busy multitudes can 
be alone. Qn every account, and at every time, it is eminently 
worth cherishing. 

In trial it is always best to cling steadfastly to some great truth. 
To hold by that whether able or unable to square and harmonize 
circumstances with it. All trial should drive us to this, as 
Micah, “ Therefore will I look unto the Lord,” &c. Trial must 
drive us to or from God! By seizing on some great fact, such as 
“The Lord liveth,” “My God will hear me,” &., we make 
trial our servant to help us to God. This is Christian privilege 
and duty. Nothing can legitimately shake confidence in God. 
What He does, or suffers to be done, must have a good design, 
and, on our trusting Him, a good end. To the true, all things 
work into harmony, as night works into day. We may often be 
tempted to touch circumstances, and to hurry accomplishments ; 
may be impatient of slow processes; and may incline to hasten 
on result, but must battle with and overcome the temptation, for 
the slightest yielding to it may disturb unseen providences, and 
change the current of right-flowing streams, and so hinder rather 
than help, destroy rather than secure, the desired end. In con- 
fidence, and quietness, and duty we are safe. As believers we 
ean afford to be calm. It is often our strength as well as our 
safety. Often, I know, it may be exceeding hard to see and feel 
this. We may be placed in circumstances that are painful, and 
that seem ill fitted to accomplish that on which our hearts are 
set; and there may be frequent appeals to our feelings which 
almost compel our judgment to yield to our emotions. Wemay 
be tempted and almost persuaded by such appeals hastily to 
remove what time, and the natural order of things, would 
yemovo with better grace and better effect. ut we must pause. 
The result of yielding to such temptations would probably in 
every case be unsatisfactory, deceptive, poor, and perhaps some- 
thing worse. If we are in the right, time and circumstance are 
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our servants; they wait on us, they help us. We need and 
should make no effort to help them. We can afford to go slowly ; 
the end must come—the end must be good. All that we lose 
will come back to us, with interest—we have nothing to fear. 
“ He that believeth shall not make haste.” Thus, then, if Iam 
right all is right for me. It is best to come to God with this 
confidence—best to meet trial with this confidence. 
I. CoNFIDENCE FOUNDED ON Derry. God! what He is. 
II. ConFIDENCE FOUNDED ON RELATIONSHIP—“ My God.” 

III. ConFIDENCE FOUNDED ON PROMISES—‘ Will hear.” 

It will be helped by a recollection of what He has done for 
others, and for ourselves. Looked at in the proper light, every- 
thing strengthens the conviction. 

Now God never simply hears. People often hear a tale of 
distress, &c., and only hear—hear indifferently, and without the 
heart, and so to no purpose. God hears to answer— we may always 
be sure of a hearing—a patient hearing—an earnest hearing—a 
sympathetic hearing, and so a hearing for help. ‘My God will 
hear me” at any time, in any place, under any circumstance. 

Might argue it from what He has done, is doing, promises to 
do, and so forth. But what He is is enough—God! 

Wie ELeGE 


Variations on Chemes trom Scripture, 


(No. IV.)—Oontinued from page 282. 
Supsect: “And he died.” 


RANMER’S transported prevision, in Shakspeare, of the 
; grand future that awaited the infant princess Elizabeth, is 
dashed with sadness towards the end—the strain subsiding into 
a minor key—by the unwelcome but inevitable reflection, “ But 
she must die.” So muses and moralizes Talbot again, in another 
of the historical plays : 


“ But kings and mightiest potentates must die ; 
For that’s the end of human misery,” 


wl 
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And Warwick, in another of them, finding that, of all his lands, 
is nothing left him but his body’s length, exclaims, as one that 
at last feels it feelingly, 


“Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must.” 


And once more in yet another of them, when King John dies, 
and Salisbury witnessing the death, exclaims, “ But now a king 
—now thus!” the prince who is to succeed takes home the 
lesson to himself, and confesses, in diction borrowed from the 
mere machinery of clockwork, 


‘‘ Even so must I run on, and even go stop.” 


In exhibiting to Odysseus in the shades below a group of the 
fairest and most famous of women, Homer has been supposed 
by some of his commentators to have designed a lecture on 
mortality to the whole sex. Tertullian’s trumpet is blown with 
no uncertain sound when he thus addresses the frivolous fair of 
his day: “I have said, ye are gods, and ye are all the children 
of the Most High. .... But, O gods of flesh and blood, O 
gods of earth and dust, ye shall die like men, and all your glory 
shall fall to the ground, verumtamen sicut homines moriemini.” 
This is in Tertullian’s description of the vain, and prodigal, and 
exacting beauty. Suggestive in its way is an anecdote related 
by Mrs, Thrale about Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of two 
fashionable belles, Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie, attired as two 
shepherdesses, and with this motto attached, Ht in Arcadia ego. 
What could that mean? is Dr. Johnson said to have asked. 
Reynolds replied that the king could have told him: “ He saw 
it yesterday, and said at once, ‘Oh, there is a tombstone in the 
background. Ay, ay, death is even in Arcadia.””” The thought 
is said to have been borrowed from Pouissin—where some gay 
revellers stumble over a death’s head, with a scroll proceeding 
from its mouth, saying, Et in Arcadia ego, 

Memorable at Saladin’s banquet to Richard and his peers— 
ever memorable among the banners and pennons, the trophies 
of battles won and kingdoms overthrown, is the long lance dis- 
playing a shroud, ‘‘the banner of Death, with this impressive 
inscription — ‘ Saladin, King of Kings—Saladin, Victor of 
Victors—Saladin must Die.” 
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Poet Prior laments with courtly distress the inflexible fact 
that the British monarch, to whom he is addressing his carmen 
seculare for the year of grace MDCC., must go the way of all 
flesh :— 


“But a relentless destiny 
Urges all that e’er was born: 
Snatch’d from her arms, Britannia once must mourn 
The demi-god; the earthly half must die.” 


For as Master Matthew puts it in another ode :— 


“ Alike must every state and every age 
Sustain the universal tyrant’s rage ; 
For neither William’s power nor Mary’s charms 
Could, or repel, or pacify his arms. 
Wisdom and eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment’s respite for the learned head: 
Judges of writings and of men have died 
(Meecenas, Sackville, Socrates, and Hyde) ; 

And in their various turns their sons must tread 
Those gloomy journeys which their sires have led. 
“The ancient sage, who did so long maintain 

That bodies die, but souls return again, 

With all the births and deaths he had in store 
Went out Pythagoras, and came no more. 

And modern Asgill,* whose capricious thought 

Is yet with stores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too soon convinced, shall yield that fleeting breath 
Which played so idly with the darts of death.” 


The truism appears to have been a favourite theme with Prior, 
who expatiates upon it in a variety of keys. Here is one other 
specimen from his stores, in octosyllabic metre :— 


‘* All must obey the general doom, 
Down from Alcides to Tom Thumb. 
Grim Pluto will not be withstood 
By force or craft. Tall Robin Hood, 
As well as Little John, is dead— 
(You see how deeply I am read.)’’ 


* John Asgill distinguished himself by maintaining in a treatise n 
} ow 
forgotten, that death is no natural necessity, and that to escape it is 
within the range of the humanly practicable. But Asgill’s biography, 
like every other, has for a last page the inevitable “‘ And he died.” ; 
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‘Does not Cervantes begin the last chapter of his great work 
‘with the reflection that, as all human things, especially the lives 
of men, are transitory, ever advancing to their decline and final 
termination, so “ Don Quixote was favoured by no privilege of 
exemption from the common fate,” for the period of his dissolu- 
tion came when he least thought of it—and he died. 

Death’s final conquest is the subject of a fine poem of James 
Shirley’s ; the piece by which he is, in every sense, best re- 
membered. How death lays his icy hands on kings, is there 
told with pitiless candour; and the merry monarch, par ex- 
cellence, Charles the Second, is said to have greatly admired the 
poetry, ifnot the candour of Shirley’s strain. larly or late, all 
stoop to fate; that is the trite topic. But the moral is noble, 
and nobly expressed. The poet reminds laurelled victors that 
the garlands are withering on their brow, and that soon upon 
death’s purple altar shall the “victor victim” bleed :— 


« All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


The first verse only of George Herbert’s “ Virtue” is familiar 
to men; all four have a music and a meaning of their own :— 


“‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 


“ Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


« Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


‘Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 
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Hiblical Criticisms. 
A new Explanation of Rom. viti. 183—25.* 


 Aoylfoua yap dre otk aka Ta Tadjwata Tod viv Katpod mpos THY MErX— 
Hovoay ddtay droxadugSfvac els Huds. ‘H yap droxapadoxla rijs xricews Thy 
droxdhupy trav vidy trod Ocod dmexbéxera. TH yap marabryte 7 xrlows 
brerdyn, odx éxodca, dANd Sia Tov brordEavra, én’ Edmldi, OTe kal avry wr 
xrlats ehevSepwIjcerat ard THs Sovdelas TAS PIopas els Thy eAcvdeplay THs 
dbEns Tay Téxvwy TOD Oceod. Oldamev yap bre waca 7 KTicws cvoTerdfer Kal. 
cuvwbdlyer dxpt Tod viv? od pdvoy dé, GANA Kal airol Thy drapyxny Tod Uvetpa- 
ros exovres, Kal Hucis airor ev éavrois crevdfouer, viodeclay darekdexduevos 
Thy drohitpwow Tod cdhuaros jay. TH yap éhrldc éowSnuev, Edrls Oe 
Preropuévn obx éorw édrls* 8 yap Prérec ris, TE Kal Edmifer; ef 5é 5 ov BEro- 
pev err lfouer, di irouovhs drexdexoueda,.”’—Rom. villi. 18—25. 


‘TN all literary interpretations it is required that a passage be 

explained, on the one hand, according to its immediate con- 
text, and on the other, according to the wider and more generat 
connexion in which it stands. The necessity for this results 
simply from the nature of that consistent sense, which we must 
ascribe to every intelligent writer, and above all to the authors 
of the Holy Scriptures. The failure to observe this requirement 
produces many difficulties, which vanish as soon as one gains a 
tight view of the exact connexion. The passage now before us 
is one of those which have in this manner become a very crus 
interpretum.t The most contradictory expositions of it have 
been put forth ; and in no passage must we be more on our guard 
against the method senswm inferre, since its contents are of such 
a nature as to afford the fancy an ample play. 

With none of the expositions yet offered can we be satisfied, 
since they all assume a transition (in the word xriows,) which we 
are persuaded that the apostle has not made. We cannot, how- 
ever, undertake the task of drawing up in order all the explana- 
tions which have been attempted,—for this would carry us. 
beyond all bounds—but we must content ourselves with setting 
forth our whole view of the passage. 

The difficulty confessedly lies in the expression xriows, which 
has been explained in various ways. We believe that the key 
to the right interpretation will be found in the following 
points :— , 

1. In the conception of the intrinsic and inseparable connexion 

* Translated from the ‘‘ Theologische Studien und Kritiken.” 


t+ Thus Wolf, in his “Cure Philologica,”’ says, “Hoe oraculum inter- 
dvovénra Paulina preecipuum locum obtinere semper credidi,”’ 
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between the 18th and 19th verses, whereby alone yap obtains its 
full meaning. 

_ 2. In a new explanation of the expression «rious, and a dis- 
tinction between its use in verses 19—21, and verse 22. 

3. In the consideration of the expression odpé in the section 
preceding our passage, and especially in the opening verses, 
which certainly form the superscription, or Thema, of the whole 
chapter. 

Looking back to the seventh chapter, and especially in con- 
nexion with the 18th verse (otda yap drt ov« oikel év émol, rovréc- 
Tw év TH Gapki pov, ayafov), and the 24th verse (raAaimwpos yap 
€y® avOpwros: tis pe pcerat ék TOD cHpatos Tod Oavdrov TovTov) ;— 
the apostle now wishes to show the believers that Christians, as 
such, are not only no longer under the law of the Old Covenant, 
but are set free from another and far more oppressive bondage— 
that of sin and death. His object in teaching this is a practical 
one, namely, to console the believers under all the continual 
inward and outward conflicts which they had to endure. It was 
natural for the man who became a Christian to expect from his 
new religion a new fruit, a saving power; for it might be 
assumed, that he, who came over from heathenism or Judaism, 
did so because he had not found, in his former faith, the desired 
rest and inward peace, or the longed-for virtue and moral power 
to overcome evil. It could likewise be conceived, that the 
manifold outward afflictions and persecutions to which the new 
converts were exposed, might make many of them unstable in 
their belief and trust, and prone to fall away. To these two 
sources of unbelief, arising from within and from without, it 
was necessary for the apostle to have regard, for they might 
easily become dangerous. He leads his readers, therefore, to the 
commanding heights, from which the Christian surveys all 
things, and shows them the distinction between the inner and the 
outer life. Inwardly, the Christian is no longer subject to the 
tule and the consequences of sin; he possesses in Christ the 
power to conquer sin; or wherein he yet transgresses, he is 
delivered from the curse and judgment, because he judges him- 
self, in that he acknowledges sin to be such, and casts it off, 
and has therefore an holy purpose and direction of the will, no 
longer the ppdvypa ths capxds. (Ver. 6.) And the might of 
the Spirit of life from Christ developes its power more and 
more, so that the Christian should not be distressed on account 
of the inward conflict, of which he is conscious, as if he were 
still in the old man, and had not yet received the new spirit. 
This is the one ground of consolation—the answer to the doubts 
suggested to the convert. from his imperfect sere ye the 

U 
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other is, that since inwardly the Christian stands no longer in 
fear of death—since he is delivered from death, and has found 
his life, another, higher, better, an inward, eternal, indestructible 
life—the body, therefore, may decay, suffer, die ; his life depends 
not on this mortal covering (verses 10, 11); he gives up this 
body, as soon as the Lord will; and then he receives a new, a 
glorious body. Of this he is assured by his faith in Christ, who 
hath vanquished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light. That man alone has to fear death who follows the law of 
the flesh (cdpé) and its desires. The Christian is delivered from 
this law ; he possesses another law, which he follows—the law 
of the Spirit. 

Fixed upon these foundations, the believer should be able to 
stand calmly amidst this world of conflicts, and in nowise per- 
mit himself to fear or be led astray. (Ver. 15.) Nay, he hath 
in Christ a reconciled God, a Father, who loveth him, and 
whose child he is, and the heir of the richest hopes. (Verses 
16,17.) And if God is with us, what further harm can the 
devil and the world do us? (Ver. 31.) 

Thus has the apostle been led on from the theoretical question 
of the relations of the Christian to the law (chap. vii. and 
earlier), to the practical question of the relations of the Chris- 
tian to sin; and this has conducted him further to the question 
of death and of the frailty and decay of things temporal, a ques- 
tion which is at once of a theoretical and a practical nature. . 
And here it is that our passage is introduced. 

In the 18th verse he says, that although we have now much 
suffering to endure, this ought not to disturb us, for we are 
assured that something better awaits us; and though it is 
enjoined upon us that.we must even offer up our life as a sacri- 
fice—if the present trials overpower us, we have in prospect a 
glorious future, which should sustain our courage. If we lay 
both in the balances, in the one the sorrow of the present, in 
the other the joys of the future, our very understanding must 
tell us (AoyiZouar) that we should act the part of fools, if, in 
order to avoid the former, we should forfeit the latter. 

The word 74s is communicative, referring to believers gene- 
rally, in the number of whom the apostle, of course, includes 
himself. 

In this connexion, then, Paul goes on to say, in ver. 19, 7 yap 
amokapadokia THs KTicews K.T.d., and by the word yap, this verse 
is united as closely as possible to the preceding. The 19th verse 
manifestly contains the more particular explanation, or subjective 
ground (the objective would have required ér.) of the thing 
spoken of in the 18th verse, namely, wéAXovoa Sdéa ; and since 
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it is beyond all doubt that the 18th verse speaks of Lelievers, 
therefore the 19th also can only speak of the same class, as cer- 
tainly as that every development of another thing can only hav 
for its object and contents that other thing, and not a third. 
The necessity of this assumption has, in fact, been felt by several 
expositors, who have understood xriows, of the regenerated, as 
equivalent to kaw «riots. But in this they have fallen into 
another error, by going beyond the limits of the idea of «tots, 
and gratuitously putting a new sense upon the word. 

What then is the meaning of xriovs, if it is to be applied to 
believers, and yet must not be taken to describe them as such ? 
It indicates a part of the believer, namely, that which is earthly 
and destructible by man, the merely creature part, that which 
the believer has in common. with every other human being, that 
which belongs to the kéopos. Therefore, in one point of view, 
xtiows means much the same as kdopos, much the same as cdpé; 
and so, conversely, odpé is used in the sense of «riots, as for 
example, aca odp§ for every man, all the world (pars pro toto). 
The idea, therefore, is this :—every being that is called man is, 
like the rest of the world, a «tious, a creature, the visible ; in 
opposition to the ¢nvisible world, the spirit, which is not crude, 
a constituted, an appointed thing, but on the contrary, the crea- 
tive principle itself—as at the beginning of the world, when 
“the Spirit of God moved upon the waters,” so now in the 
foundation of the new world by Christ. This Spirit the world, 
as such, does not possess, but it belongs only to the believer, — 
who is not in the world, but in Christ ; and it enters by means 
of faith into man, who naturally belongs to the «riots. Such a 
new man, a Christian, has therefore two worlds in himself, an 
old world and a new; that is, he has about him that nature 
which partakes of the fashion and the course of the rest of the 
natural world (vous), and he has within him the Spirit (7veta) 5 
and, consequently, he is no more (like the heathen, for example), 
mere xricis, but he has become something more—not a pure 
avedpa, but both bound up together. By means of these two 
elements, of which the Christian is composed, he participates in 
two worlds, the visible and the invisible. The former is this 
world, the earth, with its history of progress and of suffering ; 
the latter is that world, the future and the heavenly ; but which, 
to the Christian, is no longer merely future, but also present ; 
though again not entirely present (ver. 24), forasmuch as he still 
belongs also to the «rious, and it is ¢his that forms the source of 
his suffering. ; 

The apostle might, therefore, very well have used cdpé, insteal 
of «riots. The reason for his not doing so is partly, without 
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doubt, because he had before used odpé in another sense, and 
this might easily have caused his meaning to have been mis- 
taken, and partly because the expression xriows admits properly 
of an extension of the idea, in ver. 22, which could not have 
been so properly indicated by odpé, since xriois (like xéopos) 
contains the idea of a comprehensive whole, and at the same 
time affords the imagination scope for analogies — analogies 
which have, to be sure, been misunderstood by many, as if they 
were didactic rather than poetical. 

According to this view, we should have to explain the sense 
of our verse in the following manner. The creature part, which 
belongs to us, and which is that within us which longs (daexdé- 
xerat), this creature part hopes to obtain a skare in the glory— 
the liberty—which shall at one time be bestowed upon the 
children of God. This is, in fact, that péAXovea ddga, which 
essentially relates to this body, which, on account of sin, is still 
mortal, and cannot now participate in the glory of the adoption 
—for it is too weak, and gross, and perishable—whilst in the 
spirit the believer already possesses the future as a present good, 
inasmuch as the Divine life is a thing really existing in him and 
present with him. This agrees exactly with the teaching of 
Christ, as well as with the doctrine of Paul elsewhere, as for 
example in 1 Cor. xv.,and especially in 2 Cor. v. 1—6, a passage 
which forms the most striking parallel to the one before us. 

Next follows a parenthetical sentence (ver. 20), which is 
nothing else than an explanation of the doxapadokia tis 
xticews, the connexion with the main paragraph being made by 
yap, which might here be translated namely. The source of the 
earnest expectation (dmroxapadokia) is twofold: on the one hand 
the vanity (uaradrys) to which the xréois is subjected, but in 
which it is destined not to continue (not simply as xriots, but 
as the organ of man, who is created for immortality) ; on the 
other hand the hope (dis) which is given to it, and: which 
cannot be ascribed to it (or at the most only in a very figurative 
sense) as a creature generally—that is, as merely material—but 
solely in and on account of its union as an organ with man, 
that kind of man, namely, who is zvevparixéds. 

There is some difficulty in explaining ody écotca. . Here 
also fancy and sentimentalism have easily found materials to 
work on. Even the jejune De Wette finds a commentary on 
this expression, in the struggle which is made by every living 
thing against death. We cannot, however, upon:such a subject 
as this, give the reins to our fancy, but we must keep close to 
the objective meaning. The clause, ody éxodoa, GAAQ dia TOV 
trordgavra, is evidently parenthetical, so that we have thus a 
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parenthesis within a parenthesis. The person who has subjected 
the body to vanity (érordéas) cannot, as some suppose, be man; 
for so mighty a work as this érordooew describes, can never be 
attributed to man. We must not attempt to make it refer to 
sin and connect it with the first curse, for then the sense would 
require dua tév duaprjcavra. The meaning would then be—nor 
for its own fault, but on account of the sin of man, was the 
creature (in the most general sense of the word) made subject to 
saratdrns. But this is forbidden by the words employed. Nor 
can it be understood of the subjection of the creature world to 
man ; partly because in this subjection there is involved no 
wataorys, for if there were, we must understand by it (as a 
Hindoo might) the killing of animals and the consumption of 
plants for the sake of the preservation of man, an interpretation 
which cannot be justified, for then such killing and consumption 
would be altogether sinful: and partly because this subjection 
is not accompanied with the hope spoken of, namely, that of 
emancipation. There remains, therefore, no other alternative 
but to refer the word tmordéas to the Creator. It was the 
almighty will of God that made the body of man subject to 
‘death, and that too, according to the teaching of Paul, entirely 
on account of the sin of man. Now then, we can easily under- 
stand odx exodoa ; it means, not spontaneously, not by a law of 
its own nature (non sponte, ob dice): death is not necessarily 
involved in the nature of man, but is only the consequence of 
his fall. Let no one say that this is the same sense that we 
rejected above, on the ground that it would have required da 
Tov duaptycavta. No! the only other term that could be used 
would be di dwapriay, and this only in the way of an amplifica- 
tion, which we must understand at all events, of the phrase dé 
ov trotagavra, sc. @edv, which phrase, conversely, must have 
deen understood if 8 azapriav had been used. 

But this explanation, Pauline as it is upon the whole, appears 
scarcely to exhaust the idea of éxodoa; for this expression cer- 
tainly denotes, literally, one’s own will, and consequently ovx 
éxodca, against one’s will, that is, wnder compulsion, under a 
necessity from without: but éxotoca also denotes one’s own con- 
sciousness, and consequently, odk éxotca would imply something 
opposed not only to the will, but also to the consciousness. The 
sense would accordingly be as follows: the xréovs is made sub- 
ject to paradrys, unconsciously, according to a natural necessity, 
without its will being concerned in the matter at all; and this 
is so arranged solely by the will of God, but in such a manner 
that it will at some time hereafter participate in the glorification 
of man. In this explanation there would then be no reference 
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to sin and the fall. According to our idea, the opposition is so 
made that simply the word éxodoa stands in contrast with vro- 
tazavra, while, in the other view, the negative is taken with it,. 
in the sense of involunturily, under compulsion, and therefore 
groaning and travailing for emancipation. We, however, say 
not, with any will or consciousness of its own, for this cannot 
be thought of in connexion with the «riots, since its nature is 
unconscious, but according to the holy and wise will of God. 

This parenthetical observation was made by the apostle in 
order to suggest a new ground of consolation, or in order still 
more to remove sorrow, an effect which must evidently be pro- 
duced by the knowledge that this suffering and death of the 
body is so ordained by God for the present, and is, consequently, 
not merely a debt due on account of our sins, as many conceive 
it to be, and thereby incessantly trouble without cause the weak 
believer. The true believer has, according to the united testi- 
mony of the New Testament writers, overcome fear and anguish, 
for “there is now no condemnation to those who are in Christ 
Jesus.” Death is therefore a law of nature,* but the body of 
the believer has to expect hereafter a glorious transformation, 
after which we long, as often as we feel ourselves oppressed by 
the body. This glorious transformation cannot now take place 
here below, because our present body stands and must stand in 
connexion with earthy matter, and because, for the present, it 
is the holy will of God, that in and with this body, as the 
ergastulum of the soul, we should exercise ourselves in that 
patience, which is so needful for the Christian.+ 

Next follows ver. 21, drt kat adriy } xriows x.7..., Which may 
be immediately connected with the 19th verse, unless we were: 
to prefer to understand dr as the object and contents of the: 
«Aris (ver. 20), which, however, is unnecessary, and, as we 
think, not allowable by the laws of the language, inasmuch as: 
the object of «Avis is commonly constructed in the genitive. It 
is true that, to get over this difficulty, we might explain dm as a 
casual particle, presenting the foundation for the eAmis, which, 
would thus be taken in an absolute sense. But our notion of 
correct expression decides in favour of understanding the 20th 
verse as a parenthesis ; and this notion rests upon the view that. 


* This in no way interferes with the right conception of the Pauline 
doctrine of the connexion of death with sin; both views are true to the 
Christian, inasmuch as the Pauline representation is the subjective view 
of the religious man, while the other is the objective view in the light of 
nature, which is not denied, but is rather assumed by the true believer 
and divine. Compare Philipp. i. 21. 


i James i, 2—4, 
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drt as a casual particle could not be connected with the last word 
of the preceding sentence, except by an unexampled anomaly, 
but must rather be referred to the whole sentence, and, conse- 
quently, in particular to the word izerdéyy. But then the mean- 
ing would come out thus: the body was subjected to vanity 
because it is to become free from vanity; and thus its present 
bondage is for the sake of its future liberty! We must not 
ascribe any such absurdity to the apostle. It therefore seems to 
us best to connect the 21st verse with the 19th, thus: the body 
of man is waiting for a glorious transformation, because that 
very body, the meaner part of us, shall be delivered from mor- 
tality, and transferred to an immortal state of being in union 
with the spirit; the same representation as that in the 15th 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Close upon this follows ver. 22: oi8apev yap, dru aca % KTiots 
x.7.A., which on the one hand evidently introduces something 
new, and that by way of amplification, in the word aca, and, 
on the other hand, by means of yap, places this amplification in 
the closest connexion with what goes before, namely, with the 
hope of the future glory of the body. Paul’s assertion of the 
aroxapadoxia THs kTicews might appear strange, and, therefore, he 
introduces an illustration in support of it. He says that the 
longing after liberty and glory is universal, the whole krious par- 
takes of it ; therefore no one should be surprised at his declaring 
that the believers in Christ expect, for their own bodies, a better, 
a more perfect, a freer state. 

But what then is this raca xriows, to which the «rows in 
verses 19 to 21 stands in relation of a part to the whole? 

We might think of the whole creation—heaven and earth, 
plants and animals: many have understood it so, and the 
explanation is logically possible, for the body of man is certainly 
a purt of the whole visible creation, and therefore necessarily 
participates in the nature and the destiny of the whcle. But, 
there are strong objections to this interpretation. First, from 
the words ovorevaer kat cvvwdvet, which cannot properly be said 
of heaven, and earth, and plants; in the case of animals one 
might find some analogy, which, however, could scarcely be 
applied here without considerable danger: at the best we may 
permit the poet, but not the grave teacher, to depict for himself 
a sighing globe, or a sighing plant, and still more a sighing 
animal; for where, if any one were improperly to transfer this 
literally to the animal world, would he find the rule or the 
boundary of truth? We ought not, without the most urgent 
necessity, to ascribe such a poetical figure to Paul, and least of 
all here. For, secondly, he would not and could not console his. 
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suffering brethren with poetical fancies, but with truth capable 
of being comprehended, which is the only weapon that has an 
edge in the conflicts of life. Poetry is good for the sunshine, 
but not for the storm. Then must a wretched mortal have 
something firmer and more certain, a conviction which is rooted 
in the simple truth. Thirdly, such a figurative interpretation 
fits in very badly with the 23rd verse, which is manifestly a 
further step in the argument, as is shown by the words ov povov 
6é. For this 23rd verse is intended to express a new ground, or 
a new aspect, of consolation for the brethren, in order to prevent 
them from harbouring the least doubt, whether the Christian 
‘doctrine was really true—a doubt which might arise from their 
consciousness of not at present possessing that glory, which the 
apostle had foretold to them as the lot of Christians, so fully as 
their carnal, earthly heart desired and wished : for who does not 
wish for the cessation of his sorrows and conflicts, especially if 
he has struggled now for a long time, and can foresee no end of 
the conflict? In such a state of mind, weariness and unbelief 
are near, and have overpowered many a noble soul. 

But who are these which have the first-fruits of the Spirit (ot 
amapxiyv Tod mvevpatos éxovres)? According to the whole con- 
text, they can be none other than the apostles, who were the 
first that were made partakers of the new principle of life.* 
Consequently the zaca 7 «riots cannot well mean anything else 
than that sort of created nature, in which the apostles partici- 
pated ; and this can only be the human, as that universal nature, 
of which all believers generally, and the apostles also particu- 
larly, had a share. The meaning is therefore this: the human 
race, as a whole, is suffering, longing, growing towards another 
state. Then comes the amplification: not only men generally, 
but likewise those who first enjoyed the new principle of life, 
are not exempted from this state of imperfection. That all men 
—Paul would say—are in a depressed condition, is easily under- 
stood, both on account of the restraints of this earth, and 
especially on account of sin, for sin is an oppressive burthen, 
which forces heavy sighs out of the wretched heart, and which 
denaturalises and embitters all the relations and duties of life ; 
but when I tell you that even those who, by their faith in 
Christ, through the grace of God, have achieved a conquest over 
sin and the fear of death, have not yet attained to that perfec- 
tion, after which we have all such reason to long, but have still 
to contend with all sorts of defects and wants, and have so much 
to suffer both from and for the sake of their bodies ; surely this 


* Compare John xvii, 17—21, and xiv. 16, 17. 
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fact should and must serve to console you, for you perceive by it 
that your condition is no strange, or tormenting, or doubtful one, 
but simply one ordained for this present time and this present 
world, one which all Christians suffer, and which even Christ 
‘our Lord passed through.* You should not, therefore, allow 
yourselves to be disturbed by your many conflicts, for the time 
-of perfect glory, of freedom from every conflict, of pure and 
untroubled blessedness, is not yet come, but we possess it only 
in hope ; if we possessed it in reality, there would then be abso- 
lutely nothing more to expect and wish, “for what a man seeth, 
why doth he yet hope for?” (3 yap BAére tis, Te kal éAmi€er.) 

This is the simple and unadorned sense and connexion of our 
passage. If it be attempted to refer raca xriovs to the creation 
universally, the whole position of the words ought to be in- 
verted, in order to form the climax, thus: “ You all, as creatures 
(xtiows), are oppressed, but we also, the apostles, and not only 
we, but the whole unintelligent creation (raca xriots)—to which, 
in-any other case, one would scarcely think of ascribing such a 
feeling—this also longs for redemption and for glory.” Such 
must have been the order, if the views taken of our passage by 
certain expositors were correct. 


Zyro, Professor and Preacher at Bern. 
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“CHRISTIANITY A HOPE-INSPI- 
RING PROMISE. 

“Tn hope of eternal life, which 
God, that cannot lie, promised be- 
fore the world began.’’—Titus i. 2. 
TE subject which these words 
urge on our attention is, that 
Christianity is a grand PROMISE 
to humanity. The Churches 
for the most part have for- 
gotten this, if, indeed, in these 
last centuries they ever learnt 
it. They present Christianity 


to man sometimes as a doctrinal 
scheme — abstract, cold, per- 
plexing, and irritating. Some- 
times as a ritualistic direc- 
tory, propounding rules for 
times, places, and modes of 
worship; and sometimes as 
a tremendous threatening, a 
revelation of the furious ven- 
geance of the Eternal. They 
hold it forth as a terrible 
menace of Divine indignation, 
not as an attractive promise of 


* Heb. iv. 14, 15, and elsewhere. 
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Divine love. In few churches 
comparatively is Christianity 
held forth as a great promise 
to humanity, good news from 
God to the world. But this is 
its true character, it 1s a mes- 
sage of love, a promise of 
mercy. So the text teaches. 
“In hope of eternal life,” or, as 
the margin has it, “for hope 
of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the 
world began.” A promise to 
inspire the highest: hope must, 
(1.) Present the highest good. 
(2.) Be in itself certain of ful- 
filment ; such is this promise. 
The text suggests several 
things concerning this, the 
grandest of all promises. 

I. Ir 18 aN ABSOLUTE CER- 
TAIN PROMISE. First: Itis God’s 
promise. Itis made by God. 
The divinity of the Gospel, 
which is good news to the 
world, is attested by evidences 
the most conclusive. Its con- 
gruity with man’s reason, con- 
science, and deep spiritual 
wants, is to me proof abundant 
in itself. It is God’s promise, 
and, therefore, it is true, and 
must be fulfilled. Secondly : 
“God cannot lie.” | What! 
Is there any limitation to 
the divine power? Is there 
anything too hard for the 
Lord? Cannot He who 
created this stupendous uni- 
verse, do all things? No, 
there are things He cannot do. 
He cannot be unjust, malevo- 
lent, untruthful. His inability 
here is his glory. He cannot 
lie. He has no conceivable 
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motive for lying. Whati 
prompts men to lie? Tear. 
Men employ falsehood to 
shield themselves from dangers 
and threatened evils. As a 
rule, the more timid the more 
false. The weakest men are 
the greatest liars. Poverty. 
Men in the exigency of need 
are often tempted to fabricate 
stories to aid them in their 
difficulties. Greed. Avarice 
is a forger of falsehoods. 
Hence the lies that abound in 
every department of merchan- 
dise and trade. Vanity. Vanity 
is one of the most prolific 
sources of lying. Love of 
praise prompts its possessor to: 
fabricate falsehoods to conceal 
defects, and to invest the 
character with fictitious vir- 
tues, the estate with fictitious 
wealth, and the person with 
fictitious attractions. But the 
Great God is eternally unsus- 
ceptible to such motives. 
Omnipotence has no fear. All- 
sufficiency has no needs. In- 
finite excellence can never 
appear more glorious than He 
is. Her cANNor LIB. 

II. It is an INFINITELY RICH © 
promise. ‘‘ Eternal life.” What 
is this? Is it everlasting ex- 
istence merely ? It is true that 
existence is felt by all men to. 
be the chief of blessings. 
What will men not do to pre- 
serve life? All that a man 
hath will he give in exchange 
for his life. But endless ex- 
istence in connection with 
overwhelming sorrow, and 
poignant agony, would be no- 
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blessing, it would be a curse. 
Hence eternal life here must 
mean something more than 
eternal existence, it means this 
eternal well-being. Eternal 
existence, separated from all 
evil of all kinds, and in pos- 
session of all conceivable good 
—the purest loves, the highest 
fellowships, the most delight- 
ful occupations, the most en- 
chanting prospects, the con- 
stant presence and smiles of 
infinite love. This is eternal 
life. The possessors of this 
eternal life are “before the 
throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple ; 
and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, 
neitherthirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them nor 
any heat.” (Rev. vii. 15, 16.) 

III. It is a VERY oLD pro- 


mise. ‘Before the world 
began.” When did the world 
begin? Ask geology, and it 


takes you back into the abysses 
of ages where you can discover 
no date. But however far 
back the period when God 
said, “Let there be light,” 
and light was, this promise les 
still further back in the depths 
of eternity. It was a purpose 
before the universe was. When 
he occupied immensity alone. 
Being thus old, it is—First : 
Unmerited. Men were not in 
existence, and therefore had 
done nothing to deserve it. It 
sprang from love. Secondly : 
Unconstrained. It was not 
made as the result of any 
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pleadings or intercessions. It 
came as existence came, un- 
asked. Thirdly: Unexceptional. 
By this I mean, that it was 
not out of harmony with the 
nature of things. It chimed 
in with the whole system of 
creation. Hence it is symbo- 
lized in the operations of 
nature, and written in the con- 
stitution of the human soul, 
which is ever aspiring after 
immortality,as well as specially 
revealed in the written word 
of God. Brothers, we may 
well hope in this promise. It 
is certain. If a promise is 
made, and is not fulfilled, it 
must be for one of three rea- 
sons. (l.) Either that the 
author was insincere when he 
made it, or (2.) That he sub- 
sequently changed his mind, 
or (3.) That unforeseen diffi- 
culties arose which he was un- 
able to overcome. No other 
reasons are conceivable. 
Neither of these can by any 
possibility be ascribable to 
God. Hence the promise must 
be fulfilled. ‘Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who according 
to his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to 
an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven 
for you, who are kept by the 
power of God through faith 
unto salvation ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time.” 
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BIBLE RELIGION. 

“J will put fear in their hearts, 

that they shall not depart from 
me.’”’—Jer. xxxii. 40. 
Tur world abounds with re- 
ligions. The worst people 
under heaven are religious, 
and the greatest enormities are 
perpetrated in the name and 
under the influence of some 
kind of religion. To say that 
a man, a community, or a 
nation is religious, is to say but 
little concerning their moral 
worth. The question is, what 
is theirreligion? There is but 
one true religion, and that is 
the religion of the Bible. And 
this one genuine religion is in 
the Scriptures variously repre- 
sented. It is sometimes spoken 
of as “ trust”’ in God, some- 
times as “love” for God, 
sometimes ‘‘obedience” to 
God ; here it is spoken of as 
the “ fear” of God. The fear 
is not a slavish fear, the fear of 
suffering, or of death. But it 
is a filial, loving fear. It is 
said that “love casteth out 
fear,” that is, casteth out slavish 
fear. ‘There is a fear that love 
does not, cannot cast out, that 
belongs essentially to it. Itis 
the fear of not pleasing in all 
things the object of the affec- 
tions. The fear of not coming 
up to the Divine idea of good- 
ness. The text leads us to look 
at this Bible religion in three 
aspects. 

I. As having its SEAT IN THE 
HEART. “ Fear in their hearts.” 
There is something in man’s 
spiritual nature analogous to 
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the heart in his physical orga- 
nisation. The heart of the 
body is the most vital of all its 
organs ; it sends the life-blood. 
through all the parts. What 
in man’s spiritual nature is like 
his heart, and which the Bible 
calls his “heart?” It is the 
chief liking of the soul. The 
chief liking is the spring of 
humen activity; it works and 
controls all the faculties of 
man. Hence it is often used 
in Scripture to represent the 
whole spirit of man. Bible re- 
ligion takes possession of this, 
inspires this, makes goodness 
and God the chief objects of 
liking, so that the soul feels 
that God is its all in all. 
“Whom have I in heaven but 
thee?” &c. First: Bible re- 
ligion is in the heart, not 
merely in the intellect. 'The- 
ology is not feligion. Se- 
condly : Bible religion is in the 
heart, not merely in the senti- 
ments. Most men at times ex- 
perience feelings of gratitude, 
wonder, reverence, devotion. 
But these are evanescent as 
the morning dew. Thirdly = 
Bible religion is in the heart, 
not merely in occasional ser- 
vice. There is a large amount 
of external activity in con- 
nection with religious ordi- 
nances in which there is no 
religion at all.“ Bodily exer- 
cise profiteth little.” Bible 
religion is in the heart, if it 
exists at all. It is the main- 
spring of the soul’s activities,. 
the fountain of its influence— 
the very centre and circum- 
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ference of its experience. The 
text represents Bible religion— 

IZ. As impartep By Gop. 
“T will put,” &. How 
does He put this priceless 
principle into the heart? In 
other words, how does He 
make man love Him supremely? 
Not miraculously, not irre- 
spective of man’s activities. He 
does it, First: By the revela- 
tion of Himself to man. In 
nature, in the occurrences of 
life—above all, in Christ, who 
“is the brightness of his 
glory.” Secondly: By the mi- 
nistry of his servants. He calls 
and qualifies men to turn their 
fellows to the true and the 
living God, It is thus that 
He puts this fear, this genuine 
religion into human hearts. 
He who “puts” fragrance 
into the rose, beauty into the 
landscape, light into the sun. 
“Puts” this goodness into 
human hearts. It comes from 
no one else. ‘Technical theo- 
logians may dispute as to the 
origin of personal religion, but 
the consciousness of every man 
who has it, even of the veriest 
of Arminians, compels him to 
ascribe it to ‘‘the Father of 
lights whence cometh every 
good and perfect gift. The 
text represents Bible religion— 

TI. As A  SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST apostasy. “That 
they shall not depart from 
me.” Is it possible for man 
to depart from his Maker ? 
In a sense, no. No more than 
from the atmosphere he 
breathes, no more than from 


himself. ‘Whither shall I go 
from thy presence,” &. But 
there is a solemn sense in 
which men can and do depart 
from Him. It is in sympathy 
of aim. All unregenerate souls 
are far off from God. They 
are not only exiles, but 
vagrants, ever wandering, 
settling nowhere. Departure 
from Him is the greatest of 
evils. To depart from Him is 
to depart from light, health, 
harmony, friendship, all in 
fact that makes life worth 
having. It is to “go away 
into everlasting punishment.” 
What can prevent this, the 
chief of calamities? Not. 
priestly incantations,. not 
Church routine, not religious 
profession, not theological 
beliefs, not sentimental pietism,, 
but God’s fear in the heart. 
This is that law of moral attrac- 
tion that will bind the soul for 
ever to God asits centre. “O 
happy heart,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “where piety affecteth, 


where humility  subjecteth, 
where repentance correcteth, 
where obedience directeth, 


where perseverance perfecteth, 
where power protecteth, where 
devotion projecteth, where 
charity connecteth.” 


MAN MORALLY CONSIDERED- 


“Bring my soul out of prison, 
that I may praise thy name,’— 
Psa. cxlii. 7. 

Tue words suggest three topics 
for meditation— 
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T. Man’s MORAL IMPRISON- 
ment. ‘ Prison.” Whatever 
‘was the thraldom to which the 
Psalmist here refers, one thing 
is certain from God’s word, 
namely, that all sinners are in 
a state of bondage. They are 
“spirits in prison.” Like 
fallen angels they are in 
“chains of darkness.” <A state 
of imprisonment is, First: A 
state of darkness. Justice 
shuts out the light from the 
prisoner in the cell. How 
morally benighted is the 
unregenerate soul! Having 
‘the understanding darkened.” 
Secondly: A state of confine- 
ment. Massive walls and iron 
_ bars, and galling chains pre- 
vent the prisoners from going 
forth into activity and freedom. 
The sinner is bound by chains, 
though invisible, yet strong, 
strong even as adamant. 
Materialism — intemperance— 
avarice — prejudice — unholy 
associations and habits manacle 
his falculties that he can 
neither fly nor go, to reach 
eternal joys. Thirdly: A 
state of criminality. A pri- 
soner is under sentence of con- 
demnation. So is the sinner. 
In the case of prisoners suffer- 
ing under the sentence of 
human judges, they are some- 
times undeserving their, posi- 
tion. Or if they were guilty 
of the charge their legal guilt 
is sometimes a moral virtue. 
But every sinner is a moral 
criminal, condemned alike by 
God and his own conscience. 
The text suggests— 
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IT. Man’s MORAL LIBERA- 
tion. Bring my soul out of 
prison.” These words imply 
that the soul’s true liberation 
comes after a consciousness of 


two things. First: A con- 
sciousness of its wretched 
condition. Whilst all unre- 


generate souls are in a moral 
prison, but few are conscious 
of it. Like the maniac pauper 
who fancies himself a king, 
depraved souls boast of their 
liberty. The first step to 
deliverance is the consciousness 
of thraldom ; when the soul 
first feels its imprisonment and 
exclaims, ‘O wretched manthat 
I am,” &c., here am I made 
to study the universe, to hold 
fellowship with the holy, to 
revel in the infinite, shut up 
in darkness, and bound in 
chains. How can I become 
free? Who can level those 
massive walls, who can break 
those fetters? Secondly: A 
consciousness that God alone 
can deliver. “ Bring my soul.” 
He feels he cannot emancipate 
himself, nor can his fellow-men 
effect his deliverance, Hence 
to Him he looks who came “ to 
preach deliverance to the 
captive, and the opening of 
prison doors to them who are 
bound.” It is thus that 
liberation comes. The chains 
are snapped and the prison 
doors fly open. 

EIT. May’s Moran MIssron. 
“That I may praise thy name.” 
Deep in the heart of all men 
is the feeling of obligation to 
worship God. The sinner in 
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the depths of his sin has it. 
It is.a principle ineradicable. 
Tt will live and work through 
all the wickedness and torments 
of an everlasting hell. Moral 
misery consists in this, the 
soul feeling its obligation to 
worship, and yet unable to do 
so, through the enthralling 
influence of its corruptions. 
Hence the text may be regarded 
as the prayer of every sin- 
convicted soul. “Bring my 
soul out of prison, that I may 
praise thy name.” (1.) I must 
worship thee ; my conscience 
urges this as an essential con- 
dition of my peace. (2.) I 
cannot worship thee in my 
state of moral captivity. (3.) 
Come Thou, therefore, to my 
deliverance and set me free. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
PRIESTHOOD AND HIGH PRIEST- 
HOOD OF CHRIST. 

“So also Christ glorified not 
himself to be made an high priest; 
but he that said unto him, Thou 
art my Son, to-day have I be- 
gotten thee. As he saith also in 
another place, Thou art a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchise- 
dec.’’—Heb. v. 4, 6. 

Two words will suffice for a 

text, priest and high-priest. 

Let us remark, First: That 

both titles are applied to 

Christ. “So also Christ glori- 

fied not himself to be made an 

high-priest,” &¢. (See Heb. 

vii. 17, and Heb. ii. 17; iii. 1; 

vi, 15 ; vii. 26 ; ix. 11.)’Se- 

condly: That these ‘titles are 

the representatives of two dis- 
VOL, XXIII. 
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tinct classes of truths. We 
shall illustrate the subject in 
the light of the old dispensa- 
tion. What was the difference 
between a priest and a high- 
priest ? 

I. The priest and the high- 
priest did not minister in the 
same place. In chapter ix. of 
this epistle, verses 6, 7, we 
read that the one accomplished 
the service of God in the first 
tabernacle, the other in the 
second. “Now when these 
things were thus ordained, the 
priest went always into the 
first tabernacle,” &c. Such is 
the case with regard to Christ. 
Asa priest He ministered on 
earth, as a high-priest He mi- 
nisters in heaven. That heaven 
is the antetype of the holy of 
holies is evident. (Heb. ix. 
8; x. 19.) But what of the 
work of Christ as a high-priest? 
What reasons have we to con- 
clude that it is carried on by 
Him in the heavens?  (1.) 
The title priest is never ap- 
plied to Him in his glorified 
state, but high-priest. (See 
Hobs vils205 vin) i) 
(2.) He was not qualified -for 
the high-priesthood until He 
had been made perfect by 
sufferings. (Heb. ii. 17.) Con- 
sidering these things, I think 
that I am right when I say that 
the Lord Jesus accomplished his 
work as the high-priest of his 
people in the presence of his 
Father in heaven. But where 
are we to look for the antetype 


of the holy place? Some say 
in the air, others in heaven, 
x 
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but I am inclined to think that 
it is to be found on earth. 
“Now the first covenant also 
had ordinances of worship, and 
its holy place was in this 
world.” (Heb. ix. 1.) (Cony- 
beare and Howson’s transla- 
tion.) What does this mean ? 
It means just this, that the 
holy place was in this world as 
to its antetype. (See 2 Cor. 
v. 1.) Christ, then, was a 
priest with man and a high- 
priest with God. 

II. The priest and the high- 
priest did not perform the same 
work. The work of the priest. 
This was to offer sacrifices unto 
God. Christ as a priest sacri- 
ficed Himself. (2 Cor. v. 21; 
Heb. i. 3; x. 11—14.) The 
work of the high-priest, First: 
To carry the blood of the sacri- 
fices into the most holy place. 
Christ as a high-priest entered 
heaven by his own _ blood. 
(Heb. ix. 11,12.) Secondly: 
To intercede on behalf of the 
people. Christ is our advocate 
with the Father. (Rom. viii. 
24; Heb. vii. 25; 1 John ii. 
2.) Christ performed the work 
of a priest on earth, and is 
now in the tabernacle above 
performing the office of a high- 
priest. 

III. The priest and the 
high-priest did not appear in 
the same dress. ‘The sons of 
Aaron were to wear, during 
their ministrations before the 
Lord, a special apparel. It 
consisted of a linen drawers, a 
white cassock, and a cap or 
bonnet in the form of a cup- 
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shaped flower. Christ as a 
priest was made like unto his: 
brethren. He wore the simple 
dress of humanity. (Phil. ii. 
7,8.) The dress of the high- 
priest. This was much more 
glorious than that of the com- 
mon priest. It consisted of 
the following things: The 
breastplate of judgment with 
its twelve precious stones, the 
ephod with its curious girdle, 
the mitre, and the broidered 
coat, the materials being gold, 
blue, red, crimson, and white 
linen. Christ, the high-priest 
of eternity, is clothed with all 
the glories of immortal life. He 
is in the possession of a “ glo- 
rious body.” He is “crowned 
with glory and honour.” (Phil. 
iii. 21 ; Heb. ii. 9.) It is note- 
worthy that the high-priest 
wore the simple dress of the 
priest. (Exod. xxviii. 43.) 
So does Christ. Though He 
is now clothed with all the 
glories of his high priesthood, 
yet he continues to wear our 
nature. (See Rev. i. 13.) The 
splendours of his mediatorship 
have not consumed nor eclipsed 
his humanity. Christ as a 
priest was made like unto his 
brethren. Christ as a high- 
priest is the most glorious per- 
sonage in all the universe of 
God. The lily excelled Solo- 
mon in all his glory, but here 
is one that excels Solomon and 
the lily, yea, all things. 

IV. The priest and the 
high-priest did not occupy the 
same position. The one was a 
sub-officer, the other the 
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supreme judge of the land, 
and the president of the 
Sanhedrim. Christ asa high- 
priest is the highest officer 
in the kingdom of God. He 
is called of God an high-priest 
after the order of Melchisedec, 
who was a king as well as a 
priest. ‘ And speak unto him 
saying, thus speaketh the Lord 
of hosts, saying, Behold the 
man whose name is_ the 
Branch,” &c. (Zech. vi. 12, 
13; Matt. xxvii. 18; John 
ii. 35; Rev. xix. 16.) Christ 
is the sole monarch of the uni- 
verse. 

Lessoys. 1. That man has 
fallen from his original righ- 
teousness. It was the groans 
of humanity that called for 
the groans of Gethsemane ; it 
was the death of humanity that 
called for the death of the 
cross. 2. That the scheme of 
redemption meets the neces- 
sities of man as a_ sinner. 
“For such an high-priest be- 
came us.” His grace is able 
to renew us, his blood is able 
to cleanse us, and his power is 
able to redeem us. ‘ Unto 
him that loved us and washed 
us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his 
Father, to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.” 
Amen. H. Harriss. 


ARE THERE FEW THAT BE SAVED ? 


‘Tord, are there few that be 
saved ?”’—Luke xiii. 23. 


Tus question wasput to Christ 
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as He taught. The wisdom of 
Christ as a teacher—He would 
not repress the desire to know, 
but would guide it into the 
right channel, In form, the 
question was one of curiosity ; 
in essence, one of earnest in- 
quiry. Christ would not gratify 
curiosity merely, and therefore 
did not reply to the form: 
would gratify earnest inquiry 
and replied to the essence. 
The question is, not “how 
many” but “are we.” 

1. THE ANSWER THEY COULD 
HAVE GIVEN. First: Salvation 
provided for all. All need it, 
a presumptive proof that God 
would provide it forall. Faith 
the condition and faith possible 
to all. The favour of God 
the issue, and this desired 
by all. It is a glorious cer- 
tainty (ver. 19)—the greatest 
of herbs: shelter and safety 
for all who fly toit. Secondly: 
Salvation within the reach of 
all. Not by merit but by 
grace. Not of necessity but 
of choice : you may choose to 
be lost. All are called. (Ver. 
22.) Christ’s teaching to all, 
“the kingdom of God is at 
hand” and “come.” Men re- 
fuse not an offer but a gift. 
Thirdly : Salvation should be 
possessed by all, This is why 
it is within the reach of all. 
If any have it not, that must 
not be laid to God; He did 
not send his grace that it might 
be despised ; would not call 
without giving the power. But 
you must be renewed. (Ver 
21.) 

> ee 
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II. Taz answer Curist 
Gives. A word of caution. 
You may be saved, but notice 
three things. First: It 7s pos- 
sible to miss the mark: to be 
curious merely instead of ear- 
nest. The question is a per- 
sonal one. “Strive” (ver. 24) 
says Christ to the inquirer. 
This, not curious speculation. 
Strife is required. Salvation 
is with it. There is a broad 
gate and a narrow gate. Life 
reached by repentance, faith, 
holiness. Get into the right 
way first, then you can help 
others ; then this. question as- 
sumes another shape.  Se- 
condly : It is possible to be too 
late in seeking. ‘The severity 
of the Saviour (the wrath of 
the Lamb), and the certainty 
that somewill be toolate. (Ver. 
25.) This, the result of delay. 
The day of grace has an end ; 
he who will not when he may, 
may not when he will; “ too 
late.” Nowis the timeto awake. 
Thirdly: It is possible to be 
deceived. (Vers. 26, 27.) Be 
in the way but do not mistake 
that for walking in the way. 
Nothing outward, something 
inward, real, permanent. Not 
privilege but purity. Faith 
must be revealed by the life. 

R. V. Pryor, M.A., LL.B. 


ON REAPING, 


“Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest ? 
Behold, I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
for they are white already to har- 
vest. And he that reapeth receiveth 
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wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal: that both he that soweth 
and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.’’— John iv. 35, 36. 


Tue invisible world is sha- 
dowed forth in the visible. 
The reaping of the one a figure 
of the reaping of the other. 

J. WHEN DOES THE REAPING 
come? The law of nature is 
that there shall be delay 
between the sowing and the 
reaping: ‘‘ There are yet four 
months,” &c. It is not always 
so in the kingdom of grace ; it 
is not so here, the fields “ are 
white already to harvest.’ 
(Ver. 35.) It was not so on 
the day of Pentecost, nor in 
the experience of Philip and 
the Eunuch, of Peter and Cor- 
nelius. Sowing and reaping 
sometimes coincide, to convince 
us that the power is of God 
and not of man; to encourage 


us to be instant in season and 


out of season. But this is not 
usual ; grace and nature more 
commonly correspond. Delay 
between the sowing and reap- 
ing, therefore, should not 
discourage. Impatient men 
would have it otherwise, both 
in nature and grace. But God 
knew that delay was good for 
us; we need to forecast, to be 
patient, to believe and expect. 
The delay is in God’s plan, 
part of his purpose as well as 
the sowing and the reaping. 
So, too, are the storms, &c., 
which, while they seem to 
imperil, make the rising blade 
to spring up. 

II. Wuat DOES THE REAP- 


. 
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ING BRING? First : Reward. 
“He that reapeth receiveth 
wages and gathereth fruit unto 
eternal life.” (Ver. 36.) 
Wages—the work itself; to 
be workers together with God is 
a great reward. But also fruit 
is gathered. Itis the ex- 
perience of all who labour for 
Christ in his way. Not only 
must the sowing precede the 
reaping, but the reaping 
follows the sowing. No true 
Christian work is in vain. 
The laws of the spiritual 
world resemble those of the 
natural world ; if the latter 
must be obeyed, the former 
certainly will be. Sow the 
seed and expect the harvest ; 
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lodge truth in the soul and 
expect suitable results. How 
often we have not because we 
believe not. We cannot have 
too much faith in the power 
of truth. The work is God’s, 
not ours. He who is behind 
the forces of nature is behind 
the forces of truth. Secondly: 
Joy. “That both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” (Ver. 
36.) Spiritual reaping awakens 
joy as well as the reaping 
of the husbandman—a joy 
that is pure, expanding, un- 
ending. Often one sows and 
another reaps, both shall re- 
joice together. 
Isp. 


Seeds of Sermons on the Pooh of 
Proberbs. 


(No. CXCIIT.) 


A STUDENT'S SPIRIT. 

‘Through desire a man, haying sepa- 
rated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth 
with all wisdom. A fool hath no delight 
in understanding, but that his heart may 
discover itself.””—Prov. xviii. 1, 2. 
Or the first of these verses two 
views are given by critics and com- 
mentators. They are opposites. The 
one makes Solomon reter to a pur- 
suit of knowledge and wisdom that 
is right and commendable, the 
other regards him as speaking of 
what is wrong and censurable. And 
of this second view of the general 
meaning there are several varieties. 


By one critic (Schultens), the in- 
tended character is thus described 
—‘‘A self-conceited, hair-brained 
fool seeks to satisfy his fancy, and 
intermingleth himself with all 
things.” Another (Schulz) draws 
it thus :—‘‘He who has separated 
himself agitates questions as his 
desire prompts, and breaks his teeth 
on every hard point.” <A third 
(Parkhurst), thus—‘The recluse 
seeks his own pleasure or inclina- 
tion ; he laughs at or derides every- 
thing solid or wise.’ And a fourth 
(Hodgson) differently from all these 
“* He seeks occasions who desires to 
separate himself from his friends.” 
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In the margin we have it thus: 
“He that separateth himself, seek- 
eth and intermeddleth with all 
wisdom ;”’ and, from the reference 
subjoined, (Jude 19) it is evident in 
what sense this was meant to be 
understood. Another gives it, like 
our translators, a general form, 
without directly expressing either 
good or evil in the case :—‘“ A re- 
tired man pursueth the researches 
he delighteth in, and hath pleasure 
in every branch of science.”* Re- 
garding the text as expressing 
the idea that through desire for 
knowledge, a man separates himself 
from society, that he may more suc- 
cessfully prosecute his researches, 
the verse may be used to illustrate 
the true student spirit. 

I. It is an ISOLATING SPIRIT. 
“Through desire a man having 
separated himself.’ A man whohas 
a strong desire for knowledge, will 
feel it mecessary to withdraw 
habitually into solitude and silence. 
Society is so tumultuous in its 
career—so absorbing in its con- 
cerns, that a successful inquiry 
after knowledge in its midst would 
be all but impossible. Hence a 
strong desire for mental culture, 
and the attainment of truth, neces- 
sitates isolation. The true student 
has ever been, and must ever be, 
more or less a recluse. It is in 
solitude and silence that he makes 
his discoveries, and wins his intel- 
lectual trophies. In quest of spirit- 
ual truth thisis especially necessary. 
John the Baptist lived in the desert 
until his ‘showing unto Israel.” 
Paul dwelt in the solitudes of 
Arabia, and even Christ felt it 
necessary to send the multitude 
away, and go into a solitary place. 
“ All weighty things,’’ says Richter, 
“are done in solitude, that is, with- 
out society. The means of improve- 
ment consistnotin projects, or inany 
violent designs, for these cool, and 
cool very soon, but in patient prac- 
tising for whole long days, by 


* Wardlaw’s posthumous work on 
Proverbs. 


* 
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which I make the thing clear to my 
highest reason. 


“ Hear me, some God! oh, quickly bear 
me hence 

To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense; 

Where Contemplation plumes her ruffled 


wings, ‘ 
And the free soul looks down to pity 
kings,” Porz. 


The true student spirit is— 

II. An INVESTIGATING SPIRIT. 
“He seeketh and intermeddleth 
with all wisdom.’’ A true student 
spirit is inspired with the import- 
ance of aii truth, is a free inquirer 
in the high sense. He knows the 
truth, however varied, and he inter- 
meddles with all, searches into all. 
First: All wisdom to guide men in 
their material concerns. Wisdom to 
guide in the affairs of Governments, 
markets, homes. Secondly: All 
wisdom to guide men in their 
spiritual concerns. Hesearchesinto 
the way by which the guilty is to be 
pardoned, the:slave enfranchiscd, 
the polluted cleansed, the sorrowful 
comforted, the lost saved. He has 
not the true student spirit who gives 
himself to one branch of truth, 
exaggerates the importance of that, 
and ignores all else. The true 
student deals with the whole Book, 
examines every verse and chapter, 
and endeavours to ascertain the 
relations, the unity, and the uses of 
the whole. ‘‘ He intermeddleth with 
all wisdom.” It is— 

III. A wiser spirit. It is set 
here in contrast with that of a fool. 
“A fool hath no delight in under- 
standing ; but that his heart may 
discover itself.’’ A fool hates know- 
ledge, all his desire is to pour out 
his own frivolity that ‘his heart 
may discover itself.’ What a dis- 
covery is the discovery of a fool’s 
heart! It isa discovery of igno- 
rance, carnality, selfishness, and 
vanity. He is wise who seeks 
knowledge. First: Knowledge 
gives us a new world. How different 
is the world of a fool to that of a 
wise man! Secondly: Knowledge 
gives ws new sources of pleasure, 
Pleasures of contemplation, re- 
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ligion, social usefulness. Thirdly: 
Knowledge gives us new faculties of 
action. It gives us eyes to see what 
otherwise lay in darkness, ears to 
hear what before was silent. He 
therefore who seeks knowledge in 
aright spirit and for a right end, 
is a wise man. ‘ Men have entered 
into a desire of learning and know- 
ledge sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; 
sometimes to entertain their mind 
with variety and delight; some- 
times for ornament and reputation, 
and sometimes to enable them to 
obtain the victory of wit and con- 
tradiction, and sometimes for lucre 
and possession; but seldomsincerely 
to give a true account of their 
gift of reason for the benefit and 
use of man, as if there were sought 
in knowledge a couch whereupon to 
rest a searching and restless spirit, 
ora terrace for a wandering and 
variable mind, to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect, or a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise it- 
self upon, or a fort on commanding 
ground for strife or contention, or 
a shop for profit and sale, and not 
a rich store-house for the glory of 
the Creator, and the relief of man’s 


estate.’ (Bacon.) 
(No. CXCIV.) 
WICKEDNESS, CONTEMPTIBLE, AND 
CONTEMPTUOUS. 


‘’When the wicked cometh, then cometh 
also contempt, and with ignominy re- 
proach.’’—Proy. xviii. 3. 

The words suggest— 

I. That wickedness is a con- 
TEMPTIBLE thing. ‘When the 
wicked cometh, then cometh also 
contempt.” First: Wickedness is 
contemptible in 7tseZf. Is not sel- 
_Jishness a contemptible thing ? Does 
not universal conscience look down 
on it with disdain? Is not false- 
hood a contemptible thing ? Who 
respects the liar and the deceiver ? 
Is not vanity a contemptible thing ? 
A soul inflicted with self-conceit 
is the scorn of every observer. 
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Is not sensuality a contemptible 
thing ? Does not ‘universal con- 
science recoil with a loathing from 
the doings of the voluptuary and 
the debauchee? All these are some 
of the elements of wickedness, the 
most contemptible of all things. 
Wickedness may have its counte- 
nance painted into the beautiful in 
feature and expression, may be 
robedin comely costume, may speak 
in tones of music. Indeed it ap- 
pears often so. Artistic genius 
strives to make it beautiful; albeit, 
it is essentially a loathsome and 
contemptible thing. It is revolting 
to all consciences and to God. 
Secondly : It is contemptible in its 
influence. “When the wicked 
cometh, then also cometh con- 
tempt.” It brings the men and 
things if touches into contempt. 
(1.) When it cometh into political 
life, it bringeth contempt on the 
nation. (2.) When it cometh into 
ecclesiastical office, it bringeth con- 
tempt upon the Church. (3.) 
When it cometh into friendly 
circles it bringeth contempt upon 
the members. Wickedness is a 
leprosy, it defiles all it touches. 
The words suggest— 

II. That wickedness is a con- 
Temptuous thing. ‘And with 
ignominy reproach.” Wickedness 
is haughty, supercilious, and essen- 
tially contemptuous in spirit. How 
contemptuous is its treatment of 
incarnate goodness! How it in- 
sulted Him at his trials by putting 
on Him the mock robes of royalty, 
and calling Him king! How it in- 
sulted Him on the Cross! ‘ They 
wagged their heads,’ &c. The 
blessed sufferer felt the power of 
its contempt. ‘ Reproach,”’ said he, 
“hath broken my heart.’ And the 
good and the true in all ages it has 
treated thus, its language is that of 
reviling and reproach. 

Conciuston.—Stand aloof from 
the wicked. They can have no 
sympathy with you. Their touch 
will only degrade you. 
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(No. CXCV.) 
THE WORDS OF INSPIRED WISDOM. 


’ The words of a man’s mouth are as 
deep waters, and the well-spring of wis- 
dom as a flowing brook.’”’—Proy. xviii. 4. 
THERE are some who regard the 
two clauses of this verse as anti- 
thetic. The former indicating 
hidden depths of evilin the wicked 
man. ‘The words of his mouth 
are as deep waters.” That is, 
he is so full of guile and deceit that 
you cannot reach his meaning. The 
latter indicating the transparent 
communications of the wise and the 
good. ‘The wellspring of wisdom 
as a flowing brook.’ The com- 
munications of the oneare guileful, 
—the words conceal rather than 
reveal. The words of the other are 
honest and lucid. There are 
others who regard the two clauses 
asa parallelism. The character of 
the former clause is to be taken 
from the latter. The words of a 
man’s mouth, that is, according to 
the second clause, of a wise man’s 
mouth, are as deep waters, and the 
wellspring of wisdom as a flowing 
brook. We shall use the words 
. thus as a parallelism, to illustrate 
the words of znspired wisdom which 
are “‘wise”’ in the highest sense. 


I. Tury are ruin. They areas 
‘deep waters.’’ The world abounds 
with shallow words, mere empty 
sounds. The words in the general 
conversation of society, and in the 
popular literature of the day are 
empty, shells without a kernel, 
mere husks without grain. But 
the words of inspired men are full, 
brimful, full of Zight and full of 
power. First: The greatest thinkers 
have failed to exhaust their meaning. 
What volumes of criticism, what 
libraries of sermons have been pub- 
lished by the ablest scholars and 
thinkers of past times! And yet who 
will say that any of the inspired 
writers have had their meaning 
fully reached and comprehended? 
Each has a depth still unfathomed, 
points unapproached. Secondly : 
Every modern thinker discovers new 
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significance. The man of vigorous, 
independent, active intellect, after 
having read all expositions on the 
Holy volume feels that there is a 
field yet unexplored. In the re- 
spect of fulness there are no words 
like the words of inspired men. 
Every paragraph has a continent 
of thought. 


“There lie vast treasures unexplored, 
And wonders yet untold.” 


II. Tuey are Fuowinc. “A 
flowing brook.’ The words of 
eternal truth are always in motion. 
They pulsate in thousands of souls 
every hour, and onward is their 
tendency. First: They flow from 
the eternal well-spring of truth. Se- 
condly: They flow through hwnan 
channels. Divine wisdom speaks. 
through man, as well as through 
other organs. “ Holy men spake as 
they were moved,” &c. ‘ We haye 
the treasure in earthen vessels,” &c. 
“God who in sundry times and 
divers manners spake unto the 
fathers .by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son,” &c. The highest teacher 
was a man, Christ, the Logos. The 
words of his mouth were indeed as. 
deep waters. Here, indeed, “the 
well is deep.’’ Since heaven has 
thus made man the organ of wis- 
dom, it behoves man (1.) Devoutly 
to realise thehonour God has conferred 
upon his nature. What an honour 
to be the organ of the infinite 
mind! (2.) Harnestly to aspire to 
the high honour of being a messenger 
of the eternal. Man should not only 
be the student, but the revealer 
of God. 

TI. Tuey are FeERriLisine. 


They are here compared to 
“waters,” and to ‘a flowing 
brook.” What water is to all 


physical life, the words of heavenly 
wisdom are to souls. They quicken 
and satisfy. Do not the words of 
heavenly wisdom roll on from the 
well-spring of revelation as a flow- 
ing brook? First: I¢ 7s a perennial 
brook. It has streamed down these 
centuries, imparting life and beauty 
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in its course. Secondly: It is an 
accumulating ‘brook.’ As brooks 
in nature swell into rivers by the 
confluence of contributary streams, 
so the brook of divine truth widens 
and deepens by every contribution of 
holy thought. And never was it 
so deep and broad as now. Mayit 
speed on and soon cover the earth 
as the waters cover the channels of 
the deep. 


(No. CXCVL) 
THREE BAD THINGS. 


“It is not good to accept the person of 

the wicked, to overthrow the righteous in 
judgment.’”’—Proy, xviii. 5. 
Tue Scripture frequently depre- 
cates ‘‘respect of persons.” Thus 
James (11. 1) says, ‘My brethren 
have not the faith of our Lord 
Jesus with respect to persons.” 
All respect for persons is not wrong. 
To respect those who possess force 
of intellect, great intelligence, high 
morality, more than the mentally 
feeble, ignorant, and immoral, is 
not only right, but obligatory. The 
text indicates three great evils. 

I, VoLUNTARY CONNECTION WITH 
WICKED MEN. ‘‘It is not good to 
accept the person of the wicked.” 
There is a connection in this work, 
which we have with wicked men, 
that is necessary and unavoidable. 
We cannot help it. But to choose 
a connection with them is bad. 
First: Yo accept them matrimonially 
ts bad. Second: To accept them 
mercantilely is bad. To accept them 
as partners in commercial enter- 
prise is bad. Thirdly: Zo accept 
them politically is bad. To accept 
such as our representative, &c. 
Fourthly: Yo accept them ecclesiasti- 
cally is bad. An ungodly priest or 
bishop is a curse. On no ground 
are we justified in forming avolun- 
tary connection with the wicked. 
However transcendent their genius, 
great their intellectual attainments, 
vast their wealth, or eminent their 
social position, because they are 
wicked, they are to be shunned 
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and reprobated. Wickedness is 
untrustworthy, dissociating, and 
divinely cursed. It is not good,. 
therefore, to accept the person of 
the wicked. ‘Come out from 
among them; be ye separate.’ 
Another eyil indicated is— 

II. THE ovERTHROW OF GOOD 
MEN. “To overthrow the righteous 
in judgment.” The righteous are 
often in this life overthrown. First: 
Sometimes in social life. In the 
judgment of society they are some- 
times overthrown by falsehood and 
calumny andslander. Their bright 
reputations are often tarnished and 
not seldom stained with infamy. 
Second: Sometimes in judicial 
courts. By false witnesses and de- 
ceptive special pleadings they often 
lose their righteous cause. The 
best of men are not unfrequently 
pronounced criminal. The world’s 
noblest men, righteous patriots, 
holy reformers, godly martyrs, have 
been overthrown in the judgment. 
Another evil indicated here is— 

III. THe ovERTHROW OF GooD 
MEN BY THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WickED. ‘‘Itis not good to accept 
the person of the wicked to over- 
throw the righteous in judgment.” 
The wicked in all ages have often 
been thus employed. The Sanhe- 
drim in Judea in the days of 
Christ and the apostles, often thus 
used them. “ Many false witnesses 
came,’ &c. The Inquisition in 
Christendom employed such to 
overthrow the righteous in judg- 
ment.’’ The moral of these remarks 
is, First : Sham the wicked. ‘* Depart. 
from me all ye workers of ini- 
quity,’’ &c. Second: Adhere to 
the righteous. Their cause, though 
misrepresented, denounced, tempo- 
rarily overthrown, is good, and 
smiled upon by Heaven. Their 
apparent overthrow is only like the 
sinking of the sun beneath the 
cloudy horizon, to rise with reful- 
gent brightness at a destined hour. 
“The path of the just is as a 
shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 
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(No. CXCVIL) 
THE SPEECH OF A SPLENETIC FOOL, 


“A fool’s lips enter into contention, and 

his mouth calleth for strokes. A fool’s 
mouth is his destruction, and his lips are 
the snare of his soul. The words of a 
talebearer are as wounds, and they go 
down into the innermost parts of the 
belly.”’—Proy, xviii. 6—8. 
How frequently Solomon speaks of 
the fool! and the fool in his idea 
was not an intellectually demented 
man, but a morally bad man; he 
was not a man destitute of reason, 
but one who used his reason 
wrongly, In sooth, a fool and a 
sinner, folly and wickedness, were 
in his mind convertible terms, 
representatives of the same charac- 
ter. And so, in truth, they are; a 
sinner is a fool; he acts contrary 
to the dictates of rationality; he 
barters away the joys of eternity 
for the puerilities of anhour. But 
ail fools and sinners are not in 
every respect alike. They differ in 
temperament, in modes of thinking, 
in habits of life, and in degrees of 
moral turpitude. The fool referred 
to in the passage is a splenetic fool; 
he is full of gall. The text indicates 
the speech of such aman. 

I. Iv 1s quervtous. ‘A fool’s 
lips enter into contention.’ His 
ill-nature shows itself in his readi- 
ness to pick quarrels, to create 
frays. He is easily offended ; some- 
times a look, a simple incidental 
act, he will interpret as. an insult. 
His temper is turpentine, which a 
spark will set ablaze. Alas! how 
many men there are in society of 
thi8 miserable temper. They are 
full of the canine. They are sel- 
dom found but with the curled 
lip, the grin and the growl of the 
cur. The poison of asps is under 
their lips. 
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II. Iris provocationay. ‘“ His 
mouth calleth for strokes.” They 
irritate the men they speak to, and 
often prompt to acts of violence. 
They bring on themselves the 
strokes of indignant words, and 
sometimes physical blows. Whilst 
a “soft word turneth away wrath,” 
the angry word of a splenetic soul 
creates it. Domestic and social 
broils, litigations, duellings, and 
battles, are the fruits of this 
miserable temper. 

III. Ir 1s setr-rurnovs. “A 
fool's mouth is his destruction, and 
his lips are the snare of his soul.’”’ 
Such speech is indeed destructive. 
First: It destroys the man’s own 
reputation. A querulous man has 
no social respect or command; he 
is shunned, men recoil from him as 
something noisome and contempti- 
ble. Secondly: It destroys the 
man’s own social enjoyment. He 
has no loving fellowships, no lasting 
friendships. Thirdly : It destroys 
the man’s own peace of mind. An 
ill-tempered man can have no 
inward satisfaction. Thus it is that 
his ‘mouth is his destruction, and 
his lips are the snares of his 
soul.’”” 

IV. Ir is socratty INJuRIovs. 
“The words of a talebearer are as 
wounds, and they go down into the 
innermost parts of the belly.” The 
talebearer as a rule is a man with 
a splenetic temperament; he 
delights in mischief. The words 
of such tempers are as deadly as 
the bite of a viper. Splenetic fools 
are the mischief-makers in society. 
They bear tales which, like the 
envenomed fangs of a serpent, 
infuse a deadly virus, the venom 
of suspicion, into hearts once 
united in the ties of loving friend- 
ship, 
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Che Pulpit and its Pandmaids, 


THEOLOGICAL PETRIFACTION. 
From “ Sunshine and Shadows.” 


A system of theology, worthily so 
called, unfolding the diviner forms 
of truth in their relation to the 
inner life and the destinies of man, 
and which, combining the elements 
-of a spiritual philosophy with the 
most advanced expression of scien- 
tific culture, should afford the 
fairest scope to the free and expan- 
Slve exercise of the intellect, were a 
phenomenon not likely to be anti- 
cipated under any circumstances, 
least of all those propitious to the 
reign of prescription and supineness, 
of which the natural fruit is for- 
mula and the abnegation of thought, 
or amid influences calculated to 
inspire a dread of deviation from 
established beliefs. Theology, 
which requires to be treated but as 
any other science—not topics in- 
troduced involving no difficulty, 
but those points critically and dis- 
passionately explored that con- 
stitute the leading principles—is 
too often moulded by a logic which, 
beginning where it should rather 
end, with positive conclusions, is 
apt to support the inversion by the 
circular mode of reasoning, or to 
busy itself rather with the colour- 
ing of argument than with the 
method of research which, taking 
nothing for granted that needs 
proof, concerns itself with evidence, 
and not with assumption. 

It may suit the temper of those 
who, if not impatient of reflection 
in themselves or others, are hostile 
+o all its freer manifestations, to 
denounce innovations in this branch 
of inquiry; but there is no more 
reason in such a course than to 
denounce innovations in astronomi- 
al or chemical departments. As 
the domain of religious truth has 
been open to investigation for so 


long a period, so has the domain 
of natural or scientific truth no 
less; yet with what effect till 
recent epochs, let the crudities and 
mistakes of antiquity and the dark 
ages attest. The examination of 
the range of positionscomprehended 
under the name of theology, has 
been too often conducted as the 
experiments of the alchemists, who, 
instead of seeking to ascertain ex- 
isting phenomena and laws, cast a 
number of metals or other sub- 
stances into the crucible to establish 
a fond conceit of their own. Yet 
the Baconian system, as aiming to 
explode empirical and traditionary 
fancies, and to rest on a solid basis 
of induction, is not less applicable 
to sacred than to physical research. 
What may be deemed novelties in 
theology are almost inevitable 
from the advancement of seience 
itself, which, to say nothing of the 
progress of thought in other 
directions, or the unsparing scrutiny 
to which both the origin and the 
essence of prevailing beliefs are 
more and more subjected, has not 
only banished the interpretations 
once affixed to various passages of 
Scripture, but modified the tone of 
criticism in relation to its general 
contents. For while Scripture can 
never be fairly expected to throw 
much light on science, the dis- 
coveries of science are pretty sure, 
in one way or other, to throw light 
on Scripture; if not by the solution 
of its more obvious difficulties 
without trenching on the legiti- 
mate meaning of the phraseology— 
for that were an irreverence ill 
veiled under the semblance of its 
opposite—yet by enlarging the 
basis and extending the principles 
of the philosophy to be applied to 
its diversified records. 

It may be reserved for a Pascal, 
so often crippled intellectually by 
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traditional forms of belief, or for 
others, Romish or Protestant, who, 
in turning to the past for the sum 
total of religious truth, betray no 
less unacquaintance with the laws 
of its acquisition than with those 
of its nobler effects, to maintain 
that it alone is without the element 
of progression which characterises 
every other department of thought: 
while it would demand no slight 
presumption or narrowness to pre- 
tend that Christianity itself, 
hitherto perhaps exhibited rather 
in its abuses or heterogeneous 
accompaniments than in its pure 
quintessential principles, has re- 
ceived more than a very imperfect 
approximation to that fulness of 
development or comprehension of 
which it is susceptible. 

Strange as the hallucinations of 
its primitive disciples may appear, 
they are less strange than those of 
many, claiming to hold the more 
advanced conceptions of truth, 
who, near two thousand years after 
the birth of this wondrous Power, 
having no real insight into its 
genius, are yet unreleased from the 
trammels of Judaism. What is per- 
haps stranger still, the speculative 
theology of multitudes with pre- 
tensions to criticism and expansion 
of view, is tinctured with ancient 
oriental and rabbinical fable, and 
with the dark fictions of the middle 
ages. 

As to those bone-like summaries 
of doctrine called catechisms and 
creeds, articles or confessions; the 
dogmatic types of their respective 
eras or authors; whose tendency is 
to dilute and impair the true, 
while conserving more or less of 
fiction or error; the stereotyped 
forms which human wit or dulness 
would substitute for divine philoso- 
phy and the exercise of thought ; 
the idols of unfledged intellects, but 
the stumbling-block or scorn of 
the penetrating and conscientious ; 
and which, invested with the least 
shadow of authority, are not 
merely barriers to the progress of 
truth, but usurpations on the pre- 
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rogatives both of reason and its. 
Author,—if there are minds that 
by their own inward purity can 
throw a radiance and a life into 
the dreariest or deadest things, be 
it so here: otherwise it is surely 
time that these relics of polemical 
animosities were left as playthings. 
to those who, if not in the infancy 
of perception themselves, or bound 
to the tenets of a sect or system on. 
principles which would have made 
them staunch adherents of the 
Prophet under a Moslem training, 
have no wish to see in others any 
advance towards maturity. Such 
restrictions on belief, so far from 
promoting unity of opinion, if that 
were at all desirable, are the 

reatest hindrances to unity of 

hristian feeling, creating those 
divisions often so inconsistently be- 
wailed, and perpetuating sectarian- 
ism: while instead of moulding the 
judgment aright, their too common 
effect is to pervert or suppress its 
operation, or to occasion a tacit 
compromise between the deductions. 
of the understanding, and the 
dictates of worldly policy. 

From impressions of this nature, ~ 
the transition is logically inevitable 
to the belief—by the votaries of 
Interest or of Form only to be 
confounded with irreverence of 
divine things—that the system of 
a ministry erected not for the 
utterance of conviction, unshackled 
by formulas or pledges, but for the 
propagation of certain speculative 
notions or theories on the subject. 
of man’s relation to the Infinite— 
for to this all theology, in the 
proper acceptation of the term, is 
reducible, more or less varying in 
every age, and dividing intellects 
the most acute and comprehensive: 
—is fraught with dire snares to 
conscience, and is an impediment in 
the search and acquisition of truth. 
Where would have been the doc-- 
trines of the Newtonian astronomy, 
or what their reception among the 
mass of the population, if an order 
of men had been endowed some: 
centuries ago for the transmission. 
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and defence of the Ptolemaic inter- 
pretations of the heavens ?* 

Certainly the foundations of a 
spiritual or metaphysical scheme 
are not likely to be over-nicely or 
impartially scrutinised in such a 
case, nor any irrationalities it may 
include to weigh much—in minds 
especially grown up under its 
Sway, and taught to connect doubt 
with impiety—against the grave 
and substantial reasons compre- 
hended in solid pay; which, witha 
similarly adjusted species of train- 
ing to that which prevails in this 
country, and with a germ of natural 
sentiment underneath, corre- 
sponding to the religious, so easily 
made the nucleus of theoretic 
error, would ensure a multiplicity of 
champions to the most fallacious 
tenets under the sun. 

So may it well be without the 
shadow of imputation on the sin- 
cerity of the many pure and benevo- 
lent minds devoted to a profession 
that, in name and object at least, is 
concerned with the noblest and 
most enduring interests of man. 
But sincerity, it were needless to 
say, is no guarantee of truth: and 
where the motives are less honour- 
able, or a certain position has been 
assumed without impartial inquiry 
beforehand, or even where the in- 
tellect is too acute to acquiesce 
without a struggle, the influence of 
habit, prepossession, and social 
standing, is apt to prevail over 
other considerations, and to issue in 
a state adverse alike to the un- 
biassed exercise of thought, and to 
all progressive forms of opinion.t 

The implication in the preceding 
strictures is, not as the sophistical 


® “* As Hobbes has well observed :—Were 
it for the profit of a governing body, that 
the three angles of a triangle should not 
be equal to two right angles, the doctrine 
that they were, would, by that body, in- 
evitably be denounced, as false and per- 
nicious.””—Sir William Hamilton: *‘ Dis- 
cussions in Philosophy,’’ &c., p. 637. 

+ “The characteristics of minds 80 cir- 
cumstanced are but too faithfully por- 
trayed by Schiller in his description of 
the Brodgelehrten: Werke, x. 364—8. 
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might pretend, that because adven- 
titious attractions may procure 
almost any amount of support to 
false or questionable theories of 
religion, therefore a system well 
patronised has no intrinsic worth 
on its side; but that the advocacy 
or reception of a system under cir- 
cumstances of the kind is so far 
from constituting a presumption of 
its correctness, as to impose the 
necessity of a stricter examination 
of its claims. 

It is the unreflecting and incon- 
gruous worship of the past—the 
elevation of antique or defunct for- 
mulas to a supremacy over living 
minds—in a word, the cardinal 
vice of dependence on authority or 
tradition, that, more or less per- 
vading the various churches of 
Christendom, not only invert all 
the legitimate principles of belief, 
but tend to the mutilation or abase- 
ment of human nature itself: while 
a motley train of doubtful or gra- 
tuitous dicta, rendered all the more 
specious by a colouring or intermix- 
ture of truth, and confided to a pro- 
fessional class for the most part 
without the permission, if with the 
capacity or the inclination to think, 
sophisticate and becloud the popu- 
lar apprehension, which is in con- 
sequence no more fitted to appre- 
ciate the frank utterances, the bold 
and startling revelations of reason 
and philosophy, than the bird of 
night the electric flashes that 
purify the atmosphere. 

Political conservatism, if synony- 
mous with the preservation of 
things as they are—a definition 
which few conservatives would be 
willing to accept—is sufticiently 
inane or unintelligible: conserva- 
tism in the arts, if such a thing 
were ever whispered, would sound 
still more so: but intellectual con- 
servatism, which is tolerated only 
in the regions of theology, is the 
most inane and monstrous of all. 

In brief, the mighty problems 
which present themselves in the 
wide field of spiritual inquiry, are 
not to be settled by the vapid 
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common-places of those who, with | has other parentage than unthink- 
nominal mistrust of humannature, | ing ignorance, is not seldom the 
repose securely on its weaker | offspring of principles that neutra- 
manifestations in the systems | lise all thought by perverting its 
which they uphold; and whose | efforts, or dictating the conclusions 
undoubting confidence, where it | at which it shall arrive. 

Wm. B. CruLow. 
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[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. ] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 


In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Tue Hermits. By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestry. Macmillan and Co. 


We have read this work with intense interest. The subject treated of 
is second to none in historic interests, and is here discussed with great 
intellectual vigour, noble catholicity of heart, and high literary ability. 
The remarks of the author upon the prodigies connected with the history 
of these old hermits, are so candid and philosophic, that we cannot for- 
bear subjoining a few extracts. ‘Before I enter upon the credibility of 
these alleged saints’ miracles, I must guard my readers carefully from 
supposing that I think miracles impossible. Heaven forbid. He would be 
a very rash person who should do that in a world which swarms with 
greater wonders than those recorded in the biography of a saint. For, 
after all, which is more wonderful, that God should be able to restore the 
dead to life, or that He should be able to give life at all? Again, as for 
these miracles being contrary to our experience, that is no very valid 
argument against them; for equally contrary to our experience is every 
new discovery of science, every strange phenomenon among plants and 
animals, every new experiment in a chemical lecture. The more we know 
of science the more we must confess that nothing is too strange to be 
true ; and therefore we must not blame or laugh at those who in old times 
believed in strange things which were not true. They had an honest and 
rational sense of the infinite and wonderful naturo of the universe, and 
of their own ignorance about it, and they were ready to believe anything, 
as the truly wise man will be ready also. Only, from ignorance of the 
laws of the universe, they did not know what was likely to be true and 
what was not. And therefore they believed many things which ex- 
perience has proved to be false ; just as Scla or any of the early naturalists 
were ready to believe in six-legged dragons, or in the fatal power of 
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the basilisk’s eye, fancies which, if they had been facts, would not have 
been nearly as wonderful as the transformation of the commonest insect, 
or the fertilization of the meanest weed, but which are rejected now, not 
because they are too wonderful, but simply because experience has proved 
them to be untrue. And experience, it must be remembered, is the only 
sound test of truth. As long as men will settle beforehand for themselves 
without experience, what they ought to see, so long will they be perpetu- 
ally fancying that they or others have seen it; and their faith, as it is 
falsely called, will delude not only their reason, but their very hearing, 
sight, and touch.” 


Tae Nationan Encychopmp1a. Vol. XIII. London: William Mac- 
kenzie, 22, Paternoster Row. 

Tuts is the thirteenth volume of a work to which we have frequently 
called the attention of our readers. In truth every preceding vclume we 
have felt it a pleasure to notice in our pages. This volume takes us to 
the letter Z, and, therefore, we presume closes the work so far as the 
original intention is concerned. We are glad, however, to find that a 
supplement is commenced which takes us no farther than the letter F, and 
therefore we are to expect at least another volume. We are exceedingly 
glad of this supplement. Without it the work would not be up in al 

the information on important matters to the present point, and would, 
therefore, be necessarily incomplete. We must confess, however, that we 
are rather surprised to find in the supplement, so far as it has gone, so 
many subjects noticed that ought to have been noticed under their respec- 
tive alphabetical headings inthe preceding volumes. Such subjects for 
instance as Agapemons, Arctic Voyages, Ark of the Covenant, Brunel, 
etc. This indicates editorial neglect. However, this is a very minor 
matter. The work, as a whole, is one which we can scarcely characterize 
too highly, or recommend too strongly. It treats of all conceivable 
subjects of any importance, and the articles on all those subjects are, not- 
withstanding their remarkable succinctness, very clear and comprehensive. 
The illustrative plates, too, are very numerous and good. He who possesses. 
this work, and its cheapness puts it within the reach of all but the pauper, 
need not be ignorant on any subject practically useful and generally 
known. We presume that the next volume will contain a list of contri- 
butors. The men who have aided in the production of such a work deserve 
to be known. 


Tur Kinepom or Gop; or, Wuar 1s THE GosreL? By Haney Dunn. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
‘Tus is another work from the able, useful, and somewhat prolific pen of 
Mr. Dunn. We confess that although we are unable at present to accept 
the whole of his conclusions, we are always ready to give a hearty welcome 
and a candid perusal of his productions. With a mind freed from the 
trammels of scholastic theology, and from the bias of sectarian teachings, 
he prosecutes an earnest, vigorous, and devout inquiry into the meaning 
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of Holy Writ. Such an investigator is sure to discover what is not 
generally seen, and technical saints and traditional creedists will scream 
at as heresies. We say all this, although we are neither millenarians, nor 
universalists, but remembering that— : 


‘Though churches deem their creeds of worth, 
And think their systems broad, 
The Lord has yet more light and truth 
To_break forth from His Word.”? 


Tue Homierica, Treasury. By Rev. J. Lyru, D.D. (Romans.) 
London: Elliot Stock. 


Att homiletical works that are not miserable imitations of our own, and 
stolen from our own, without acknowledgment, if they have any value in 
them, we heartily welcome. There are authors homiletic, as well as 


others 
: ‘Who steal a thought 
And clip it round the edge, 
And challenge him whose it was 
To swear to it.’ 


One day we may have an opportunity of exposing the thefts which these 
literary thieves have perpetrated on the Homiist. These remarks, how- 
ever, will not apply to the author of this work; he has elsewhere acknow- 
ledged his obligations to the Homizisr. What we have said of the 
author’s sketch on “ Isaiah,” is applicable to these sketches of his on the 
“Romans.” Most of them are exceedingly brief, and many of them are 
very suggestive. A work like this on the whole Bible would be unique, 
and very useful to preachers, 


Lire anp Dratu: As Taught in Scripture. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 


Tux author's prefatory note will explain the purport of this work. “This 
little volume is presented to the attention of thoughtful Christian men. 
The subject is one of inexpressible importance, and it is an immense 
telief to discover that the awful doctrine here controverted has not a 
shadow of support from the Bible. The idea of endless suffering on the 
part of any creature, is such a terrible libel on the character of the blessed 
God, that all who love Him should protest against it.” We recormmend 
our readers to peruse this little volume, and to judge for themselves 
whether the author has succeeded in proving from Scripture the annihi- 
lation of the wicked. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM IN YORKSHIRE. By James G. Miatz. London: 
John Snow and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Tus work is of partial interest. It treats of only one denomination of 

Christians, and only of the history of that denomination in a certain 

district of the country. For our own part we prefer the broad sunny 


continent of catholicity to the little foggy kitchen-garden of denomi- 
“nationalism, 


A HOMILY 


ON 


Lhe Departure of Spiritual Worth 
Lamented. 


. 


“Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men.”—Psa. xii. 1. 


“~) man who, notwithstanding some salient 
’-5 imperfections, had a piety marked and 
S y \; sublimated by the tenderest pathos, the 
sweetest poetry, the truest heroism. It isa 
pious lament over departed goodness; it 
glows with feelings holy and ardent. It 
agrees with the spirit of this service. It expresses senti- 
ments which with ws require no effort to understand—our 
saddened hearts supply the key to their full interpretation.* 

It is the language of feeling. In the inner history of 
most men, there dawns at times a period when the faculty 
of thought is overborne by the whelming tide of the heart 
—a period when the intellect recoils from effort—when 


_ * A funeral sermon upon the death of the late Rev. J. A. Morris, 
Holloway. ‘For personal references see ‘‘ Pulpit and its Hand- 
maids.” 


VOL. XXIII. ¥ 
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it wild not and cannot think. Verbal criticism, philosophic 
speculation, formal argumentation —all this is unsuited 
to such a season. It is the hour for the heart to speak 
—to speak in tears and prayers, and words of tender 
condolence. et none deprecate, none pity, none speak 
lightly, of such emotional states. They are appointed 
seasons in the history of souls, and, like the seasons in the 
material world, they are divine; they are controlled by 
beneficent laws, and have their use. ‘ There is a time to 
mourn.” We have no fellow-feeling with that cold-hearted 
philosophy which would seal up the fountains of emotion, 
reduce man to a mere intellectual machine, and then pro- 
nounce his moral perfection attained. Sensibility I class 
amongst the cardinal blessings of being. Itis the primary 
impulse of action, the bond of social union, the source from 
which springs every felt delight. What should we be with- 
out it? Should we have any spring to our souls—any 
faculty to taste the sweets of life—any conscious connexion 
with creation, society, or God P No. We should live in 
everlasting isolation. In the midst of a teeming universe, we 
should stand alone, having neither the power of attracting, 
nor the susceptibility of being attracted. The quickening 
and cementing touch of sympathy we could never receive— 
never give. Indeed, the very energy of a man’s thought is 
dependent upon the power of feeling. How weak the 
thought that springs not from an earnest soul—that has not 
been dipped in the living current of the heart! The thought 
that has no connexion with emotion, though the product of 
a great mind is like the ray of the night-orb, pale, cold, and 
deadly. Whereas, that thought which has mingled with the 
sympathies of the heart, breathed the quickening atmosphere 
of an earnest soul, is like the beam of morning—it comes 
from the centre of the system, it is charged with life, it is 
the herald of better things to come. 

But thought and feeling should not be placed in opposition 
to each other. They are mutually dependent. Each derives 
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its value from the influence of the other. The right action of 
either requires the reciprocal action of Aca thought 
without feeling would be powerless, feeling without ought 
would be wild, turbulent, and reckless. It i is the province of 
thought to refine, regulate, and humanize our affections—to 
map out the varied sueimeles in which heaven ordained them 
to flow on for ever. I thank God for our susceptibilities ; 
though they are the occasions of much mental suffering in 
this our probationary state, still I praise our Maker for the 
power to feel; and the more so, as Christianity teaches 
that the very sorrows of its disciples are disciplinary: “they 
yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness to those who are 
exercised thereby.” The bitterest cup has curative virtues; 
the fiercest storm breathes to purify. Let us not refuse the 
cup or bar up the heart from the rushing tempest. God 
alone knows the value of spiritual suffering in the economy of 
spiritual culture. When I say that the text is the language 
of feeling, I only say what may be predicated of the whole 
book in which it is found. The Bible is pre-eminently a 
book of genuine feeling. This gives to it that glow of life— 
that charm of freshness—that captivating power—which 
separate it immeasurably from all human productions. The 
purest streams of affection that ever flowed through human 
souls are here. Here are the warm, life-giving, immaculate 
sympathies of the Son of God. Above all the breathings, 
the bursts, the unfoldings of the Infinite Heart, are on these 
mystic pages. The feeling of God is the living element of 
the book. It rolls from its sublimest heights—diffuses itself 
through all its parts—mingles with all its objects—stamps 
its character on the whole. It is the sun on the landscape 
of truth, giving its glow of life and tinge of beauty to every 
part. Itis hence “life”? as well as “light.” It is living 
light. 

It is time to adopt some more definite plan of thought, 
We shall begin by noticing, 


J. SprreiruaL wortu.—The two words, “godly” and 
See 
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“ faithful,” we regard as expressing this. They corre- 
spond with other double terms in Seripture—such as 
“devout” and “just.” They designate those two great 
branches of human holiness which, in current language, we 
term piety and morality. Such terms are no arbitrary re- 
presentation of spiritual worth. They are not the random 
terms of speakers or writers who had no insight to the 
philosophy of morals. But I must not occupy any part of 
this precious hour with remarks on words. Verbal criticism 
is for the study not the pulpit. It may serve to elicit some 
of the little details of truth; the grand elements—the pre- 
siding genius, disdain its help. The earnest heart sees 
them at a look—seizes them, not by grammar, but by in- 
tuition. I proceed, then, to the thing which the terms 
represent. In what does spiritual worth consist? In reply 
to this question we submit the following thoughts :— 

Every man sustains to fundamental relations ; the 
one connecting him with God—the other with society; the 
one to the great Parent—the other to his intelligent off. 
spring. Man is the creature, the subject, the property, the 
representative of God. Nothing but the absolute extinction 
of his being can dissolve his connexion with his Maker. His 
relation to society is scarcely less evident and nécessary. As 
in the material world one thing is everywhere dependent upon 
another—atom on atom, globe on globe, system on system, 
and interdependence, like a golden girdle, binds all together; 
so, in the human world, no man can live an insulated unit. 
Each is an essential part of the whole. “ We are all 
members one of another.” As soon may the amputated 
limb live in separation from the vital system, as man live in 
abstraction from man. Reciprocal action, like the over- 
flowing blood in the human body, unites all the parts 
together, circulates through every member, and is essential 
to the life of each. The individual man lives in the social. 
These two relations are primal, universal, absolute. We live 
in them, they encircle our existence. In all worlds and ages 
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they must do so. We must flee from ow/selves to flee from 
them. 

In the spiritual constitution of man there are two con- 
trolling tendencies corresponding to these relationships. 
These tendencies are designated the religious and social 
affections. The existence of the former, as a predominant 
element in human nature, few will controvert. Are not the 
million deities of heathendom proofs of the master energy of 
man’s inbred propensity for a God? In history we often 
find our brother-man without a home, without civilization, 
without a friend; but how seldom without a shrine, a 
religion, and a God? The voice of history declares that 
the religious element is the sow/ of man’s sou/—that its per- 
version has been his degradation, and that its right develop- 
ment is essential to his true elevation. The very constitu- 
tion of the soul is theistic, the being of a God is implied in 
its structure, laws, and operations. Theism is not a notion, 
it is a living sentiment. It is not imparted, it is inbred. 
It is not a system constructed by logic, it is a mighty life 
within—a life everywhere raising temples and creating gods. 
The power of the other tendency to which we have referred, 
the social, is hardly less manifest. Man, in the lowest stage 
of barbarism, is always found existing in confederation. He 
always increases his desires, facilities, and fitness for inter- 
course, as he rises in civilization. Whenever he has been 
utterly cut off from connexion with his race, his existence 
has become intolerable. The rational soul dies out in solitude. 
Such facts as these are no feeble proofs of the energy of 
man’s social element. Man’s heart is for a companion, and 
if deprived of one, he will fraternize with trees, with rivers, 
and stones, and stars. His imagination, roused by the 
social power within, will clothe them with human attributes, 
give them sentiment and tongue, and make them speak to 
his heart. We remark again— 

That the right state of these controlling tendencies con- 
stitutes spiritual worth. These affections are the fountain- 
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springs of the soul; if they start in a wrong course, the 
whole stream of life will flow wrongly. They are the vital 
organs of the spiritual man; let them fulfil their functions 
well, and the whole system will bound with the springs of 
health. What is their right state? What is the mght 
state of the first? A state of gloomy superstition, or in- 
tolerant bigotry? No, from these have sprung some of the 
darkest evils that infest the souls of men, and some of the 
worst crimes that have stained the history of humanity. 
What is the right state of the second? Covetousness, envy, 
malice? No, such states are not only necessarily incompa- 
tible with true inward peace, but the prolific germs of social 
immorality and woe. The black-scroll of human crime and 
suffering, what is it but a record of results that have risen 
out of the wrong state of these two great tendencies of 
being? The right state of both is a state of love. Thus 
taught the Teacher, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy , 
mind. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself; on these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” Indeed, the right state of both 
may be resolved into one principle, Jove to God. The recti- 
tude of the religious involves the rectitude of the social. 
Social morality springs out of piety. Tf a man feel rightly 
in relation to God, he will feel rightly in relation to society. 
Kindle in the soul love to God, and by the light of its flame 
man will appear most precious; the heart that receives God 
will forthwith expand in generous sympathies for the race. 
The affection that unites to the father will assuredly unite 
to his children. “If a man love God, he will love his 
brother also.” The principle that binds a body to the 
central orb binds to all dependent planets, and makes it 
mingle harmoniously with the influences and revolutions 
of all. 

Spiritual worth, then, consists not in a knowledge of 
theological tenets, however orthodox; not in the perform- 
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ance of religious acts, however unexceptionable; but in the 
living element of love within. This involves the former. 
This is a guarantee for the latter. It is the very life of the 
soul. It penetrates the spiritual essence as the vernal ray 
the seed; draws it out from its bed of darkness and death 3 
points its face to the great sun of truth; makes it grow and 
bloom under “the light of God’s countenance”’; a sky, wide 
and warm, without storm or cloud. It enthrones itself over 
the inward and master forces of humanity, guides them in 
harmony with themselves, the constitution of the universe, 
and the requisitions of heaven. I call this state of being— 
worth, spiritual worth, the only real worth. Would that I 
could impress your hearts with a sense of its incomparable 
importance! This worth enriches the man. Nothing else 
dees. Gold may enrich the body, knowledge the intellect, 
_ but love alone the man. Between the reptile and the intel- 
lectual man there is a great difference, but a greater differ- 
ence far between the man who has this love and the man 
who has it not. They live in different worlds—worlds 
_ separated far as heaven from hell. ‘Whatever else I may 
have, if I have not this I am lost—lost to the true feeling, 
grandeur, and purpose of being. This worth is valuable for 
its own sake. It is absolute worth. Other things—vwealth, 
learning, power, and even /ife itself—are valuable only as 
they subservé this. God made the material for the spiritual, 
and the spiritual to be swayed by love. Love is the primal 
cause and ultimate end of all. The fires of suns and sys- 
tems burn in yain.: where they fail to enkindle this. This 
worth is valuable everywhere and for ever. In all worlds 
and times it retains its value. Here and there, now and 
evermore, it enriches man, introduces him to the highest 
order of being, lifts him into fellowship with God. Com- 
pared with this the largest inheritance, the noblest empire, 
the wealthiest intellect, the sublimest genius shrink into 
nothing. “It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
' with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and 
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crystal cannot equal it, and the exchange of it shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be made of coral 
or of pearls: for the price of wisdom is above rubies; the 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with fine gold.” 

But it is natural—it is important to ask how is man to 
come in possession of it? This is the problem of life. 
Divine love is not an inborn element. History, observation, 
the Bible, and consciousness show “ that the carnal mind is 
at enmity with God.” To be possessed, it must be awakened: 
by some outward power. What is that power? The mani- 
festation of God in the history of Jesus—the Gospel. Love 
implies not only an object, but a knowledge of the object. 
Jesus unfolds Jehovah in aspects suited to break down the 
enmity of the world, and to turn it back to love. In 
millions of instances has his method succeeded, and will 
succeed in millions more. All spiritual worth we trace to 
the Gospel. We would not depreciate other influences of 
spiritual culture. Nature, philosophy, law, literature, 
civilization —we thank God for these quickening and 
raising forces. But neither of them separately nor all con- 
jointly can do the work of the Gospel. Helps to spiritual 
worth they are, but not causes; auxiliaries, but not substi- 
tutes. The soft earth, the rolling atmosphere, the falling 
showers, and the varied gases, of themselves can do nothing 
towards the life of the world; they could not give birth to 
a single flower; but add to them the sun, and at once they 
will clothe continents with life, and upraise majestic forests 
from the barren hills. So the varied influences of nature 
and elements of civilized life; they alone cannot generate 
this moral life in man; but add to them the sun of right- 
eousness, and the ‘wilderness will blossom as the rose.” 
Let us, then, seek it by studying the history of Jesus— 
studying it earnestly, humbly, with devout and prayerful 
souls; and with an implicit reliance upon his atoning love 
and helping spirit. 
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II. Spiritual worth prparrep. “The godly and faith- 
ful” had “failed” and “ceased.” There are various ways 
in which spiritual worth departs from a community. Some- 
times by what we may denominate change of locality. It is 
not unfrequent that good men, in the course of events, are 
obliged to leave their native scenes for other and distant 
localities. What real worth, for example, departed in this 
way from Judea, when the holy saints and seers of Israel 
were borne captive into Babylon. Jerusalem, in like man- 
ner, was morally desolated when the noble apostles of Jesus 
and the first converts to Christianity were forced away by 
persecution to other lands. England, in the same way, had 
a grievous loss of spiritual worth when the Pilgrim Fathers 
left our shores and took up their abode in the new world of 
Columbus. Sometimes it departs from a people by change 
of character. Holy elements of character dwelt in the 
bosom of the first man. Nought else was there. The 
purest influences breathed everywhere around him. All 
within and without were pressing him still upwards. Yet 
“in honour he abode not.”’ His fall shows that excellence 
can depart from the soul of the most perfect. The instances 
are not few in which good men have sunk into corruption. 
The Bible teaches us of what every Christian is deeply con- 
scious, that moral goodness has inner and outer foes against 
which it is most difficult to stand. In spiritual goodness we 
cannot advance—we cannot remain stationary; retrogade 
we must unless we ever watch in holy prayer and earnest 
strivings: thus press to the mark. But there is yet another 
way in which it departs. You anticipate me, change of 
worlds. David does not say in which of these ways he had 
lost the “godly and the faithful.” But we may rest assured 
that death was one way. Then, as now and ever, death was 
working in society and thinning the numbers of the good. 
Pious citizens, devout worshippers, and noble patriots were 
conveyed to their graves. Men of a different spirit rose, 
occupied their places, and succeeded to their posts. The 
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change reached the morals of the people. The process of 
social degeneracy received fresh impetus. The nation waxed 
corrupt as the “godly and faithful” departed. Death is 
the great channel through which moral goodness is con- 
stantly departing from our world. How much earth loses! 
How much heaven gains every day! All virtue streams 
heavenward. 

There is much associated with this mode of a good man’s 
departure perplexing to the judgment as well as painful to 
the heart. Death acts contrary to what we might have 
antecedently anticipated. Let us imagine ourselves to have 
entered this house entirely ignorant of the history of mor- 
tality—not to have known the fact that death had entered 
the world. Let us suppose that now, for the first time, the 
sad communication comes to us—that it is appointed for all 
men “once to die.” Let us suppose, too, that with that 
communication comes the question, What principles will 
regulate the circumstances of death in the case of indi- 
viduals? I conceive that we should be unanimous in the 
two following conclusions. 

That death would be always peaceful in proportion to a 
man’s goodness. Every arguing mind would agree to this. 
Every pure heart would desire it. But in the history of 
death we discover nothing like uniform obedience to such 
principle. It is frequently reversed. Men of highest good- 
ness have often died under a moral thunder-storm, whilst 
those characteristically bad have passed away in unruffled 
serenity. “They had no bands in their death.” The mode 
of a man’s death is no test of his character, no index to his 
destiny. We should also agree in concluding that death 
would be postponed in proportion to a man’s usefulness. What 
is the great mission of every man? Js it not to improve 
the spiritual condition of his race, to clear their vision, 
purify their affection, quicken their faculties, direct their 
sympathies, heal their spiritual woes, and thus guide and 
accelerate their onward and upward march? If so, would 
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not this fact lead us to believe as well as desire that the 
most useful man would always attain to the greatest 
longevity ? But alas!—and oh, alas! that I should say 
alas! for it indicates complaint—contrary to this, the most 
useful men are frequently taken away in the zenith of life 
' and in the midst of labour, whilst others, worthless, and 
often worse, are allowed to advance to old age. Oh, God! 
we are not surprised when we see the unfruitful tree in thy 
vineyard cut down, for it was unfit for thy use, and a cum- 
berer of the ground; nor do we wonder to see the old tree 
fade away in death, though prolific in its day; for such we 
expect from the law of decay which thou didst impress upon 
its nature. But we own ourselves confounded in seeing a 
fruitful tree, with its branches full of sap, its boughs 
clustered with fruit, many reposing beneath its shadow, as 
their home, expecting it to brave many a winter’s blast and 
yield them pleasure for many years to come, struck as if 
with a thunderbolt from heaven. “ Verily, thy way is in 
the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps 
are not known.” * ; 


III. The departure of spiritual worth LamEnTeD. It is 
the language of Jamentation, ‘Help, Lord.” Confining our 
ideas of departure to that of death, we may observe— 

That their departure is a great loss. Why else deplored ? 
But to whom is the event a loss—to the departed? Has 
death terminated their existence? Can it be that those 
renovated spirits of theirs, which grew in intellectual energy, 
and moral greatness, and lofty hopes, and fitness for life, up 
to the /ates¢ hour, are quenched in eternal midnight? The 
teachings of nature, the corrective aspect of providence, and 
the special oracles of heaven forbid the thought. They are 
thinking, feeling, acting still. Their bodies are in the dust, 
but their bodies are theirs, not them—their tnstrwments, not 
themselves. ‘The breaking up of the harp destroys neither 
the life nor the music of the lyrist. The science and love 


* The deceased was only 54 years of age. 
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of sweet sounds may still inspire his breast; he may grasp 
some other instrument, and send forth strains more rich, 
more deep, more entrancing than ever. The spirits tuned 
into music here hymn their lofty anthems 


‘When the poor lisping, stamm’ring tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


No, no, their exit from our world is no loss to them. Jt is 
gain. They live; live in the free, and healthy, and har- 
monious action of all their powers—powers refined and 
invigorated for the high mission of eternity; dive in the 
delightful and constant evolution of their vast and wonder- 
ful affections ; Jive in the conscious presence of infinite love 
—the life and heaven of the universe. They have passed 
into higher realms and diviner scenes. They are in “their 
Father’s house,” “they are with the Lord.’ They have 
entered into rest—-their heavens have no cloud, their balmy 
gales no storms. ‘I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours; and their works do follow them.” 

The loss is to society. . Good men are represented as “ the 
lights of the world ;” they are the medium through which 
the world may catch a glance of the real, the beautiful, the 
God-like, and everlasting. They “are the salt of the earth.” 
Their influence penetrates the mass, counteracts its tendency 
to corruption, removes its moral insipidity, gives it a new 
spirit—a spirit pungent and savory. They are the conser- 
vators of the good, and peaceful reformers of the bad. 

It is truly interesting to find this mighty prince lamenting 
the removal of good men from the world as a great loss to 
his country. He knew what all monarchs ought ever to 
have known, but what few have ever learnt, that the virtues 
of the good, however humble in station, are more productive 
of social order, and true elevation, than the wisest measures 
of their statesmen, and build a mightier rampart around 
the throne than could be reared by the utmost efforts of 
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military force. The bulwarks of moral goodness are 
moulnerable ; before them the spirit of the hardiest foe 
must ever cower with reverence and awe. It also suggests, 
That the loss requires the interposition of God. “Help, 
Lord.” He alone can supply the loss. Excellence is an 
emanation from him. Every virtue is a ray from the 
“ Father of light.” Some dislike to hear the goodness of 
others extolled. This is either because they are ignorant 
of its essence and crigin, or are deeply conscious of its 
want, or perhaps both. Wherever it exists, whether it 
adorns the character of a child, or burns in the breast of a 
seraph, it comes from God; it is always the brighest. 
manifestation of himself. It should be reverenced, there- 
fore, wherever unfolded. To praise it is to praise God. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye nave done it unto me.” The moral 
halo that surrounds the history of a good man is but the 
out-shining of the shekinah enthroned within. 

The worth, then, that is gone, he gave, and he can 
supply its loss. All souls are in his hand. The residue of 
the Spirit is with Him. He can kindle the light of good- 
ness in the darkest soul. ‘‘ God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham.” Yes, and it is our cun- 
solation to know that he wil/ supply the loss of departed 
excellence. This He has ever done. When one good man 
departs another is raised to take his place. Moses dies ; 
but Joshua is ready to occupy his post. Aaron on Hor 
breathes up his soul to God, but Eleazar stands by to put 
on his robes. David, worn out with age, resigns his crown, 
but Solomon is prepared to put it en, and adorn it with still 
brighter diadems. Paul has finished his course, the time of 
his departure is at hand; but Timothy is fully tutored to 
carry on the sublime enterprise of love. ‘“ AW our springs 
are in thee.” “There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, 
who rideth upon the heavens in thy help.” 

There is indeed a sense in which we cannot /ose the good 
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we have loved. Their excellencies are more vividly per- 
ceived by us after their death than before. Memory brings 
up their character to the inner eye in new forms of beauty. 
We enshrine it in our affections as the dearest object of our 
souls ; and there, in the silent deep of our being, it is not a 
passive thing—it works and moulds into its lovely image. 
It infuses a fresh element of spiritual power. The spell 
that binds the spirit to earth and time is weakened, and a new 
uplifting energy is felt within. Earth has less attraction ; 
heaven grows more precious; the word gets stronger 
meaning ; the silent blue above more charming. 

The separation is material not spiritual—accidental not 
essential. The mental bond is closer through the dissolution 
of the bodily. They are more deeply in our souls now than 
ever, and we, I doubt not, are more in theirs. Our sympa- 
thies are throbbing now to one centre, our hopes are pointing 
now to one end—the perfection of the just. ‘ Looking for 
the blessed hope and glorious appearing of Jesus Christ, 
who shall change our vile bodies, and fashion them like 
unto his glorious body.” Do we not “sit together” with 
them now “in the heavenly places” of spiritual thoughts, 
and-holy loves, and lofty hopes? ‘ We are come to the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” Aye, aye. Heaven 
and earth approximate in our minds, as the good men 
whom we love depart. When does heaven come nearest 
to our hearts? When we think of it as a golden empire, a 
flowery paradise—or as a scene where angels live in splen- 
dour, and seraphs burn with praise? No; nor even when we 
dwell upon it as a place where God is to be seen, for He is 
to be seen everywhere by the thoughtful and the pure in soul. 
But it is, when we think of it as the home of the loved 
ones—the home of all we have ever loved, either as they 
have appeared to us in books, or in their own living forms. 
When I think of heaven as the home of all the noble and 
generous spirits of whom I have read in history—the great 
benefactors of our race, who fought and died for the liberties 
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we enjoy; as the home of those mighty spirits whose 
writings have kindled all that is intellectual and moral 
within us—led us into the field of truth, and pointed our 
pathway to the skies; asthe home of our most loved authors 
and preachers—men who touched the deepest chords in our 
nature, and made us feel that life was great—truth was 
greater, and God transcending all; as the home of the 
tender parent—the beloved child—the loving sister—the 
faithful brother. 
Above all as the home of Jesus, the friend of friends, 


** Who, eighteen hundred years ago, was nailed 
For our adyantage on the bitter cross.” 


Yes, it is when we think of heaven as the home of such, 
that it comes with meaning and power to us. It seems to 
descend and spread its calm radiance over us, as the cloud 
upon Tabor of old; all bright, all absorbing, all enrapturing, 
we seem to breathe its gentle gales, to catch its kindling 
harmonies, to hear its high and spirited converse, and to 
feel that heaven even now is our home. 


NEARNESS OF HEAVEN. 


The nearness of heaven is suggested by the epithet “veil.” Christians, 
there is only a veil between us and heaven! A veil is the thinnest and 
frailest of all conceivable partitions. It is but a fine tissue, a delicate 
fibre of embroidery. It waves in the wind; the touch of a child may stir 
it, and accident rend it; the silent action of time will moulder it away. 
The veil that conceals heaven is only one embroidered existence, and, 
though fearfully and wonderfully made, it is only wrought out of our 
frail mortality. So slight is it that the puncture of a thorn, the touch of 
an insect’s sting, the breath of an infected atmosphere, may make it shake 
and fall. Ina bound, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, in the 
throb of a pulse, in the flash of a thought, we may start into disembodied 
spirits, glide unabashed into the company of great and mighty angels, 
pass into the light and amazement of eternity, know the great secret, gaze 
upon splendours which flesh and blood could not sustain, and which no 
words lawful for man to utter could describe! Brethren in Christ, there 
is but a step between you and death; between you and heaven there is 
but a veil.—C. Stanrorp. 
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Pomiletic Sketches on the Mook of 
Psalms, 


Our PurPosE.—Many learned and devout men have gone philologically through 
this TEHILIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results: 
of their inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To 
do the mere verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done,, 
would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its 
Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet received, 
and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best 
results of modern Biblical scholarship. 

Our MetHop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections FS lyy 
The History of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delinea- 
tion of living character, and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and 
reach the spirit of the words, is a knowledge of the men and circumstances 
that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil. — (2.) ANNoTATIONS of the 
passage. ‘his will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, 

hrase, or allusion that may occur.—(3.) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A 
Pecciaase of the main drift of an author is amongst the most essential condi- 
tions for interpreting his meaning.—(4.) The HomILETICs of the passage. This 
is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas that 
have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts, and indicate 
such sermonizing methods, as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Supsect: The Moral Degeneracy of Society. 


‘*Help, Lord ; for the godly man ceaseth ; 
For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 
They speak vanity every one with his neighbour : 
With flattering lips, and with a double heart, do they speak. 
The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips, 
And the tongue that speaketh proud things; 
Who have said, With our tongues will we prevail : 
Our lips are our own: who is lord over us? 
For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
Now will I arise, saith the Lord; 
I will set him in safety from him that puffeth at him. 
The words of the Lord are pure words : 
As silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 
Thou shalt keep them, O Lord, 
Thou shalt preserve them from this generation for ever. 
The wicked walk on every side, 
When the vilest men are exalted.”’—Psa, xii. 


History.—It is the general impression that David was the author 
of this Psalm, and there is no known reason for questioning the 
truth of this impression. Some have supposed that it was 
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written in view of his persecution by Saul, and others that it 
has a reference to the rebellion of Absalom, but the exact occa- 
sion is really unknown. There is nothing in the composition to 
indicate the exact time or circumstances. It is an elegy on the 
growing corruption of his nation. The poet king is appalled by 
the rottenness of the society around him, in which unscrupulous 
ambition appears to rule supreme, in which truth is scorned as 
ree and the god of lies is enthroned in the temple of men’s 
earts. 


ANNOTATIONS.—‘ To the chief musician on the eighth (or octave) 
Psalm of David.” This title is identical with that of the sixth 
psalm, except that Neginoth is here omitted. 

<E H elp, Lord; for the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful fail 

Jrom among the children of men.” Save, Jehovah, for the 

merciful ceaseth, the faithful fail from among the sons of men. 

Merciful and godly are in the highest sense equivalents. A 

genuinely merciful man is essentially a godly man. Such men, 

men of real spiritual worth, the writer regards as having gone 
from the land. This was his lament, and on this account he 

appeals to Jehovah for help. Where else can the good look in a 

degenerate age. 

They speak vanity every one with his neighbour: with flattering 

lips, and with a double heart do they speak.” Here are three 

signs of this moral degeneracy. Vanity—that is falsehood ; 
there was no truth in their conversation, and in their social 
intercourse with their ‘‘neighbours.” Thus the foundations 
of public confidence were sandy and unsound. Plattery.—‘ With 
flattering lips.” Heb.—‘‘ Lips of smoothness.” ‘Flattery is 

a species of falsehood; it is the ascription from some selfish 

motive of good qualities to others which they do not possess. 

Hypocrisy. ‘* With a double heart do they speak.” Or, as in 

the margin, ‘‘a heart and an heart.” The idea is, that they say 

and appear what they really are not. In truth, this “vanity,” 

‘‘ flattering,” and ‘‘ double heart,”’ are all the same thing—/aise- 

hood. Truth had gone from the land. 

“© The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips, and the tongue that speaketh 
proud things.” ‘*May Jehovah destroy all lips of smoothness, 
flattering lips (and every) tongue speaking great things, %.¢., 
speaking proudly, boasting.”  (Alexander.) The wish here 
expressed, that the Almighty would destroy falsehood and pride, 
does not necessarily imply a revengful spirit, but may express 
the devoutest philanthropy; the destruction of wickedness is 
the salvation of the wicked. 

“ Who have said, With our tongues will we prevail: our lips are our 
own: who is lord over us?” This is a further description of the 
false men that abounded in Judea. They indicate a swaggering 
and impious state of mind. They boasted of their oratory, and 
virtually said, ‘‘ Our tongues are our own, and by them we can 
accomplish what we will.” 

“© Tor the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will 
Larise, saith the Lord: Iwill set him in safety from him that puffeth 
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at him.’ These words imply that in those degenerate times the poor | 

were oppressed and in peril, and treated with insolence and con- 

tempt— puffed” at; and that on their behalf Jehovah would 
interpose. The verse is a promise of deliverance. 

The words of the Lord are pure words ; as silver tried ina furnace 

of earth, purified seven times.” The sayings of Jehovah are pure 

sayings, silver purged in a furnace of earth, refined seven times. 

The psalmist does not use the term commonly translated words, 

but one derived from the verb to say, with obyious allusion to 

the use of the verb itself in the preceding verse. What Jehovah 
there says, the promises there given, are here declared to be true, 
without any mixture, mistake, or falsehood. This is expressed 
by the favourite figure of pure metallic ore. The idea of extreme 
or perfect purity 1s conveyed by the idiomatic phrase, ‘‘ purified 
seven times,” i.e., repeatedly, or sevenfold, 7.e., completely. Com- 
pare Dan. iii. 19.” (Alewander.) Itis not clear what is meant 
by the expression, ‘‘ furnace of earth.” ‘* The language,” says 

Barnes, ‘‘does not mean that the furnace was made of earth, as 

would seem to be implied in our version, but that the ‘furnace,’ 

or laboratory was erected on the earth, or in the earth. It may 
refer to something like a crucible placed on the ground, around. 
which a fire of intense heat could be made. It 1s probable that. 

' some such structure would be made near the mines where ore 
was obtained, and that the ore would be thus purified from dross 
before it was removed.” 

“‘ Thou shalt keep them, O Lord, thou shalt preserve them from this 
generation for ever.” ‘Thou shalt keep them, the persons 
referred to in the fifth verse—the poor, the needy, and the 
suffering—from this generation.” This corrupt age, this age filled 
with flatterers and oppressors. ‘‘ For ever”—that is constantly. 
The yerse expresses the writer’s confidence in Jehoyah to shield 
and succour the good. 

“* The wicked walk on every side, when the vilest men are exalted.” The 
last clause of this verse has been variously translated. Theidea 
which it seems to me the whole verse is intended to express, is 
the general exaltation of wicked men, They were everywhere in 
the ascendant. So degenerate was society, that the worst men 
were the most elevated and the most honoured. 


a 
” 


ArcumMENT.—‘‘ This psalm consists of two parts, easily distinguished 
—a complaint with an expression of desire, and a promise with 
an expression of confidence and hope. The Psalmist laments 
the waning number of good men (ver. 2), and the abounding of 
iniquity (ver. 3), to which he desires and expects that God will 
put an end (ver. 4, 5). In answer to this prayer, he receives an 
assurance of protection and deliverance from the righteous 
(ver. 6), on which he rests as infallibly certain (ver. 7), and 
consoles himself under present circumstances (ver, 8).” 


Hominerics.—Homiletically, the poem is a picture of a morally 
rotten age. The deyout author felt himself living in corrupt. 
times, surrounded on all hands by the untrue, the unrighteous, 
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and the undevout. The grand subject of the whole is the moral 
degeneracy of his age, 


HIS moral degeneracy appears in this Psalm in three 
aspects. 


I. As a FAcr FOR DEVOUT LAMENTATION. “Help, 
Lord ”—“ Saye, Jenovah,” &c. Three things seem to 
impress the writer with the corruption of his times. 

First: The absence of the true. ‘The godly man 
ceaseth, the faithful fail.’ Phrases these which represent 
men of true spiritual worth, but these men were gone from 
Judea.* They had been; David had seen and known them, 
but they were not, they were gone. Gone! How? 
There are three ways in which good men depart from a 
country. Sometimes by emigration; they go to other lands. 
Sometimes by death; they pass into the higher world. And 
sometimes by apostacy. ‘hrough yielding to temptations 
they lose their spiritual worth and fall into corruption and 
crime. In all these ways good men no doubt departed from 
Israel, and in all these ways good men are constantly 
departing from amongst us. Thus “the godly cease and 
the faithful fail from among the children of men.” 

Secondly: Zhe presence of the false. 'The false—the men 
of “vanity,” of “ flattering lips,” of “double hearts ”’— 
were teeming around him. From the second, the third, 
the fourth, and the fifth verses the characteristics of these 
morally false men are discoverable (1.) They were vain. 
“They speak vanity.”” They were hollow-hearted men, 
and there was no reality in their utterances. (2.) They 
were obsequious. They had “ flattering lips.” To gain 
their selfish ends they administered to the vanity of their 
neighbours. (3.) They were insincere. ,“‘ A double heart.” 
They spoke one thing and meant another. (4.) They were 
proud. With their tongue they spoke “ proud things.” 
And they haughtily boasted of the power of their speech. 
“‘ With our tongue we will prevail: our lips are our own: 
who is lord over us?” (5.) They were cruel. This is im- 
plied in the fifth verse. “ For the oppression of the poor,”’ 
&c. In all morally false men you will find such character- 
istics as. these ; wickedness has many phases. Men with 


* See the Leading Homily. ; 
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these grim attributes of depravity David saw everywhere 
about him. What a spectacle for a devout eye! 

Thirdly: The eaaltation of the vile. “The wicked walk 
on every side, when the vilest men are exalted.” Wicked 
men not only abounded, but they occupied positions of 
eminence and influence. Such were the corrupt times over 
which David now pours his devout lamentation. And what, 
in truth, could be more lamentable than to see a whole people 
sailing down on the black and swelling sea of depravity 
under the gathering storm of Divine justice? This moral 
degeneracy appears— 


II. As A REASON FoR Drvryz rnvTERPosITION. This 
Divine interposition is— 

First: Prayed for. The breath of the writer’s prayer 
comes out in the first and in the third verses. ‘“ Help, 
Lord ’’—save, Jehovah, “ The Lord shall cut off all flatter- 
ing lips”—may the Lord cut off all flattering lips, &e. 
Where else could David look but to heaven? Who but: 
Jehovah could arrest the rushing and ever accumulating 
stream of depravity ? What arm but his could bear up the 
tottering nation? What word but his could reform a corrupt 
people ? This man looked where all should look in such 
circumstances—to heaven, whence alone help can come. 

Secondly : Divinely promised. ‘ For the oppression of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith 
the Lord: I will set him im safety from him that puffeth at 
him.” This comes as an answer to the prayer. “ Before 
they call I will answer.’’ Sooner or later the Father of 
infinite mercy will interpose for his oppressed people. He 
will crush the oppressor and save the oppressed. ‘I have 
surely seen the affliction of my people which are in Egypt, 
and have heard their ery, by reason of their taskmasters, 
for I know their sorrows.”’ Not always will moral corrup- 
tion reign and revel on this globe. 

Thirdly : Heartily expected. ‘“ Thou shalt keep them, O 
Lord; thou shalt preserve them from this generation for 
ever.” After his prayer came the promise, and after the 
promise came this assurance—that God would take care of 
his children. ‘ Thou shalt keep them” from falling into 
the corruptions of the age, and from falling into the miseries 
of perdition. The good are ever secure. Omnipotence is 
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their guardian. God Himself is their refuge and strength. 
This moral degeneracy appears— 


III. As suGGEstinG BY CONTRAST THE EXCELILENCY OF 
Gopv’s Worv. “The words of the Lord are pure words, 
as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times.” 
The words of the corrupt persons referred to in the second, 
third, and fourth verses suggested, no doubt, to the writer’s 
mind, by the law of contrast, the transcendent excellency of 
God’s utterances. Their words were empty and in every way 
unreliable, but God’s words are trustworthy. All his say- 
ings are true and faithful. 

First: His words are unmixed with falsehood. They are 
“pure words.” They express truth, and nothing but truth. 
There is not a particle of falsehood or error in them. This 
could not be predicated of any human utterances. The 
words of the best men are more or less mixed. Mixed with 
the errors of ignorance, if not with the errors of intentional 
deceitfulness. He knows all things, and it is not possible for 
Him to lie, therefore his words are wnmixed truth. 

Secondly: His words have been thoroughly tested. ‘ As 
silver tried in a furnace of earth purified seven times.” The 
word seven in the Scriptures denotes perfection. The truth 
of his words have been sufficiently tested. ‘The word of 
the Lord is tried.” Ah, how thoroughly it has been tried 
during six thousand years! Tried by the fires of persecu- 
tion, tried in the furnace of hostile criticism, tried in the 
profoundest experiences of the good in all ages. What a 
blessing to know that amidst all the false words of men that 
load our atmosphere, and stream from our press, there are 
“pure words ”—words of unmixed truth. Let us trust them 
and try by them all human words. The Bible, and the 
Bible only, contains God’s “ pure words.” ‘These are the 
words not only to renovate corrupt individuals but corrupt 
nations too. Let rulers make them their guide in all the 
measures they propose and in all the laws they enact. 
They teach better far 

‘«The solid rules of civil government, 
In their majestic, unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece or Rome. 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat— , 
These only, with our law, best form a king.” ——MILTon. 


A Bomiletic Glance at the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 


The student is requested to keep in mind the following things, which will throw much 
light upon the Epistle. First: The circumstances of the writer when he wrote. He 
was a prisoner in Rome, During his residence there, in ‘‘ his own hired house’? 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31), from the spring a.p. 61 to 63, he wrote the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and to the Ephesians. It is generally supposed that this 
Epistle to the Ephesians was the first he wrote during his imprisonment. Secondly: 
The circumstances of the persons addressed. They lived, it is thought, in Ephesus, 
an illustrious city in the district of Iona, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and about 
the middle of the western coast of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor, It had 
attained in Paul’s day such a distinction as in popular estimation to be identified with 
the whole of the Roman province of Asia. It was the centre of the worship of the 
great goddess Diana. Paul resided here on two different occasions. The first, a.p. 54, 
for a very short period (Acts xviii. 19—21); the second, for a period of more than two 
years. The persons therefore addressed in this letter are those whom he had converted 
from paganism, and in whom he felt all the interest of a spiritual father. Thirdly: The 
purpose of the letter. The aim of the Epistle seems to be to set forth the origin and 
development of the Church of Christ, and to impress those Ephesian Christians, who 
lived under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, with the unity and beauty of a 
temple transcendently more glorious. For the minute critical exegesis of this apostolic 
encyclical, we direct our readers to the commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, 
Jowett, Harless, Stier, Eadie, Hodge, and, last though not least, Ellicott. Our aim 
will be to draw out; classify, and set in homiletie order, the Divine ideas reached by the 
critical aid of such distinguished scholars. 


Supszect: Intercessory Prayer. 


“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named. That he would grant you, according to the riches of 
his glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.” 
—Lphes. iii. 14—19. 


Annorations.— For this cause.” Tovrov xdpw. This seems to have been 
repeated from the first verse. What is the cause 2 What is the special 
reason which now prompts him to pray for the Ephesians? It will be 
found in the preceding verses, and in the preceding verses there are two 
things, either of which, or both, might form the cause: (1) Common 
Christian fellowship—“ They were with him builded together for a 
habitation of God through the Spirit.” (2) His trials as their minister. 
These are referred to in the verse immediately preceding this passage, 
“Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, 
which is your glory.” He may mean, therefore, either “Because we 
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are fellow members of the same spiritual system, I pray for you,” or 
‘Lest you shouldbe discouraged at my tribulations as an apostle I 
pray for you.” Both might have been elements in the cawse. 

“T bow my knees.” This seems to have been the common posture of prayer. 
(2 Chron. vi. 13; Dan. vi. 10; Luke xxii. 21; Acts vii. 60, ix. 40, 
xx. 26, xxi. 5.) It sgems to us also to be a natural and a becoming 
posture. It indicates reverence, humility, and entreaty of soul. 

“ Unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are not supported by the best authorities, and interrupt the con- 
nection of the passage, which contains (if we may so speak on a very 
deep and solemn subject) a kind of play upon the Greek words for 
Sather and family, pater and patria. It is not possible to express this 
simply and directly in English. ‘I bend my knees to the Father, from 
whom every earthly and heavenly relationship, every fatherhood and 
Sutherland, has its name and support.” “It is from pater that every 
patria derives its appellation: ovk dd nudv avijOev dvw, adr dvwdey 
nev eis nuds.” (Di. Cotton, Bishop of Calcutta.) 

“Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” Of whom—that 
is, of the Father. Whether raca marpid should be rendered “every 
family,” or the ‘‘ whole family,” is a disputed point. The best modern 
critics, however, are inclined to the former. Ellicott renders it, “every 
race in heaven and on earth.” The word “race,” however, must be re- 
stricted to the intelligent creation. Paul would scarcely call God the 
Father of brutes and of reptiles. He is the Father of all souls. It is 
suggested by some biblical students that the phrase, heaven and earth, 
here stands for the two great sections into which the human race was 
then divided—Jew and Gentile. 

“ According to the riches of his glory.’’ Tobrov rhs 56éns stands for the 
Sulness of the divine perfections. The glory of God is his goodness. ‘The 
apostle prays that God would deal with the Ephesians according to the 
abundance of his goodness. 

“To be strengthened with might.” Avydwer kparawOjva. Avydwec may 
be rendered adverbially, “powerfully strengthened”; or it may be 
rendered “‘as to power,’’ indicating the principle which was to be con- 
firmed or strengthened ; or “with power,” as expressing the gift to be 
communicated through the Holy Spirit.” (Hodge.) hs 

“In the inner man.” “Bis rév éow dvOpwrov—into the inner man.” (Lillie 

' eott.) The “inner man” here is the rational, moral—ego, that without 
which man would be no moral personality, without responsibility; an 
animal, nothing more. 

“ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.’ Such expressions as 
these are of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. The soul of 
the Christian is represented as the residence of God, sometimes as 
Father, sometimes as Son, and sometimes as the Holy Ghost. Without 

‘figure, he dwells in us whom we love most. But love for a being 
requires faith in Him; faith not only in his existence, but in his good- 
ness and transcendent moral beauty. 
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“ That ye being rooted and grounded in love.” “Ye having been rooted and 
grounded in love.” (Eilicott.) He who is well rooted and grounded in 
love for Christ will, as intimated before, have Christ dwelling in the 
heart. 

“ May be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height ; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge.”’ The love of Christ means here, not our love towards Christ, but 
his love towards us. And how great is this! Intellectwally it has 
dimensions—“ height, breadth, depth,’ &c., which transcend know- 
ledge; but emotionally it is to be known by possessing its quality and 
feeling its influence. The love of Christ is intellectually a knowledge 
surpassing, but morally it is a knowledge attaining, love. 
That ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.” ‘The words els war 
7d TANpwua TOO Geo, are not properly translated ‘with all the fulness 
of God,’ but ‘unto the complete fulness of God.’ This is the standard 
which is to be reached.” (Hodge.) ‘The fulness of God is that excel- 
lence,” says Chrysostom, “of which God Himself is full.” Man is to 
aim at nothing less than conformity to God. ‘Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


6 


Homitetics.—In the whole passage we have Christian philanthropy and 
prayer. The apostle who was a philanthropist of the highest type here 
prays not for himself, but for others; and prays not for mere secondary 
and non-essential blessings, but for blessings permanent and vital. Let 
us attend to this zntercessory prayer of his. 


TRUE minister is a true philanthropist, and will, like 

Christ, not only vicariously suffer for others, as we have 
seen but will ever make intercessions for others. Intercessory 
prayer is the rarest and highest type of prayer. In answer to 
objections that are raised against it, four facts are ever to be 
kept in view. 

First : It is an instinct of social love. Self-love urges a man 
to pray for himself, social love prompts the soul to address 
Heaven on behalf of others. What more natural than for a 
loving mother to pray for her suffering child, a loving pastor for 
his people, a loving citizen for his country? What is natural is 
divine. 

Secondly: Jt is a soul discipline. Nothing exerts a higher 
influence upon the soul than the realization of the Divine 
presence in prayer; this quickens and hallows it. In inter- 
cessory prayer, however, there is this, and something more ; 
there is the taking of the soul out of the circle of itself, and 
expanding it with earnest, loving sympathies for others. Inter- 
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cession lifts the spirit into fellowship with that God who careth 
for all, 

Thirdly : It is a manifest Christian. duty. We are not is 
commanded in Scripture to.pray for others, but we have the 
highest examples—Moses, Abraham, Paul, Christ. 

Fourthly : It has been crowned with wonderful success. The 
Bible abounds with examples. “Peter was kept in prison; 
but prayer was made without ceasing of the Church unto God 
for him, And when Peter was come to himself, he said, Now I 
know of a surety that the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. And he came to the 
house of Mary, where many were gathered together, praying.” 
This is only a specimen :— 

“Fer what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 


If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves, and those who call them friend ?”’ 


Observe in this intercession— 


I. Tue Gop rnvoxep. Whois He? 

First: He is a Father. “I bow my knees unto the Father.” 
In the New Testament the Fatherhood of God is revealed. 
Christ speaks of Him as the Father, and in his ideal prayer 
He is addressed as “Our Father.’ In this character Paul 
here addresses Him. We see good reason for this. (1.) It 
makes the object of prayer intelligible to the mind. Infinite 
Creator, Universal Sovereign, Absolute Proprietor, and Dis- 
poser, what finite mind can understand these characters? But 
a Father all know, paternity engaged the first attention, excited 
the first feelings, started the first thoughts. A child understands 
what a father is. (2.) It makes the object of prayer attractive 
to the mind. Creator, Sovereign, Judge, are these attractive P 
By no means. They overawe, confound, repel. But fatherhood 
is attractive. The child joyously leaps into the arms of its 
father. Iustead of cringing fear, there is filial love and bound- 
less confidence. (3.) It makes the object of prayer transform- 
ative to the mind. Who has such a transformative power as the 
parent? Fatherhood moulds all characters, fashions history. 
Children naturally imitate the father they love. Are not these 
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good reasons why we should look to God as a Father, and address 
Him as such. 

Secondly: He is the Father of all holy intelligences. ‘Of 
whom the whole family.” Or every family, every race in 
heaven or on earth. We have said in our notes that the 
expression must be limited to the intelligent creation, for he 
could not with propriety be called the Father of the irrational ; 
we must go farther, and say that the expression must be limited to 
the holy races of his intelligent creation, for He would not be the 
Father of the rebellious and the profane. A family relationship 
exists between all the holy intelligences, and God is the Father 
of all—Father of unfallen angels and redeemed men. And 
although “ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” may be out of its 
place in this passage, still it expresses a fact everywhere else 
revealed, that God is the Father of man’s Redeemer, as well as 
of all other holy ones inthe universe. Whata family is God's! 
loving, immense, ever multiplying, harmonious, and everblest. 

Thirdly : He is the Father possessing boundless bountihood. 
Paul speaks of the “riches of his glory! What is the glory 
of God? Not his power, not his wisdom, not his wealth, 
not his dominion, but his goodness. When Moses prayed, “I 
beseech thee show me thy glory,’ what was the answer? “TI 
will cause all my goodness to pass before thee,” as if He had 
said, “ My goodness is my glory.” And this ‘goodness of his 
is inexhaustible. ‘The riches.” It is higher than all heavens, 
itis deeper than all hells. Its majestic billows roll under all 
Gehennas. Observe in this intercession of Paul— 


IJ. Tam goop txvoxrep. What blessings did he seek? 

First : Divine strength of soul. ‘To be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man.” (1.) Every man has an 
“inner man”—the moral ego of his being. It is this inner man 
that interests humanity in God, duty, immortality. (2.) This 
inner man wants moral strength. It is enfeebled, it is crushed 
by sin. It is the slave of the appetite ; it is “carnally sold to 
sin.” It wants strength to rise to its true lordship over the body, 
and to its rightful relation to God and his universe. How 
morally weak is the “inner man”—the very stamina of 
humanity. (3.) This moral strength must come from God. He 
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who quickeneth all things, must quicken this inner man, now 
dead in trespasses and sin. It can find help in no other way ; 
its ery is, “O wretched mam that I am, who can deliver from 
this bondage and death?” 

Secondly : The indwelling of Christ. “That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith.’ There is no mystery 
about the indwelling of Christ. The heart that loves Him 
supremely holds Him as its constant guest. As the author lives 
in the loving student, as the parent lives in the loving child, so 
in the same way, but in a higher degree, Christ lives in his 
loving disciples. His thoughts are their thoughts, his spirit 
is their inspiration, his character is the very sun that quickens, 
lightens, and beautifies their being. 

Thirdly: Stability of love. “That ye being rooted and 
grounded in love.” ‘There is a love for Christ which is not 
rooted nor grounded ; it is a passing sentiment, which, like a 
bubble, is thrown up on the stream of circumstances. The love 
of genuine Christianity is a rvoted love. Rooted—not in some- 
thing that can change and decay, but in the immutable excel- 
lence of God. O, to have all the fibres of the inner man struck 
into the divine character, and rooted in God! Then, and not 
till then, will the soul be as the tree “ planted by the rivers of 
water,” &c. A religion whose love is not rooted, is (1) without 
life, (2) growth, (3) fruit, (4) permanence. 

Fourthly : The comprehending of love. “That ye may be 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” Christ’s love is intellectually 
immeasurable, ‘‘who by searching can find it out?” And yet 
though it passeth the knowledge of the intellect, there is a 
sense in which it can and must be known—known as a matter 
of consciousness—known as an all-controlling power. “The 
love of Christ constraineth me, because I thus judge,” &e. 

Fifthly : The reaching of divine perfection. ‘That ye might 
be filled with all the fulness of God ”—that ye might be filled 
up with the fulness of God. The idea is that you may “be per- 
fect even as God is perfect,” This is the standard set before us ; 
we are to be holy, even as God is holy. Infinitely high as this 
is, nothing lower will meet the cravings of our moral nature, or 
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the full unfoldment of our endlessly advancing being. Heaven 
has predestinated us to be conformed to the image of God. 
(Romans xviii. 29.) 

Such was Paul’s intercessory prayer. Let us seek that divine 
philanthropy which made him such a mediator between God 
and man, The priesthood of this philanthropy is what we 
want. Avaunt to all others! They are impious impostors, pro- 
fane intruders. The priesthood of Christian philanthropy is 
the only divine priesthood in the universe. 


Germs of Ghought. 


THE BYEWAYS OF THE BIBLE.—No. XII. 
Supsnot: The Unbelieyf of Christ’s Brethren. 
“Neither did his brethren believe in him.”—John vii, 5. 
Anulpsis of Homily the Eight Hundred and Thirteenth. 


HO were these “brethren” of the Lord? Were they, 
according to the most obvious and natural interpretation 
of the expression, other children of his mother Mary by Joseph 
her husband ; or were they, according to an interpretation which 
the usage of Scripture cannot be said to forbid, only his near 
relatives or kinsmen? It is a point on which absolute demon- 
stration either way seems to be out of our power. If s0, it 
appears to follow, inevitably, that the question is entirely 
without practical importance, and is an indirect proof, therefore, 
amongst many others, of how little we have to do, in the 
matter of salvation, with any one except Christ. No question 
affecting Christ himself, as this question affects his own mother, 
is thus left in the dark. 
In all this cloudiness, however, there is a streak of blue sky. 
These “brethren” of the Lord were undoubtedly his nearest 
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male relatives among men. All are agreed upon this. Their 
unbelief, therefore, in Him and his mission isa highly significant 
fact ; and may be profitably employed to illustrate two remark- 
able truths—viz., that our blessed Lord, in working out our 
redemption, owed next to nothing to man’s sympathy, and 
nothing at all to man’s help. We purpose to make these two 
truths the two divisions of our subject. 


I. He OWED NEXT TO NOTHING To MAN’s symMpPaTHy. A man’s 
own relations, of all men, are those who ought to manifest this. 
They are his own flesh and blood in a pre-eminent sense. To 
feel for him is only a single step beyond feeling for themselves. 
The condition, indeed, of our relatives, whether good or bad, is 
like the condition of our garments. Rightly or wrongly, men 
judge us to a certain extent by that test. They respect a man 
with respectable relatives something as they respect a good coat ; 
and not altogether, in either case, without warrant. Besides 
which, we are all practically the richer or poorer, as a rule, 
according as we have rich relatives or poor ones. Even a wise 
selfishness, therefore, should induce us to sympathise with our 
kin, let alone the unselfish influence of natural love. And this 
is felt and acted on by mankind. We are troubled by the 
troubles of our relatives in a peculiar manner and degree ; and 
we do that for the inner circle of our relatives which we should 
never think of doing for the circle beyond them. Not but that 
this outer circle also is benefited in this way. Family affection 
cements together not the family only, but the state ; and gives a 
xind of family solidity and coherence to the whole. 

But this common privilege of humanity was denied to our 
Lord ; and that, without fault of his own. His own nearest 
relatives did not believe in Him, or respect Him. [rom the 
preceding verses we discover, that they were aware, to a certain 
extent, of his pretensions, and that they had heard of his 
miraculous doings and of those who believed in Him as his 
disciples ; but all they do themselves is to dare Him to go to 
Judea. “Jf thou do these things, show thyself to the world.” 
(Ver. 4.) A bitter enemy might have spoken as his kinsfolk 
did in this case. In fact, the Pharisees, in Matt. xvi. 1, the 
chief priests, in Matt. xxvii. 41—43, and the Roman soldiers, 
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in Matt. xxvii. 29, did not show greater want of sympathy, 
though their cruelty was more gross. In all cases He was 
treated as one who had his claims to make good. 

At the same time we are by no means to condemn our Lord’s 
brethren as though destitute of natural affection. They were rather 
perplexed than estranged ; their words were against Him in 
some measure because their feelings were not with Him. It was 
much the same on that other occasion, when these same 
brethren came with his mother, and said, “He is mad.” They 
were so far from sharing his feelings, which is what sympathy 
consists in, that they could not even comprehend them. So 
great was the chasm, in this respect, between those nearest Him 
and Himself. He moved alone amongst men. There was one 
world of feeling around Him. There was another world of 
feeling within Him. Much went out from the one; how 
much—or, rather, how little—came in from the other! 


II. He owED NOTHING TO MAN’S HELP. The rare instances 
in which He did receive a little sympathy will be sufficient to 
show this. Take the well-known confession of Simon Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 16) as one example of this truth. Having inquired 
the opinion of the world, probably by way of showing us how 
little it understood Him, the Lord turns next to his Church : 
“Whom say ye that I am?” For once there is a throb of 
sympathy from another heart to his own—from the outer feeling 
to that within, And is there not a marked appreciation of it 
in the instant fervour of Christ’s reply: “Blessed are thou, 
Simon Barjona,” &e. Like cold water on a thirsting tongue, so 
it fell on his heart. Like water spilt on the ground, so the next 
moment it was gone. When the Saviour proceeded to those 
topics which we know to be the especial characteristics of his 
Messiahship, and the very heart and core of the Gospel, Peter 
was utterly at a loss, and, instead of the language of sympathy, 
ventured on that of rebuke. “Get thee behind me, Satan, for _ 
thou art an offence unto me ”—literally, a stumbling-block, a 
scandal, an impediment. Not only, therefore, was there no 
help ; there was the very opposite of help—there was hindrance, 
and that to a degree which was worthy of being connected with 
the great adversary himself. 
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Another illustration is furnished us in the memorable scene 
of Gethsemane. The disciples on that occasion so far sym- 
pathized with their Master as to catch the infection of his 
grief; but their sorrow, compared with his, was like the effects 
of a violent tempest on a little rock-pool and on the ocean. 
Their sorrow could sleep—his could not. They were unable to 
watch—He could do nothing else. Their agitation scarcely dis- 
turbed themselves—his reached up to heaven itself, and brought 
an angel down to his help ; which is an evidence, by the way, even 
taken alone, of the nothingness of their help. That all but 
fainting, yet Divine, humanity, those three loving yet slum- 
bering disciples, that gracious ministering angel, give us a true 
picture and representation of the whole ministry of our Lord. 
All along the power of his endurance was more or less on the 
strain ; all along his ability to endure came not from below but 
above. Man’s help, the help of his disciples, of his nearest 
kinsmen, even of his own mother herself (Luke'll. 49, John ii. 4), 
had been only the help of a lagging companion, of a blind guide, 
of a sleeping sentinel, of blundering love, at the best—a pro- 
digious increase, in fact, and not a diminution, of the difficulties 
of his course. It was not by his brethren, but notwithstanding 
them, that He effected his great work. 

Consider, therefore, in conclusion, the exceeding greatness of 
that work—lI mean its exceeding cost to Himself. We often 
speak, and speak rightly, of the atoning sacrifice of Christ’s 
death. Those are right who remind us, also, of the continuous 
sacrifice of his life. This lonely, companionless, arduous, mis- 
understood life of sorrows was all part of the Saviour’s offering, 
part of the purchase of our peace. All the sufferings of Christ, 
and not the last only, were endured for our sakes. It was the 
last step of all, no doubt, that sealed all. The bitterest portion 

_of the cup was, most assuredly, in its dregs. There would have 
been no atonement, no redemption, no saving efficacy, we are 
often taught, without the actual shedding of Christ’s blood. 
Not even the cross itself was sufficient for this end. It was 
the death on the cross that summed all. But for that very 
reason, also, all that was summed up there had its place and its 
weight, and was one part, therefore, and an important, part of 
the many “‘stripes” He endured. May we not even say, that 
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without these the satisfaction would have been incomplete ?. 
How could the dregs have been partaken of unless the rest of 
the cup were first drained ? The thing to be noticed, therefore, is 
this, that in that whole sacrifice, that whole life of endurance, 
the Saviour was unaided and alone. When grief hopes for 
nothing else it hopes for sympathy at the least. No one had 
less of this than He who lived and died for mankind ! 
Maruematicus, M.A., 
Formerly Chaplain Trin. Coll. Camb. 


THE FOREIGN PULPIT.—No. XI 
Supsect: The World’s Sorrow the Disciple’s Joy. 


“And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars,’ &c.—Luke xxi. 25—36. 


Analysis of Pomily the Eight Hundred and Fourteenth. 


HESE words are prophetical. But Scripture never predicts 
things that are merely accidental. What it predicts is 
always necessary, as being a part of the purpose and plan of 
God—absolute, as being of the very nature of God. Hence it 
comes to pass that the predictions of Scripture are ever being 
fulfilled in new modes. When, now, the Lord predicts, in this 
passage, his return and the prelude to it, and that all this would 
fill the world with alarm, but would encourage his disciples and 
occasion them to lift up their heads, it comes to pass because it 
cannot possibly be otherwise. 

Why is that which fills the world with alarm a ground of 
rejoicing to the disciples of the Lord? Answer: Because only 
by the destruction of that on which the world relies can that be 
built up which the disciples of the Lord hope for. This can be 
proved from the history of past times and from our own ex- 
perience. 


I. THe Proor FRoM HISTORY. First: From the first the 
disciples hoped for the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
Now, the Lord says that the establishment of his kingdom will 
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pre-suppose the destruction of the national sanctuary of Israel 
and of their holy city, and moreover the overthrow of the 
Israelitish commonwealth. This would, of course, fill the whole 
Israelitish world with alarm. The disciples, too, who also 
belonged to this commonwealth would feel a similar alarm. 
We now see clearly how needful it was that the old form of the 
earthly kingdom of Israel should pass away if Christianity was 
not to languish in the form of a Jewish sect. The survivors of 
the disciples saw, too, that those turmoils and alarms were the 
beginning of redemption. 

Secondly: And now the leaven of the Gospel begins to leaven 
the heathen world. The world-wide Roman empire begins to 
totter. Wild hordes from the North wrest the sceptre of Rome, 
What an alarm to the whole Roman world! The Christians, 
too, who were mostly Romans, were dismayed at the disasters that 

‘befel the state. But it was needful that it should be so. For, 
first, the kingdom of God, in order to fulfil its purpose, must 
assume a visible form—the Church. But the Church could not 
have fulfilled its purpose and commission as the servant of the 
Roman emperors. It was needful for the Church to become free 
by the overthrow of the Roman empire. Secondly, it was need- 
ful that Christianity should be grafted. on a fresh and vigorous 
stock. This those wild Northern people who filled the Roman 
world with alarm were. 

Thirdly: The power of the Popes took the place in our 
nation once held by the power of the Emperors. This kingdom, 
too, became corrupt. Then came the Reformation. An Evan- 
gelical Church needed to be formed. This would not have been 
possible if the Romish power had still retained its hold. The 
religious movement needed to assume the shape it did, needed 
to loosen the hold of this kingdom, and if this had not been 
done as it was the Evangelical Church would not have been the 
result of the movement. And so will it be in time to come, 
Many things on which the world relies will have to be destroyed 
that that for which the disciples hope, the kingdom of God, may 
be built up. In order to understand this the disciples need to 
pray for the enlightening of the eyes of their understanding. 
This has not always been their attitude. They have too often 
mixed the earthly and the heavenly. It has often been said, 
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for example, that the Church cannot exist apart from State. 
support, and so on, These errors have their source in something. 
to which we will now turn our thoughts. 


II. THE PROOF FROM INWARD EXPERIENCE. First: We have 
so far regarded the world and the disciples of Jesus as opposites 
and contraries ; but in reality we belong to both fellowships. 
We would not indeed forsake our Lord. “Thou knowest that I 
love thee.” But we bear about in us much that is of this 
world, too—i.e., much that is ungodly and sinful. The world is 
in us. And here, too, accordingly it holds that over that which 
alarms and troubles the carnal, or old, man, the spiritual, or new, 
man must rejoice. 

Secondly : For only through the destruction of that on which 
the old man relies can that be built up for which the new man 
hopes. The new man hopes that the Lord will come to him 
and be formed in him ever more completely. But that can only 
come to pass when the old man dies; and by what is the old 
man slain ?—by the cross, by the sorrows of life, by the blighting 
of our hopes. The cross is an alarm and trouble to the world 
within us, a joy to the disciple of Christ within us. The heart 
must first break in death before a ransomed spirit can go to 
heaven, ‘That which fills the world with alarm gives the dis- 
ciples of the Lord joy and salvation. 

Dr. Puirr, Professor and University Preacher in Bonn. 
By Rh. Vaueuan Pryce, M.A., LL.B. 


——~<> — 


Supsect: Denial of Sin and Confession of Sin with their 
Respective Consequences. 


“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
notin us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 


sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’’—1 John i. 8, 9. . 


Analysis of Bomily the Eight Hundred and Hilteenth. 


AN is continually making mistakes concerning sin ; and 
although the definition of sin as being “the transgression 
of the law” seems too plain and explicit to admit of mis- 
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apprehension, yet is his liability to error as to his own spiritual 
state apparently in no way lessened upon that account. 

The fact is that moral evil takes up forms so various and 
disguises so subtle and deceptive that, to minds already clouded 
by sin, it is no easy matter to discern the evil from the good. It 
was under a disguise that sin first gained entrance into the _ 
world. Hence misapprehensions. 

But here we have a text calculated to correct any error into 
which we may have fallen. The actual relation if which we 
stand to sin is briefly and concisely stated. “If we say we 
have no sin,” &c. Observe then— 

I) Tar Devytan or Sin.—“If we say,” &e. 
Il. Irs Consequrncze.—* We deceive,” &c. 

II. Tue Conression or Srn.—“ If we confess,” &c. 

IV. Irs Coysequence.— He is faithful,” &c. 

Notice, then— 


I. Taz penrat or sin. ‘If we say that we have no sin,” &c. 

To the enlightened Christian mind it is a matter of wonder how 
any sane man could deny his own sinfulness. But, such is the 
fact. There have always been persons of this class—who have 
virtually arrogated to themselves a character of unspotted 
sanctity ; who have, in fact, if not in word, said, “ We have no 
sin.” This, however, admits of being accomplished in two 
ways. 
First: Some claim an absolute exemption from sin. Such 
were the Pharisees of old. They observed with painful exacti- 
tude the letter of the Jaw. They went even beyond its ordinary 
requirements in their tithings and fastings. And having done 
this, they facilely lapsed into the delusion that their lives were 
sinless, Did they not think themselves “‘ whole,” and as there- 
fore “needing not the physician?” Were they not, in their own 
conceit, “the righteous”? We all remember the case of the 
Pharisee who went up to the temple to pray, and how he spent 
the time, during which he should have prayed, in telling God 
how good he was. 

And the notion of supererogation, which underlies a certain 
form of modern Pharisaism, involves the same dangerous deceit. 
That the Pharisees had a.certain sort of righteousness, was in- 
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disputable, and was even admitted by our Lord. But was it 
sufficient ? Could it avail for justification before God? &c. 
Our Lord's dictum and condemnation shall be our only response. 
“ Except your righteousness,” &c. But— 

Secondly : Some say they have no sin, by claiming a relative 
exemption from sin. They lay stress upon their religious 
observances, their morality, their benevolence, their fair-dealing, 
&c. In avoiding big sins, they seem to think they have avoided 
altogether everything sufficiently bad to deserve the designation. 
Looking upon little sins as scarcely sinful, they have learnt to 
rest content with a partial obedience to God’s law—an obedience 
which may have won for them a fair name among men, but 
which, because partial, will avail them nothing before God. They 
forget that it has been written: ‘“‘ He that keepeth the whole 
law and yet offendeth in one point, is guilty of all.” And so, 
practically they set up a false plea, and say, “‘ We have no sin.” 
“ But if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.’ This brings us to notice— 


II. THE CONSEQUENCE OF THIS DENIAL OF SIN. ‘ We deceive 
ourselves,” &c. In worldly matters to be deceived is a grave 
consideration. For a man to be on the wrong tack, to be wholly 
mistaken, even in matters temporal, is a fearful misfortune. 
But in eternal things, in relation to the grand spiritual realities 
ofan endless future, in the matter of salvation and life-everlasting, 
to be mistaken, to be wholly deceived, is a misfortune unspeak- 
ably more terrific! And yet, to have been deluded, deceived, 
duped, and that by one’s very self ; to have wholly missed the 
truth, and perished in the mistake, is the fearful consequence of 
denying our sinfulness. or thus to deny our sin is— 

First : To deny indisputable facts. Secondly: To deny the 
infallible testimony of the Word of God. Thirdly: To deny 
the moral propriety of the scheme of redemption. The whole 
need not a physician, &c. Nosinner,no Saviour, “ Therefore, 
if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” But observe— 


Ill. THE conFEssion or sin. “If we confess our sin,” 
dic. We have seen the consequence of our denial of our sin. 
Now, what is the result of a contrary course? For in such 
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contrary course of conduct our duty clearly lies. If we would 
be saved, we must confess our sin. Having done wrong, our 
first duty is the confession of the wrong. Reason dictates such 
a course. ‘Sin is an outrage upon God. But its denial is a 
much greater outrage. Confession of sin is, therefore, a primary 
Christian duty. The rule of life is, “If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” But the condition, upon which the 
promise is made to depend, must be fulfilled. Without con- 
fession of sin, its forgiveness is impossible. This was evidently 
the Psalmist’s conviction. ‘I said I will confess my trans- 
gressions, and so thou forgavest the iniquity of my sins.” It 
was this which Jehovah required of the Jewish people. (Jer. 
ii. 12, et seq.) Hence, indeed, the prodigal son is no sooner 
returned, than he exclaims, “Father I have sinned,” &e. 
Hence, also, in every rightly constituted liturgy, public con- 
fession of sin to God will form the first act of devotion by 
which the worshipper will be led to approach God. A sin un- 
confessed is a sin unforgiven. And why? Because it is only 
as we penitently acknowledge our sin that we can have any 
right to expect that such sin shall find remission. But the 
condition upon which pardon is extended to us is an easy 
condition. Reason and gratitude alike suggest it. We have 
but to confess our guilt, and then, unspeakable joy! we have 
the immutable promise of the Son of God that such sin shall 
not only be remitted, but also for ever purged away. ‘‘If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” But observe, in 
conclusion— 


IV. Tue CONSEQUENCE OF CONFESSION OF SIN. “ He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un 
righteousness.” Yes, He is “faithful.” A promise once mad. 
by Christ is never broken. Unlike man—unlike the world— 
unlike Satan! They promise much, but give little. Man ie 
frequently perfidious cr forgetful., But it is not so with our 
Saviour Christ.. “He is faithful and just.” But what are the 
immediate consequences of confession of sin 1 

First : Forgiveness. “He is faithful and just to forgive us 
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our sins.” Asit issaidin Prov. xxviii. 13, ‘“ Whoso confesseth 
and forsaketh his sins, shall have mercy.” “As far as the east 
is from the west, so far,’ &c. As a result of forgiveness, man 
is justified ; as, if a sin is forgiven—remitted—the odium and 
condemnation attaching to the sin are also remitted in its re- 
mission. Hence the exclamation of St. Paul: “ There is there- 
fore no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.” But 
as a consequence of confession of sin, the text also names— 

_ Secondly: Sanctification. ‘“ He is faithful . . . . to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” This 
is a higher result than that of mere forgiveness. It is one 
thing to be merely forgiven, but quite another to be purified in 
heart and mind from every trace of damage and pollution which 
the sin, though forgiven, may have, nevertheless, impressed 
upon us. But exalted as is such sanctifying operation, it will, 
notwithstanding, be accomplished within us over and above the 
mere fact of our forgiveness. Christ will cleanse us—not 
in part merely, but wholly and completely. For when He 
cleanses us, ‘‘he will cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” He 
will thus not merely rid us of sin, but will lift us out of its 
domain and power. “Though your sins be as scarlet,” &c. 
Not the least trace of sin is thus to be left upon us. And it is 
thus that we shall be presented “holy and unblameable, and 
unreprovable in his sight.” This, then, is the twofold result 
which will follow upon confession of sin, We shall be forgiven. 
We shall be sanctified. All the other blessings of redemption 
are but accessory to these. 

Let us, then, learn from the text to avoid the folly and crime 
of denying—of covering up our sin. The first thing we have 
to do is to recognise our sinfulness ; as, if we either deny, or 
ignore our transgressions, we are but deluding our own-souls. 
No greater religious error could be committed than that of 
attempting to make out that we are not under condemnation 
because of sin. And since many do-commit such error, let us 
beware lest we also place a like stumbling-block in the way of 
our salvation. The text is explicit enough. ‘If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves (yes, it is our ourselves whom 
we deceive ; we are the only sufferers) and the truth is not 
in us.” 
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‘A nobler, more generous, and at the same time a safer course 
of conduct lies before us. We have only to confess our sins— 
to acknowledge with sincere penitence, humility, and lowliness 
of mind our manifold transgressions in order that we may 
realize not only a full and free forgiveness, but also a blessed 
and eternal sanctification from all evil. “For if we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 


us from all unrighteousness.” 


Dr. Cuark, F.R.A.S. 
St. Hilda’s, Middlesbrough. 


Variations on Themes from Scripture, 


(No. V.) 
Supsect: The Mote and the Beam. 


#4.S easy is it to discern the mote in a brother's eye as to 

A, discern the face of the sky. Hypocrite is the term by 
which the facile discerner in either case is divinely stigmatized ; 
in the one instance, because with all his discernment he cannot 
read the signs of the times; in the other, because with all his 
insight and microscopic nicety of perception, and exceptionally 
developed faculty of vision, he yet considers not the beam that 
is in his own eye. 

With our Lord’s words concerning the mote and the beam 
Archbishop Trench bids us compare the Chinese proverb, 
“¢ Sweep away the snow from thine own door, and heed not the 
frost upon thy neighbour's tiles.” The Greek and Latin classics 
are not wanting in various readings of the same theme. 
‘Demosthenes meant much the same thing when he said that we 
must beware of austerely scrutinizing the actions of others, 
unless first we are conscious of having acquitted ourselves 
aright : “ dv yap core wixpas eferacar Tt empaxtat Tots GAXots, av 
ph wap tpwv avtdv mpatov trapén 74 déovra,” “ Man is blind to 
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his own faults, but keen-sighted to perceive that of others,” is a 
Latin adage : “ Vitiis suis pervidendis cecus est homo, in alienis 
perspicax.” “Is it never your way to look at yourself when you 
are abusing another?” is a question in Plautus: “ Non soles re- 
spicere te, cum dicas injuste alteri?” Cicero pronounces.it to be 
of the nature of folly to see the faults of others, and to forget 
one’s own : “ Proprium est stultitia: aliorum vitia cernere, oblivisci 
suorum.” Horace shrewdly submits that the man who is desirous 
that his friends should not take offence at his own protu- 
berances, will “ignore” that friend’s warts : 


“Qui, ne tuberibus propriis offendat amioum, 
Postulat ; ignoscat verrucis illius.”” 


And at least as pointed and piquant is the passage beginning, 


“ Quum tua pervideas oculis male lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acuttim,” &c. 


The query Plautus puts, ‘‘ How is it that no man tries to search 
into himself, but each fixes his eyes on the wallet of the one 
who goes before him?” is in allusion to the fable of Jupiter 
having loaded men with a couple of wallets ; the one, filled 
with our own vices, being slung at our backs, 


“Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit;”” 
the other, heavy with our neighbour’s faults, hung in front, 


“ Alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem.” 


To pardon those absurdities in ourselves which we cannot 
suffer in others, is neither better nor worse, says Dean Swift, 
than to be more willing to be fools ourselves than to have others 
so, The proverbs of all nations show all nations to be alive 
to the ridiculous in this respect. The kiln calls the oven, 
burnt house, says one. In Italy, the pan says to the pot, keep 
off, or you'll smutch me, In Spain, the raven bawls hoarsely 
to the crow, Get out, blackamoor! (Quiétate . alld, negro!) In 
Germany, one ass nicknames another, Long-ears, And Dr. 
Trench is rather taken with a certain originality in the Catalan 
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version of the proverb: “ Death said to the man with his throat 
cut, ‘How ugly you look!’” They should be fair, hints Juve- 
nal, who venture to deride the disproportioned leg or sooty hide, 
Loripedem rectus derideat, Aithiopem albus. Yet as the Ettrick 
shepherd once sang in his native Doric :— 


‘There's some wi’ big scars on their face, 
Point out a prin scart on a frien’ ; 
And some black as sweeps wi’ disgrace, 

Cry out the whole warld’s unclean.’ 


Moliére’s Chrysale twits her sister Bélise, who is a femme 
savante, with snapping up everybody short who makes a slip 
with the tongue, while herself liable to graver censure for slips 
of conduct :— 


‘Le moindre solécisme en parlant vous irrite ; 
Mais vous en faites, vous, d'étranges en conduite.”’ 


Sappho, again, in Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s portentous 
romance—once the rage of readers in France, despite its 
plurality of volumes, as “Clarissa” was in England, a century 
later—ridicules the bizarre orthography of the fine-ladyism of 
the day, while amused at the fact that the fine ladies in question, 
who perpetrated such gross errors in writing, and who lost every 
particle of wit the moment they took up a pen, would yet make 
game for days together of some poor foreigner who happened to 
use one term for another. As if it were less a matter of mirth 
or marvel for a grande dame, claiming to be a woman of wit too, 
and a power in society, to commit a thousand blunders in 
writing her native language, than for a raw foreigner to make a 
few slips in speaking it. 

We every day and every hour, observes Montaigne, say 
things of another that we might more properly say of ourselves, 
could we but revert our observation to our own concerns as well 
as extend it to others. And the old essayist has his fling at not a 
few authors of the day who, in this manner, prejudiced their 
own cause by running headlong upon those they attacked, and 
darting those shafts against their enemies that might, with much 
greater propriety and effect, be hurled back at themselves. 

A stanza in the most elaborate of Shakespeare's poems that 
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are not plays—for are not all his plays poems 1—runs into this 
eloquence of remonstrant appeal :— 


“Think but how vile a spectacle it were 
To view thy present trespass in another. 
Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear ; 
Their own transgressions partially they smother: 
This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O, how are they wrapped in with infamies, 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes!”’ 


It is of their common friend Breuning that Beethoven writes 
to Ierdinand Ries,—“ He certainly possesses many admirable 
qualities, but he thinks himself quite faultless, whereas the very 
defects that he discovers in others are those which he possesses 
himself to the highest degree.” One of the most natural, and 
truthfully as well as forcibly drawn characters in Mrs: Inchbald’s 
«Simple Story,”—Sandford,—a man of understanding, of learn- 
ing, and a complete casuist, yet all whose faults were committed 
for the want of knowing better, is described as constantly re- 
proving faults in others, and most assuredly too good a man not 
to have corrected and amended his own, had they been known 
to him ; but known to him they were not. He had been, we 
are told, for so long a time the spiritual superior or preceptor of all 
with whom he lived, and so busied with instructing others, that 
he had not once recollected that he needed instruction himself ; 
and in such awe did his habitual severity keep all about him, 
that although he had numerous friends, not one of them told 
him of his failing. ‘ Was there not then some reason for him 
to suppose he had no faults? His enemies, indeed, hinted that 
he had; but enemies he never hearkened to ; and thus, with all 
his good sense, he wanted the sense to follow the rule, ‘ Believe 
what your enemies say of you rather than what is said by your 
friends.’” He had yet to learn, and to learn by heart, the wide 
and practical import of the prayer— 


“Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a Man.” 


Well may the demoniac guide of Don Cleofas, in Le Sage’s 
symbolical fiction, say, and well does he say; “J’admire mes- 
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sieurs les hommes; leurs propres défauts leur paraissent des : 
ee au liew quils regardent ceux d’autrui avec un micro- 
scope.” To their own faults more than a little blind, to those 


of others they are not a little unkind. 
Gay begins his fable of the Turkey and the Ant with the 
smaothly-turned truism, that 


“Tn other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Ye Each little speck and error find ; 
To our own stronger errors blind.” 


‘One of the most classical masters of modern English, whether 
in verse or prose, was employing the same metre—of fatal 
facility, as it is called—when he closed his address to a brother 
bard ina strain that must also close this chapter of instances : 


‘‘-We, who surround a common table, 
And imitate the fashionable, 
Wear each two eye-glasses: this lens 
Shows us our faults, that other men’s. 
We do not care how dim may be 
This by whose aid our own we sec ; 
But, ever anxiously alert 
That all may have their whole desert, 
We would melt down the stars and sun ' 
In our heart’s furnace, to make one 
‘Through which th’ enlightened world might spy 
A mote upon a brother's eye.” 


Francis Jacox, B.A. 


THE CENSOR. 


- Plutarch tells us of an idle and effeminate Etrurian who found fault 
-with the manner in which Themistocles had conducted a recent campaign. 
<-What,” said the hero, in reply, “have you, too, something to say about 
“war, who are like the fish that has a sword, but no heart?”’ He is always 
the severest censor on the merits — others who has the least worth of his 


own.—H. L. Macoon. 
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Exegetical Remarks on Luke xvii. 20, 21.* 


“Emepwrnsels 5¢ td tay hapicalwy, wbre Epxerat  Bacrela rod Oeod, 
drexpl3n adbrois, Kal elrev: OtK Epxerat ) Bactrela Tod Ocod merd wapary- 
phoews’ OSE épodow:’1d0d de, 4, Ldov ext l5od yap,  BactAcla Tod Oeod 
évTos tuady éortly.” 


«And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of 
God should come, he answered them, and said, The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, 
behold the kingdom of God is within you” (or, among you—margin).— 
Authorised Version. 


ft" is well known that, from the ancient to the present times, 
the opinions of expositors respecting the explanation of 
this passage have been divided. While Luther, who may be 
viewed as the representative of the one interpretation, translates 
it—* The kingdom of God is inwardly within you,”—that is, it 
has its abode in the “inward part” of man ;—most exegetical 
writers find in the words in question this sense,—The kingdom 
of God is not now for the first time to be looked for, it is 
already to be found with you,—that is, among you, in your 
midst. But in the way of this interpretation there stand certain 
well-founded difficulties, which it is our object briefly to ex- 
plain. 

The exposition is maintained on the ground of the language 
and on the ground of the connexion. The word évrés (within) 
answers here, they say, to the Hebrew 1973; 113 (within, in the 
midst of). It might be so, although the fact is not to be over- 
looked that the passages commonly quoted in support of this 
view are translated, in the Septuagint, not by évrds (within), 
but by év (in). We by no means intend to deny, that évrds 
tpav may stand for év ipiv, év péow tpav (in the midst of you) ; 
but this adinitted possibility does not prove that there is any 
necessity for so explaining it. The same remark holds good in 
relation to the passages quoted in support of this usage of evtds 
from Xenophon and A¢lian :+ no one can conclude from them that 
the word cannot be applied to the inner part of man in a spiritual 
sense. Next, with reference to the connexion, the following view 
is relied upon :—The Pharisees ask,—‘ When will the Messiah’s 
kingdom have its beginning ?” Jesus replies, “ It is already here ; 


* Translated from the “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken.” 
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it has not still'to come for the first time ; it is in your midst, in 
the midst of the Jewish people.” The phrase évrés iar, it is 
contended, does not admit of being explained with reference to 
the hearts of men: for Jesus is addressing the Pharisees, within 
whom the kingdom of heaven had no place. Rut why should 
Jesus have been unable to say, in a discourse addressed to the 
Pharisees,—“ The kingdom of God is within you, that is, it has 
its abode in your hearts.” There is no occasion to be so very 
rigorous about the precise application of the word you (spar). 
It may very well refer to mankind in general. The word on 
which the emphasis really lies is évrds. 

There are, however, several arguments in direct support of 
the other interpretation, which Luther has adopted in his ver- 
sion. If we look first at the usage of the language, it is quite 
impossible to deny that evrds judv may mean within you, or in 
your inner part. Compare Matthew vii. 15, where écw@ev (from 
within) is used of the inward character of the false prophets : 
so also Matt, xxiii. 25—28, in which parable évrds (within) and 
€xrés (without) are opposed in exact correspondence with écwbev 
(from within) €fw6ev (from without). In the writings of the 
apostle Paul this idea of the inner man is especially prevalent. 
(Romans ii. 28, 29; vii. 22; xiv. 17; 2 Cor. iv.. 165 Eph. 
ni. 16.) It certainly is by no means unnatural that we should 
find in Luke a resemblance to the Pauline mode of expression. 

If we turn to a closer consideration of the connection, the 
following view seems to us obviously correct. ‘The Pharisees 
have assembled about Jesus: they are in doubt whether He is 
the Messiah: their hopes have regard to an external manifesta- 
tion: they see in his works, up to this point, nothing to mark 
the Messiah : they expect a sudden and decisive assertion of his 
claims, an outward revolution. Therefore they ask: ‘‘ When is 
this kingdom of God to come, of which you announce the ad- 
vent?” He answers: “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation,’’—in such a manner as to strike the eye, so that a 
man may look on and behold the moment of its arrival: it is 
of a spiritual nature: it is not of this world: it grows by little 
and little, like the invisible grain of mustard. He then pro- 
ceeds to develop the same idea in another point of view :— 
“ neither shall they say, Lo here! or Lo there !”—that is, no one 
can say, “It has been set up in this or in that place:” it is 
not local : it-is to be found exclusively neither in Judea nor in 
Galilee: wait not till it comes from without; since no external 
event shall introduce its manifestation in any one place, it is, or.it 


* See Wolfii * Cure Philelogice,”’ and Kuinoel, ‘Comm.’ in loc. 
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must be, inwardly within you. If the expression évrds tuav be 
explained “in the midst of you,” it directly contradicts the ex- 
pression of Jesus, who says that it is not local, not in this place 
nor in that, and who, disregarding every external appearance, 
holds up to view the spiritual constitution of the kingdom of 
God, which he is about to found. Had Jesus meant to say, 
that by his public life and works the kingdom of God had 
already come in the midst of them, He would have expressed 
this most clearly in a manner resembling his well-known answer 
to John the Baptist, when He sent his disciples to him from the 
prison,* or we might have expected the phrase 73 év péow par 
eotiv. In fact, nobody looked tor the Messiah in any distant place, 
but in the midst of the Jewish people ; and the impressive assu-. 
rance that his kingdom was among them, would be quite un- 
necessary ; while, if the word evrds applies to the inner part of 
man, it forms a proper contrast to the observation (maparnjoyots) 
which regarded an external manifestation, and to the expression 
here or there. In all probability Jesus had in view those in-, 
surrections and revolutions, in which the people might expect 
Him to engage, and which had in fact been attempted by many 
false Messiahs : + but his kingdom, on the contrary, was to con- 
sist in a new spiritual life, growing from within, and thus de- 
veloping its outward form. This was the best answer to the 
supposition that He entertained any object of worldly aggran- 
disement, 

E, Scuavusacn, Superintendent at Meiningen. 
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CHRISTMAS : NO ROOM IN THE | ven’s plan that the Messiah 
INN. should be born in Bethlehem. 


“There was no room for him in 
the inn.”’—Luke ii. 7. 


In the birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem we discover two 
things worthy of our ponder- 
ing. First: Wicked men in- 
strumentally working out the 
Divine purposes. It was Hea- 


* Matt, xi. 2—6. 


“ But thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah,” &c. (Micah v. 2.) That 
purpose was now realized by a 
decree from Cesar Augustus 
that all the world should be 
taxed. The decree of this 
godless despot brought Joseph 
and Mary out of Galilee up 


+ Compare Acts y. 36, 37. 
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to Bethlehem. The absolute 
Ruler of the universe makes 
all serve him; those who will 
not serve him as they ought 
with their will, must serve him 
as devils against, their will. 
Secondly: The greatest event 
occurring in an obscure place. 
The birth of Christ is the 
greatest event in the history of 
our world ; it forms the great 
centre epoch in human affairs. 
It occurred in the “ fulness of 
time.” But this glorious 
event occurred in Bethlehem, 
which was “little among the 
thousands of Judah.” No 
place too mean as a theatre of 
Divine manifestation. To God 
localities are neither great nor 
small, grand or obscure. It is 
moral events that give places 
their character. These have 
made our planet the most 
wonderful, perhaps, of all God’s 
worlds. 

The inn to which Joseph 
and Mary resorted at Beth- 
lehem was probably pre-occu- 
pied with those who came on 
the same mission. Hence, 
shut out from the “inn,” they 
resorted to the stable—some 
cave or grotto, it is supposed, 
used for sheltering cattle. Here 
the child was born. His ex- 
clusion from the “inn” and his 
birth in the stable are instruc- 
tive in many ways. 

I. As INDICATING THE COM- 
PARATIVE UNIMPORTANCE OF 
MERE SECULAR DISTINCTIONS. 
The only being. ever born of a 
woman who had the selection 


of his birthplace was Christ. 
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He might have been born,in 
Rome, instead of at Bethlehem; 
in the palace of the Cesare 
instead of the stable of cattle, 
if He had chosen. The fact 
that He selected the meanest 
secular condition expresses— 
and, perhaps, was intended to 
express—the little importance 
of mere secular distinction. 
Men, alas! have ever thought 
much of such distinctions ; 
their ideas of dignity, and 
happiness are associated with 
them. This is false and mo- 
rally ruinous. They required 
mighty lessons to correct their 
e1ror, and what mightier lesson 
could they have than the fact. 
that the most glorious being 
that ever appeared on this 
earth was born in poverty and 
obscurity ? The true greatness 
of man is independent of his 
surroundings ; his glory. must 
come from within, not from 
without. Itis the man that 
must give the glory to a place, 
not the place glory to a man; 
it isthe man that must dignify 
the social position, no social 
position can dignify him. His 
exclusion from the “inn” is. 
instructive— 

II. AS TYPIFYING THE KIND 
OF RECEPTION HE MET WITH 
DURING HIS LIFE ON FARTH. 
‘« He was despised and rejected 
of men.” Rejected everywhere. 
“‘He came to his own, and his 
ownreceived him not.”’ There 
were several forces in the hearts 
of the men around Him that 
shut Him out from them—car- 
nality, pride, prejudice, &e. 
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These at last drove Him out of 
‘the world, with shouts rending 
the heavens, “Away with him, 
away with him.” 

His exclusion from the inn 
is instructive— 

III. As syMBOLIZING THAT 
SELF-SACRIFICE WHICH IS THE 
ESSENCE OF HIS RELIGION. 
“Christ pleased not himself.” 
“‘ He made himself of no repu- 
tation.” ‘Took upon him the 
form of a servant.” ‘He was 
made in the likeness of man, 
and being found in the fashion 
of man, he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the 
cross.” He began life in the 
manger with this self-sacri- 
ficing spirit. It governed all 
his actions; it received the 
mightiest demonstration by 
his death on the cross. This 
is the essence of his religion. 
If any man have not this spirit 
he is none of his, whatever 
may be his attainments or pro- 
fessions. His exclusion from 
the inn is instructive— 

IV. As ILLUSTRATING THE 
TREATMENT WHICH HIS SYSTEM 
HAS GENERALLY RECEIVED FROM 
MANKIND. The world has ever 
excluded the highest things. 
The great bulk of the race 
have “no room” for Christ ; 
they have generally shut him 
out: even here, in this age, in 
Christian England, there is 
often “no room” for Him. 
First: In the enterprizes of 
most men. How little room is 
found for Him in legislation, 
commerce, philosophy, litera- 
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ture, &c. Secondly: In the 
affections of most men. Only 
a few out of the millions have~ 
opened the door of their hearts 
to receive Him. The millions 
shut Him out. 

Brothers, remember that 
tne birth of Christ in Bethle- 
hem, the most magnificent his- 
toric event, will be of no 
spiritual and lasting service to 
us unless He has been born in 
our souls. 


HE OLD YEAR: THE APPROACH- 
ING OF CHRIST IN THE REYO- 
LUTION OF TIME. 

“The coming of the Lord draw- 

eth nigh.’”’—James v. 8. 

Years come and go; they 

bring much with them, and 

they carry much away. What 
souls each year brings to this 
earth, and what numbers it 
bears away! Some years bring 
more wonderful men and things 
than others. There is a year 
coming that will chariot once 
more to this earth the Son’ of 

God. “The coming of the 

Lord draweth nigh.” Every 

year brings his advent nearer. 
I. Every yzar Barnes Him 

NEARER TO EVERY MAN TO TER- 

MINATE HIS CONNECTION WITH 

THIS EARTH. The death of 

man is spoken of as the advent 

of the Son of God. ‘Be ye 
therefore ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son 
of man cometh.” Death is no 
accidental event—it is the act 
of Him who has the keys of 
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. death and hell at his girdle. 
He comes to open the earthly 
door of the spirit, and take 
it into the great Hades of 
retribution. His coming in 
this way is “ drawing near,” is 
nearer now to us than it has 
ever been before. With some 
of us it may be said, the 
“ Lord is at hand, the Judge 
standeth at the door.” First: 
What a solemnity does this 
give to time, With what se- 
Tiousness we should ponder 
the flight of years. 
What significance to death. 
To all his true disciples He 
says, “I will come and take 
you unto myself.” 

Il. Every year Brines Him 
NEARER TO ESTABLISH HIS 
SPIRITUAL EMPIRE INTHE WORLD. 
The Bible assures us that it is 
divinely decreed that Christ 
shall become the moral mo- 
narch of all souls, that all the 
kingdoms of this world shall 
become his, and that “ His 
dominions shall be from sea 
to sea, and from the rivers to 
the end of the earth.” Though 
his universal reign over the 
thoughts and affections of men 
seem to our weak visions sadly 
remote, it is coming. Every 
year brings Him nearer. In- 
dications of his approach are 
multiplying and brightening 
as years come and go. The 
growing distrust of heathens 
in their religious systems, the 
progress of civil and religious 
liberty throughout Christen- 
dom, the mighty and ever- 
augmenting influence of the 

VOL, XXIII. 


Secondly : | 
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press, the great and rapidly 
increasing facilities of inter- 
course between distant races 
and remote nations, the general 
waking up of the mind of 
EKurope, America, and the colo- 
nies to the great questions of 
right and freedom—such things 
as these are indications that 
the “coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh.” Every true 
thought, every moral conver- 
sion, every true revolution in 
the minds of individuals and 
nations announce the fact that 
He is coming whose right it is 
to reign. As the -grey beams 
of morning on the western hills 
announce the orb of day, all 
these things herald the advent 
of the Sun of Righteousness. 
III. Every Year BRINGS 
HIM NEARER TO WIND UP ALL 
HUMAN AFFAIRS ON THIS EARTH. 
“The Lord Himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of an arch- 
angel,” &c. “The Son of 
Man shall come with all His 
holy angels,” &c. “I beheld 
a great white throne, and him 
that sat thereon,” &c. Holy 
Writ is full of the truth that 
He is coming to judge the 
world. Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied it. 
This will be a wonderful day. 
On this day He will—First : 
Stop the increase of the race. 
No more men will be born. 
Secondly : Terminate the infi- 
delities of the race. No more 
scepticism after this. Thirdly : 
Open the graves of the race. 
All that are in their graves 
BB 
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shall hear the voice of the Son 
of man. Fourthly: Settle the 
destinies of the race. ‘The 
books were opened,” &c. 

Now every year brings His 
advent nearer. 


A SOUL-TORMENTING FEAR, AND 
A FEAR-EXPELLING LOVE. 
“There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear; be- 
cause fear hath torment.’”’—1 John 
iv. 18. 
WE all know what fear is, for 
we have felt it. There are 
two kinds of fear, one that is 
virtuous and happy, the other 
that is unholy and painful. In 
the Old Testament the former 
often stands for genuine per- 
sonal godliness, Thus we read: 
“The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring for ever.” And 
again, “The fear of the Lord 
is strong confidence;” and 
again, “Be thou in the fear 
of the Lord all day long;” 
and, ‘Happy is the man that 
feareth alway.” The latter 
fear is a slavish and distressing 
emotion. “There is,” says 
Pascal, “a virtuous fear, which 
is the effect of faith; and 
there is a vicious fear, which 
is the product of doubt. The 
former leads to hope as relying 
on God, in whom we believe ; 
the latter inclines to despair, 
as not relying on God, in 
whom we do not believe. 
Persons of the one character 
fear to lose God ; persons of 
the other character fear to 
find Him.” This latter is the 
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kind of fear of which the 
apostle speaks in the text, 
which brings two subjects 
under our notice. ' 

J. A soUL-TORMENTING FEAR. 
“Fear hath torment.” | All 
fear, as we have said, hath not 
“torment ;’ but this slavish 
fear, of which the apostle 
speaks has—First : This slavish 
fear is co-extensive with the 
unregenerate race. It heaves 
and agitates all souls. There 
is (1.) Aslavish fear of poverty. 
Almost everywhere there is 
the apprehension more or less 
strong that the plans and the 
efforts employed to procure 
secular ‘competence may fail, 
and that indigence will ensue. 
Anxious thoughts for the 
morrow are written in almost 
every face you meet. (2.) A 
slavish fear of death. How 
few there are whose whole 
natures do not shudder at the 
thought of dying. Death is 
their king of terrors; through 
fear of it they are all their 
life-time subject to bondage. 
Their whole life is a battle 
against it—a battle fought 
under its terrific shadow. (3.) 
A slavish fear of retribution. 
The apostle seems to have a 
special reference to this, for in 
the preceding verse he says, 
“Herein is our love. made 
perfect, that we may have 
boldness in the day of judg- 
ment.” All souls the world over 
shudder and often shriek at the 
prospect of coming retribution. 
“Their terrific cries,” says an 
excellent writer, “come to us 
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from the shades of ancient 
mythology, echoing the names 


of Rhadamanthus, Tartarus, 
and Phelegethon. They are 
repeated in the burnings, 


mutilations, self-tortures, and 
human sacrifices of all genera- 
tions. Fear of the wrath to 
come has reared its myriads 
of altars.” (4.) A slavish 
fear of God. ‘I heard thy 
voice in the garden and was 
afraid.” Ever since guilty 
man has been afraid of his 
Maker he has been terrified 
at the idea of Him. To his 
slavish fear of God all supersti- 
tious religions and barbarous 
theologies must be ascribed. 
This slavish fear of God gives 
birth, power, and intensity to 
all other slavish fears. Second- 
ly: This slavish fear ts ever 
associated with mental suffer- 
tng. It has “torment.” In 
truth all the mental distress in 
the world may be resolved into 
this slavish fear. Its effect 
upon the body indicates its 
soul-distressing power. It 
whitens the countenance, it 
slackens the sinews, it makes 
the whole system shudder 
through every nerve and 
joint; it throws out a cold, 
trilling sweat upon every part 
of the agitated frame. ‘‘ Fear 
hath torment.” It has nothing 
else. Its work on the soul is 
not to radiate, but to darken ; 
not to calm, but to agitate ; 
not to harmonise, but to dis- 
turb.; not to strengthen, but to 
unstring and enfeeble, all the 
powers.of the soul. It makes 
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the present miserable by its 
horrid forebodingsof the future. 
The other subject which we 
have in the text is— 

II. A Pear-EXPELLING LOVE. 
“ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
Thank God there is a power 
that can drive out this devil 
from the soul of humanity, and 
that power is love. The love 
of which the apostle speaks is 
evidently love to God. Of 
this love, and this love only, 
He is speaking in the context. 
How does love expel this 
slavish fear. First: [¢ includes 
a conscivusness that God loves 
us. John tells us in. the con- 
text that, “We love. him 
because he first loved us.” 
True love to God begins in. 
gratitude, and then rises to 
esteem and supreme adoration. 
Unless men believed in God’s 
goodness to them, they would 
never lovs Him. The man, 
therefore, who has this love, 
has learnt from the Gospel 
that there is nothing in God to 
fear, but everything to awaken 
unbounded trust and lofty 
hope. Secondly: I¢ ¢ncludes 
a settled confidence in God's 
fatherly regard. for us. He, 
whom we really love, we trust. 
We love Him because of his 
goodness, and on that goodness 
our souls rely. Now, the soul 
that trusts God as a Father 
trusts his fatherly wisdom, 
love, and power. Where is 
there room for fear? .It can 
sing with the Psalmist: “ God 
is my refuge and strength,” 
&c. Thirdly: Jt includes the 
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influential dwelling of God 
aithin us. The being we most 
love dwells in us, not only as 
our constant guest, but as our 
most influential master, ex- 
citing and controlling our 
activities. John, indeed, 
teaches this in the context. 
“He that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” Now, if God is thus 
ever present with the human 
soul, where is there room for 
fear? What can harm us in 
the presence of an Omnipotent 
Friend? Fourthly: J¢ in- 
cludes the extinction by 
God of all selfishness within 
ws. When any great passion 
floods the soul man becomes 
dead for the time to all selfish 
ends and personal considera- 
tions. The mother who loves 
her child fears not the fever 
that endangers his life. The 
patriot whose soul is filled and 
fired with love to his country 
has but little concern about his 
own life. He who loves God 
becomes self-oblivious ; death 
is nothing to him, and hell to 
him is no more than a dim 
spark in a sunny day. He 
feels with Xavier, 

“My God, I love thee, not because 

1 hope for heayen thereby : 


Nor yet because who love thee not 
Must burn eternally.” 


Thus it is philosophically clear 
that perfect love to God casteth 
out fear, 

Conctuston.—This subject, 
First: Supplies the test of 
true religion. Your religion 
is in proportion to your love; 
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the more you love, the less 
fears you willhave. Trembling 
at the idea of God, alarm at 
death, and the coming retribu- 
tion, is not religion, though, 
alas! it passes for it—it is 
irreligion. The ‘love that 
casteth out fear” is the only 
religion. Secondly: Zndicates 
the criterion of true preaching. 
The pulpit that aims at terrify- 
ing men by judgment and hell 
is the devil’s pulpit, not God’s. 
Thirdly: Shows the philosophy 
of the Gospel. The grand aim 
of the Gospel is to fill human 
hearts with love to God, and 
it does this by revealing Him 
in attributes and aspects in- 
finitely lovable. Fear is a 
hell that can only be quenched 
by love. 


SKETCHES FROM GENESIS (V.). 
NOAH DRUNK. 

“ And Noah began to be an hus- 
bandman, and he planted a vine- 
yard: and he drank of the wine, 
and was drunken, and he was un- 
covered within his tent,’ &¢.— 
Gen. ix. 20—27. 

In this short paragraph three 
different acts are presented to 
our view. 

I. A SINFUL ACT CASTING A 
GLOOM OVER A PURE LIFE. This 
suggests, First: That — sin- 
stricken. humanity cannot reach 
perfection in the present life. 
Noah was a single excepticn to 
the general rule before the 
deluge ; God noticed his purity 
of heart, and manifested his 
appreciation of Noah’s morel 
excel'ency by preserving him 
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and his family in the ark. 
Now, a dark cloud overspreads 
the bright light which had 
shone for so many years in the 
midst of the antediluvian’s 
deepest pollutions. Perfection 
is humanity’s goal ; to become 
“perfect even as God is 
perfect,” is to be our great 
aim, but we cannot expect to 
attain that aim whilst in the 
present world, where we are 
surrounded with temptations, 
and the very air we breathe 
is pregnant with impurity and 
poison, which retards our 
spiritual progress, and hinders 
the full development of the 
soul’s. highest and_ purest 
powers. Secondly : That a man 
is not invariably influenced by 
society. Society has great in- 
fluence over individuals; they 
pur and bow to public opinion. 
Noah stood firm as a rock 
against the multitude, but now 
in his own tent falls. If a 
man desires to follow Jesus, he 
inust be above the influence of 
socicty touching matters of 
conscience, and act what Peter 
said, “ ‘Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet 
will I never be offended.” 
Thirdly : Witnessing the great- 
est judgments, and experiencing 
the tenderest mercies of God 
will not preserve us from sin. 
The scene of terror and death 
has passed, he and his family 
have been saved, and a cove- 
nant had but lately been 
formed between him and God, 
nevertheless “he drank of the 
wine, and was drunken; and 
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he was uncovered within his 
tent,” In these days God’s 
judgments and mercies are in- 
tended for the spiritual good of 
mankind ; still it is often the 
case that the desired results are 
not obtained, men become 
hardened in their sins. 

IL. A sENSUAL ACT RIGHTLY 
PUNISHED. ‘And Ham, the 
father of Canaan, saw the 
nakedness of his father, and 
told his two brethren with- 
out.” “ And he said, Cursed be 
Canaan ; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.” 
First : This act is an index of a 
debased mind, ‘There are some 
in our land whose minds are so 
debased as to find pleasure in 
watching the saints, and pro- 
claiming their faults. It is 
unmanly and unjust to scoff at 
religion because of the short- 
comings of those who profess 
it. Look at the saints when 
serving the Lord, and judge 
them not when lelow- them- 
selves, having been “ overtaken 
in a fault.” Secondly: /¢ 
shows an indifference as to the 
means of gratifying his sinful 
propensity. He derided his 
unhappy father, and published 
his shame. Even the faults 
and shortcomings of God's 
children ought to be treated 
with civility and lenity by the 
ungodly. Thirdly : The punish- 
ment is degrading to himself 
and to his descendants. History 
proves that this curse has been 
realized, and the prophetic 
words of Noah fulfilled, The 
fallen ought to be sympathized 
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with ; not mocked and treated 
with scorn. 

III. A virtuous acT WELL 
REWARDED. Tirst: The com- 
mendation of their own con- 
science. Second: The blessing 
of anaged father. “ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Shem ; 
and Canaan shall be his 
servant.” ‘God shall enlarge 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant,” Thirdly: 
The approbation of God. God 
is not an indifferent witness of 
the acts»of kindness and phi- 
lanthropy done by us to one 
another, therefore let us en- 
deavour to reclaim the drunk- 
ard, raise the fallen, and alle- 
viate the sufferings of others 
around us. ‘And let us not 
be weary in well doing ; for in 
due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.” 

Conciusion.— Wherefore 
let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 

Cymro. 


: LIVING IN LOVE. 

“Continue ye in my love.”— 
John xy. 9. 

‘Vinw these words as— 

I. A‘commanp. . (Ver. 9, 
10.) Keep yourselves in 
the love of God,” says Jude. 
Such a command to the 
spiritual Israel like that to the 
people in the wilderness— 
“Keep ‘within the shadow of 
“the cloud by day, within the 
radiance of the light by night ; 
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outside is burning heat or 
darkness and danger.” Our 
fellowship with Christ, a 
fellowship of love—like his 
with the Father. Obedience 
the organ of this fellow- 
ship. 

lI A warnine. It was 
needful. Peter presently fell. 
Judas betrayed. In verse 6, 
you have a sorrowful prospect 
set before a “branch” that 
“abides not” in the vine. The 
devil may become an angel of 
light to deceive ; pride does 
not need a Saviour; unbelief 
sees no use in prayer ; 
worldliness yields to tempta- 
tion and makes excuses. One 
sin begets another ; the service 
of sin destroys fellowship with 
Christ, leads. to fellowship 
with Satan; the soul withers 
and dies, and the ‘branch ” 
is cast into the fire and burned. 
Even the life of love is not. 
free from trial. With dis- 
obedience comes secret cold- 
ness or open fall. Watch and 
pray. 

1iI. A promise, (Ver. 4, 
5.) Without Him nothing-; 
no growth in grace, no fruit 
of faith. In fellowship with 
Him, enlightened and = go- 
verned by his spirit, nourished 
by his word, fruit, fidelity 
to our trust, ‘patience, com 
fidence, a growing hatred of 
all evil, a growing love of 
all good. The help we need 
promised (ver. 7), aresponse to 
our prayers ensured. Where 
else is such aid.to be had? 


‘The, vine the: source. of «the 
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strength in the branch. He 
changesfeeblenessintostrength, 
penitence into peace, soul- 
anguish into rest; He equips 
against the world and sin. All 
this is promised to them that 
abide in his love. When no 
ear is open his is, 
IV. A Puepes. (Ver. 9.) 
God is gloritied thereby. It 
is for those who abide in fellow- 
ship with Him that Christ 
prays “ that they may be one.” 
(John “xviii. 20, 21.) This 
becoming one with God in 
Christ a pledge of our con- 
tinuing in his love ; of his love 
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continuing inus. ‘This is the 
highest fruit, and God herein 
most fully glorified. In this 
oneness is holiness. This 
fellowship unseen and myste- 
rious, but real. Branches are 
not bound to the vine from 
without, but draw nourishment 
from within; the fact certain, 
the mode mysterious, Life 
full of mystery. The proof is 
experience. ihe sun is very 
distant, but we feel its warmth 
and rejoice in its light; so 
with the rays from the throne 
of God. 
R. V. Prycs, M.A., LL.B. 


Seeds of Sermons on the Pooh of 
Proberbs, 


(No. CXCVIIT.) 


LAZINESS AND WASTEFULNESS 
BRKOTHEKS, 

* He also that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster.”— 
Prov. xviii. 9. 

We have so frequently had occasion 

to remark on slothfalness in pass- 

ing through this book that we shall 

confine our explanatory observa- 
tions here to the other evil, namely, 
~ Wastefulness. » Wastefulness may 
‘spring from one of two causes, 
thriftlessness or extravagance. Inthe’ 
former case there may be-no desire 
to waste, on the contrary, a strong 
wish to be economical, but for the 
lack of management and tact re- 
sources run to waste. ‘l'hriftlessness 
in housekeeping is a terrible curse. 
Extravagance is another cause of 


waste. The means entrusted to an 
extravagant person are not duly 
valued, and they are squandered 
away with recklessness. The 
spendthrift who inherits a fortune 
soon runs through it. But the 
text asserts an aflinity between the 
slothful and the waster, and surely 
they are akin, 

I. Tuey ARE BROTHERS IN 
THEIR SELF-INDULGENT SPIRIT. 
Self-indulgence is the spring of 
each. The lazy man will not work, 
will not use his limbs, ply his 
faculties, and industriously apply 
himself to the real duties of lite 
because he loves ease. A little 
more sleep, a little more slumber, 
&c. The waster, whether from 
thriftlessness or extruvagance, is 
influenced by the same spirit—self- 


indulgence.’ The sense of duty- 
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and concern for the good of others 
are lost in the self-indulgent feeling. 
The waster, whether he be the 
thriftless fool, or the reckless fool, 
is a brother in spirit to the slothful 
idler. 

II, Tury AkE BROTHERS IN 
THEIR MORAL IMPROPRIETY. Both 
are morally wrong. Laziness is 
sin; asin against the constitution 
of our own natures, the claims of 
society, the arrangements of the 
univeise, and the will of God. 
Man is made to work, and work is 
the divine condition of his well- 
being. Wastefulness is also a sin. 
What we have, we have on trust ; 
we are stewards, not owners; and 
it is our duty to use all with con- 
scientious discretion as the pro- 
prietor wills. The man in the 
Gospel who wasted his goods, and 
the slothful servant who hid his 
Lord’s talent, were alike sinful. 

III. THey ARE BROTHERS IN 
THEIR RUINOUS TENDENCY. Sloth- 
fulness leadsto ruin. To physical 
ruin, to intellectual ruin, to com- 
mercial ruin. Thelazy man is like 
a tree diseased in its roots, he must 
rot. He who through life hides 
his one talent in a napkin must be 
ultimately damned. Wastefulness 
is alko ruinous. It implies a lack 
of that sense of individual respon- 
sibility apart from which there is 
no virtue. And ruin, if not in a 
secular, yet in a spiritual sense, is 
inevitable. 

Conciuston. Learn the im- 
portance of conbining diligence 
with economy, industry with care- 
ful management. The combination 
of these is important (1.) In 
worldly matters. What in domestic 
matters boots industry if there is 
waste? How many  thriitless 
hourewives keep the most in- 
dustrious husbands in constant 
poverty! (2.) In spiritual matters. 
We should not only be diligent in 
getting knowledge and attaining to 
higher experiences, but if we would 
be useful we must rightly manage. 
our attainments. ‘There is such 

u thing as waste pcwer and waste 
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influence. There is a true policy 

required for the management of 

our intellectual and moral re- 

sources. ‘ 

“Oh! waste thou not the smallest thing 
Created by Divinity: . 

For grains of sand the mountains make, 
And atomies intinity. y 

Waste thou not, then, the smallest time, 
*'Tis imbecile infirmity ; 

For well thou know’st, if aught thou 

know’st, 


That seconds form eternity,’’ 
Epwarp KNIGHT. 


(No. CXCIX.) 


THE SOUL’8 TOWER. 


“The name of the Lord is a strong 

tower: the righteous runneth into it, and 
is safe. The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city, and as an high wall in his 
own conceit. Before destruction the heart 
of man is haughty; and before honour is 
humility.”—Proy. xviii. 10—12. 
Tuar the soul of unregenerate men 
is in danger is a fact, a fact attested 
by the Word of God, the religions 
ot mankind, and the consciousness 
of the race. There are seasons 
when men become terribly alive to 
this danger, and they cry out with 
the Phillippian jailor, “*‘ What shall 
I do to be saved ?”” Under this 
feeling it looks out for a tower—a 
refuge. The text directs us to two 
soul towers—the one the true, the 
other the false. 

I. THE sovt’s TRUE TOWER, 
The soul’s tower here is, First: 
Described. It is the ‘‘Namz of the 
Lord.” The name of the Lord 
means not merely his character, 
attributes, and titles, but Himself, 
Our name is not ourselves. On the 
contrary, men’s names are not only 
often unmeaning, but often misre- 
presenting ; they give no idea ag 
to what the man who wears it is. 
God’s name is Himself; and He is 
frequently spoken of as a tower for 
souls, a ‘‘ fortress,” a “refuge,” a 
“‘strong tower,” a‘high tower.’ God 
is, indeed, the refuge of souls. Ever 
near, impregnable ; always accessi- 
ble. ‘The soul’s tower bere is— 
Secondly: Sought. ‘ The righteous 
runneth into it.” The righteous— 
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those who have been rightly en- 
lightened and impressed. ‘They run 
to it in all their trials, temptations, 
and dangers as their only refuge. 
They look for protection nowhere 
but in God, not in churches, theo- 
logies, or priesthoods. ‘ They 
know his xame, and they put their 
trust in him.’ He runneth as an 
affrighted child into the arms of a 
loving parent. ‘I'he soul’s tower 
here is, Thirdly: Safe. ‘ And 
is safe’’—in the margin is set 
aloft. It is so high up as to be 
beyond the reach of enemies. Safe 
“if God be for us, who can be 
against us?” ‘‘ We have a strong 
city, salvation for walls and bul- 
warks.”’ ({sa.xxvi. 1—4.) Here is 
the soul’s safety and nowhere else. 
There is no safety out of God. 
This is the true city of refuge. 

II. THe sovun’s FALSE TOWER. 
“The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city.’’ Wealth is one of the 
false towers referred to in the text. 
This is a very common tower. (1) 
Everywhere souls are resting in it. 
Men are saying on all hands to 
their soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much 
good laid up for many years,” &c. 
(2) Everywhere souls are seeking 
it; on all hands men are busily 
and earnestly building up fortunes 
as a tower for their souls. The 
text suggests two thoughts con- 
cerning this tower of wealth. First: 
Its security is proudly estimated. 
“Tt is a high wall in his own con- 
ceit.” The owner fancies it very 
lofty, very great, very strong. But 
its walls have no real strength. 
What can wealth do for the soul in 
the seasons of moral conviction, in 
the hour of death, in the day of 
judgment? “ Naked came we into 
the world,” &c. Secondly: Jts 
security is utterly fictitious. ‘ Be- 
fore destruction the heart of man is 
haughty, anc before honour is humi- 
lity.”’ We have had these proverbs 
before (chap. xvi. 18, xv. 33). They 
are here used to show the inevitable 
ruin of those who are probably 
trusting to their own resources, and 
the blessedness of those who humbly 
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trust in God. Alas! souls are 
trusting to false towers—such as 
wealth, self-merit, wisdom, sacer- 
dotal help; all such towers must 
crumble to dust. Death will 
shatter them, and judgment will 
sweep them clean away. ‘Say 
unto them who daub it with un- 
tempered mortar that it shall fall: 
there shall be an overflowing 
shower, and ye, O great hailstones, 
shall fall, and a stormy wind shall 
rend it.” (Ezek, xiii. 11.) 


(No. CC.) 
IMPETUOUS FLIPPANCY. 


“He that answereth a matter before he 

heareth it, it is folly and shame un‘o 
him.’’—Prov. xviii. 13. 
Tue subject of these words is im- 
petuous flippancy, a great social evil 
too common in most circles. Ob- 
serve— 

I. Tue Bvit sketcuep. “He 
that answereth a matter before he 
heareth it.’ How often this is 
done—First : In ordinary conversa- 
tion. Are you making a communi- 
cation, there are people who are so 
impetuous and fiippant that will 
interrupt you before you are half 
through; they will intrude some 
remark, they will commence some 
reply. Are you reasoning out a 
proposition? They can’t hear you 
to the close; they begin the refu- 
tation before they have known your 
argument, How often this is done— 
Secondly: Jn polemic discussion. 
There are those who have answered 
Renan, Colenso, the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” ‘‘ Ecce Homo!”’ before 
they have half read the works or 
have measured the argument. This 
impetuous flippancy, alas! is not 
confined to the social circle, but 
appears on platforms, in pulpits, in 
the press. Sometimes it shows its 
ugly head even in courts of justice 
—a ‘“matter’’ is sometimes an- 
swered there before it is heard. 
Observe— 

II. THR BEVIN CHARACTERISED. 
“Tt is folly and shame unto him.” 
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And truly'it is so if we consider , 
some of the causes from which it | 


springs. First: Uncontrolledness. 
The man who has acted worthy 
of his being, disciplined his facul- 
ties, and brought his nature under 
self-control would not, act thus ; he 
would hear the matter to its close 
though it clashed with his views, 
opposed his interests, and roused 
his passions. Impetuous flippancy 
implies inner lawlessness, indicates 
a mind untrained to self-control, 
a mind without sovereignty. Se- 
condly: Prejudice. The mind is 
biassed on the other, side, and the 
statements of the speaker or writer 
are so distasteful that a reply is 
tendered before the matter has been 
fully heard.. Much of this im- 
petuous flippancy springs from un- 
founded prepossessions. Thirdly : 
Laziness. Sometimes it springs 
from an indolent, sleepy, lethargic 
temperament, that can’t bear any 
‘exertion, and to spare effort will 
cut the matter short. He hears a 
little, his attention flags, he yawns, 
and to end the exertion he decides 
the question. Fourthly: Vanity. 
The self-conceited man has an eye 
to see the whole in a moment, all 
the threads of the argument are 
before him after a few sentences, 
It is needless for him to listen any 
more, therefure he interrupts. And 
so anxious is he to make a-display 
of his great knowledge and power 
that he begins his answer ‘at once. 
Now is not this uncontrolledness, 
prejudice, laziness, and vanity, from 
which this evil springs a ‘ shame 
and a fully f” 

Conc.usion. Cultivate self-con- 
trol, free the mind from all pre- 
possessions, shuke off all mental 


sloth, be not wise in ‘your own . 


conceit, and then you will listen 
fully to a matter before you will 
make an answer. Let truth be 
supreme in your estimation; be 
swift to hear and slow to speak. 

be 
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(No. CCI.) 
THE UNBEARABLE WOUND. 


“The spirit of a man will sustain his 

infirmity: but a wounded spirit who can 
bear ?””*—Proy. xviii. 14, 
Tue text speaks of an unbearable 
wound. What is that? Not mere 
physical sufferings—they can be 
borne—but moral. The wound of 
remorse, self-contempt, self-loath- 
ing, self-denunciation. It is the 
wound of a spirit feeling not only 
that the universe is against it, and 
God against it, but that its own 
conscience is against it. But why 
is this wound unbearable? 

I. BEcAUsE IT DISQUALIFIES THB 
SUFFERING MAN FROM AYAILING 
HIMSELF OF ANY OF THE ORDINARY 
MEANS OF SUPPORT UNDER SUF- 
FeRING. What are the ordinary 
means which sustain aman under 
suffering ? First: A consciousness 
of rectitude. If a man’s conscience 
stands by him, and says, “ Well 
done,’’ what suffering can he not. 
bear? But in the case of this 
wounded spirit the conscience is 
against him. Secondly: 4 feeling of 
inevitableness. If sufferings come 
upoo a man and he believes, as. 
the old Stoics did, that they come 
as a resistless necessity, he may 
console himself; but in the case of 
this wounded spirit the man feels 
that he has brought the suffering 
on himself. Thirdly: Unshaken 
confidence of God. When the 
sufferer feels confidence in God he 
may exult. Job did. ‘“ When he 
hath tried me,” &c. Paul did. 
“Our afflictions which are but 
for the moment,” &c. But in the 
case of the wounded spirit there is 
no confidence in God. All interest 
in him is gone, all trust lost. 
Fourthly: Hope in a brighter future. 
What power has hope to bear a 


‘man up under trials. This sustained 


Job: * I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” But the wounded spirit 
has no hope; the future is a star- 
less midnight. Fifthly: Friendly 


; . ® See Homiuisz, vol. iy. p,406,, 
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sympathy. Human sympathy has 
a wonderful power to help man 
under his sufferings. But a soul 
suffering under moral remorse 
cannot avail himself of this. In 
the first place men cannot sympa- 
thise with others on account of 
their sins; and, secondly, if they 
could, the suffering soul would get 
no comfort from them. 

II. Becavse Ir coMPELS THE 
SUFFERING MAN TO USE ONE OF 
HIS CHIEF FACULTIES TO ENHANCE 
HIS AGONY. Thought is one of 
his chief faculties. By thought 
man -can deaden his physical 
agonies and bear himself up above 
other meatal trials. Thought can 
take the prisoner from the dungeon 
abroad into the open universe: the 
pauper into the paradise of God ; 
the martyr in agony into the 
felicity of heaven. But this faculty 
a gwilty conscience will ever 
employ for its own torment. 
Thoughts are governed by different 
principles. Sometimes intellect 
controls them, then they take the 
man into speculation; sometimes 
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then they take him into worldliness ; 
sometimes sensuality, then they 
take him into a world of lusts ; but 
when the guilty conscience is excited 
it governs them, and then they take 
him into a HELL, for it directs them 
to two terrible subjects of contem- 
plation: (1) The crimes of the past ; 
and (2) the retributive judgment of the 
Juture. Well, then, might Solomon 
say, ‘A wounded spirit who can 
bear?’’ Sinner! the conclusion of 
the address is, that you must either 
have a hell, or seek at once a 
SPECIAL remedy. I say SPECIAL. 
Ordinary means of support will not 
do, as we have seen. ‘the elements 
of hell are within. Within are 
the fuel of the last fires, and the 
gathering clouds of the last outer 
darkness. Do you exclaim? 


“Which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way shall I fly is hell, myseLr can 
tell.” 


Where is the special remedy ? 
‘Behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the 


imagination, then they take him | world.” Here is the puysician for 
into poetry ; sometimes avarice, | this wound. 
—~— 
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om Memoriam, 
Tur Rey. A. J. Morris, LATE or 
Hoitoway. 
(Continued from p. 338.) 
In the demise of our old friend and 
brother we have another instance 
of “The godly man ceasing, and 
the faithful failing from among 
men.’ We lament the departure 
of so much “spiritual worth” from 


‘this world. His worth was of high © 


order, it combined many elements 
of'rare value. We have known 


him for five-and-twenty years. We . 


were brought together at first by our 
mutual friend, Rev. Caleb Murris, 
decidedly in our judgment one of 
the greatest preachers of this age, 
We have in a previous volume of 
the Homuuist sketched the life ang 
indicated the pulpit characteristics 
of this remarkable man, and ‘from 
time to time we have enriched our 
pages with the noble thoughts of 
his affluent soul. We have many 
thingsto say concerning our brother 
who has just ascended to'the great 
world of happy souls, and joined 
the illustrious man who brought us 
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first together, but as we find our 
space is gone, we must pause till 
our next number. Meanwhile, we 
join in tender sympathy with those 
who loved him, and earnestly pray 
God to fill the pulpits of Eng- 
land with men of his type, men 
capable of indoctrinating congre- 
gations with thoughts that lift 
them, not only from the engrossing 
cares of secular life, but above the 
sickly sentiment, the narrow sec- 
tarianism, and the traditional 
dogmas of conventional Churches. 


THE LATE DEAN OF S&T. PAUL'S. 


Tuer Rev. Canon Melville, in his 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, thus 
speaks of the late Dean Milman. 
There was an immense congrega- 
tion. The text was from the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Philippians. ‘It 
would hardly become me to speak 
in this cathedral of a Christian 
course that is going on to perfec- 
tion and to omit all mention of 
that honoured and venerable man, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, who has 
just gone hence to his everlasting 
rest. A lengthened mention would 
indeed be better when the cathedral 
which he long dignified by his 
presidency shall have received, as 
it soon will, his honoured remains ; 
but I may not hesitate to express 
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with St. Paul’s entertain of the 
irreparable loss which his decease 
has entailed. His vast and varied 
learning, his extraordinary diver- 
sified powers—the scholar, the poet, 
the historian, the critic, the divine 
—his large and tolerant views, his 
simple, unaffected piety; oh! where 
can we hope to find again such a 
union ? Better than all, better than 
the accumulated stores of know- 
ledge—accumulated, but ever ready 
to be communicated—better than 
the strivings of a vigorous intel- 
lect, better than the soarings of a 
brilliant imagination, better than 
all or any of these was the simple 
and child-like docility with which, 
as we believe, our dean received 
the Gospel of Christ, and the firm, 
unflinching faith with which he 
rested on Christ, his Redeemer. We 
shall lay him in his grave in the 
sure and certain hope of a resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, not because he 
has left few to rival him in eru- 
dition, in sagacity, in largehearted- 
ness, and in acuteness, but because 
we believe that as a Ohristian man 
he daily endeavoured to become 
more what a Christian should be, 
and that, conscious of defects, but 
yearning after perfection, he would 
have said to the last, in the words 
of our text, ‘ Forgetting the things 
that are behind, I reach forward to 


the deep sense which all connected | those which are before.’”’ 


Alotes on Achy Hooks. 


By aA BARRISTER. 


The revered and learned Dean Milman has departed, leaving a splendid 
literary legacy to his country. Zhe History of the Jews from the Earliest 
Period ; The History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the Abo- 
dition of Paganism in the Roman Empire; History of Latin Christianity ; 
The Decline and Fall of the. Roman Empire ; Bampton Lectures: the Cha- 
racter and Conduct of the Apostles considered as an Evidence of Christianity. 
Poetical. Works, containing the ;‘ Fall of Jerusalem,” ‘Life of Horace,” 
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and “The Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” may be mentioned as amongst 
his works, which are now published by,Mr. Murray. 

‘We have a new work by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. It is called 
New England Tragedies. In the tragedies called “ Endicott” and “ Giles 
Corey of the Salem Farms,” the poet relates the story of New England 
religious persecutions in the seventeenth century. The volume is issued 
by Messrs. Routledge. 

Messrs. Macmillan publish a valuable and profound work by the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, entitled The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Principles at Stake is the title of a collection of essays on Church 
questions of the day, by various learned writers, edited by Rev. George 
Sumner, M.A., rector of Old Alresford, and published by Mr. Murray. 

The Rev. Dr. Pusey publishes (at Messrs. Parkers’) Eleven Short Ad- 
dresses during a retreat of the Companions of the Love of Jesus, engaged in 
perpetual intercession for the Conversion of Sinners. 

Certain of the Rev. John Keble’s works are now being issued by Messrs. 
Parker. Amongst these are The First Edition of the Christian Year, 
printed in fac-simile ; Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service; On the 
Mysticism atiributed to the Early Fathers of the Church. 

The works of Dr. C. J. Vaughan, the Vicar of Doncaster, are (at 
Messrs. Strahans’) produced in a popular edition, which comprises “Plain 
Words on Christian Living,” “Christ the Light of the World,” ‘ Cha- 
racteristics of Christ's Teaching,” ‘“‘ Voices of the Prophets,’’ &c. 

Eternal Punishment and Eternal Death, is the title of an essay by Rev. 
J. William Barlow, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Messrs. Triibner give us a handsome volume by Mr. W. R. Greg, en- 
titled Literary and Social Judgments, which contains essays, among others, 
on Madame de Stael, Kingsley and Carlyle, Chateaubriand; The Doom of 
the Negro Race ; Time, Good People, &c. 

Sir Alexander Grant, M.A., LL.D., Director of Public Instruction in 
the Bombay Presidency, publishes (Longmans) two volumes on The 
Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with essays and notes. 

Another contribution to the great stock of literature on Burke, is made 
by Mr. J. B. Robertson. The learned professor has just published at Mr. 
Philp’s, a handsome, and, to the student particularly, a most valuable 
work, being Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke, 

The Woman's Kingdom is the title of three volumes published by the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” at Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s. 

Dr. Lonsdale (author of the lives of Watson, Curwen, and Blamire) 
has just published The Life of Sir James Graham. Routledge. 

Mr. Edward Edwards publishes in two volumes at Messrs Macmillan’s 
The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, together with his letters, now first 
collected. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has been directing her attention to politics, 
and, as the result, has published, at Messrs. Sampson Low and Son’s, Men 
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of our Times; or, the Leading Patriots of the Day. The work contains. 
many narratives and sketches of Lincoln, Garrison, Grant, Sumner, 
Chase, Sherman, Phillips, and other Abolitionist. Politicians. 

The Unnoticed Things of Scripture (Triibner) is a work by the Bishop 
of' California, the Right Rev. W.J. Kiss, D.D. B.A. Ls 
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[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
foooks sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher, It is 
unjust to praise worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 
In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Tue Reveration or Law in Scripture. By Parriexk Farreatrrn, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 38, George Street. 


Tuts is the third series of the “ Cunningham’’ Lectures. The subject of 
this series is Law as revealed in the Word of God, and the author con- 
siders it with respect both to its own nature and to its relative place in 
successive dispensations. The volume contains nine lectures. The first 
is introductory, in which we have prevailing views in relation to laws 
in the natural, the moral, and religious sphere, and the relation in which: 
they stand to the revelations of Scripture on the subject. In the second, 
we have considered the relation of the creation of man to moral law—how 
far and in what respects the law and its principles were made known to 
him, the grand test of his rectitude and his failure under it. The third, 
the revelation of law strictly so called, viewed in respect to the time and 
occasion of its promulgation. In the fourth, the law in its form and gub- 
stance—its more essential characteristics and the relation of one part 
of its contents to another. In the fifth, the position and calling of Israel 
as placed under the government of law, what false views on the subject 
exposed the moral results of the economy according as the law was legiti- 
mately used or the reverse. In the sixth, the economical aspect of the 
law, the defects adhering to it as such, the relation of the Psalms and 
Prophets to it, mistaken views of this relation, the great problem with 
which the Old Testaments closed, and the views of different parties re- 
specting its solution. Inthe seventh, the relation of the law to the mission 
and work of Christ, the symbolical ritual finding in Him its termina- 
tion, and the moral its formal appropriation and perfect fulfilment. In the 
eighth, the relation of the law to the constitution, the privileges, and the 
calling of the Christian Church. In the ninth, the reintroduction of 
law into the Church of the New Testament, in the sense in which law 
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was abolished by Christ and his apostles. Besides these nine lectures, the 
volume contains supplemental dissertations on the double form of the 
Decalogue and the questions to which it has given rise; the historical 
element in God’s revelations of truth and duty considered with an especial 
respect to their claim on men’s responsibilities and obligations. Whether 
a spirit of revenge is countenanced in the writings of the Old Testament. 
Thus it will be seen that the volume contains subjects of great variety: 
and of vitalimportance. Dr. Fairbairn is too well known as a biblical 
critic, theologian, and writer to warrant us either to indicate his 
theological views, or to characterize his mode of representing them. 
Though the book is too stiffly Calvinian for us, we have a high estimate 
of its worth, and heartily recommend it to our ministerial readers as a 
work that will render them immense service in their theological studies. 


Taz Mystery or SvuFFERING, AND OTHER Discourses. By E. Dz 
Presszensh, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster 
Row. 

Tue contents of this book are, ‘‘The Mystery of Suffering,” under which 

is discussed the Origin of Suffering, Consolation, Suffering in its Bearing on 

Conversion, Suffering in Relation to the Christian Life, Suffering for 

Truth’s Sake and Compassion; Christian Mysticism; The Voice of the. 

Church and the Cry of the Christian Heart ; The Sins of Religious Speech ; 

The Supernatural at the Bar of Conscience; The Adoration of Mary, the 

Sister of Lazarus; and The Jubilee in the French Revolution. The 

thoughts of this author are made to do good business service. The author 

first. published them in his own language, then half this volume, it seems, 
was translated into English, and published in the “ Pulpit Analyst,” and 
the other half is also a translation. We find no fault with this. The 
thoughts are worth translation, worth publishing and re-publishing in 
every form. Pressensé is an able man, and now pretty well known in 

England amongst ministers. Though somewhat too wordy, florid, and 

vehement to gain our unqualified approbation, he is always vigorous, 

pointed, and practical. His thoughts do not flow as a calm river, but 
dash as a cataract. 


RELIGION WITH AND WiTHouT Root-Horp. By Rev. Tuxoporze Hooxz, 
Chelmsford. 


Tuts is a discourse by one of our “rising ministry,’’ and is full of promise. 
The author speaks as a man who feels that he has got a great truth and 
works with all his heart in commending that truth to the reason and con- 
science of his hearers. ‘Though he is evidently a man of superior intellect 
there is no attempt at display, and though he has a fine imagination there 
is no attempt to robe his thoughts in verbal grandeur. He speaks out 
the things of Christ as a man, not as an official When he appears next 
in print, which we trust will not be long, we hope that he will come out 
in a better Press form, better paper, better printing, and have the name 
of a London publisher affixed to his work. 


& 


384 Literary Notices. .. 


Tue Bricut Smz or A Darx Sunsszer. Essays to Young Men. By 
Rey. Aurnur Bsavtanp. London: W. Lister, Commercial Road. 
Tus is a little book on a momentous subject. The author evidently 
believes in an everlasting hell, has the most terrible impressions concerning 
it, is assured that there are multitudes of his fellow-men now on the earth 
on their way to it, and that Infinite Mercy has provided a means whereby 
to avoid it. Believing and feeling all this, it is no wonder that he writes 
with great earnestness. Whilst there are many whom this book could 
never salutarily influence, it is admirably adapted to arouse the gross and 
thoughtless multitudes. It is of the same class, and as well written, as 

James’ “ Anxious Enquirer.” Its mission is to frighten careless souls. — 


Tue Works or Georcr Swinnock, M.A. Vol. V. Containing “The 
Door of Salvation Opened by the Key of Regeneration,” and “ The 
Sinner’s Last Sentence.”’ Edinburgh: James Nichol. ; 

We have repeatedly called the attention of our readers to the works of 

this author. This is the fifth and the last volume from his prolific pen. 

An author strongly recommended by Richard Baxter, Dr. Manton, and 

others of the same period and type must have excellences of no ordinary . 

kind. We give him the first place in this series of standard divines. He 

was undoubtedly a man of great natural abilities, which were well dis- 
ciplined by study, and thoroughly inspired with the Christian spirit. 


Tur Four EvancE.ists; with the Distinctive Characteristics of their 
Gosprts. By Epwarp A. Tuompson. Edinburgh: T. and T. — 
Clark. 

Tus book, we are told, consists of six articles’ from the “Journal of 
Prophecy.” ‘They were prepared as pulpit lectures for Sabbath morning 
ministration. They are, therefore, popular than rather critical or prc- 
found. At the same time they touch most important subjects, often 
throw much light upon obscure passages, and reveal harmony where 
discrepancy was felt at first. The doctrines of the book are orthodox, the 
spirit is evangelical, and the style of expression unornamental and clear. 


Watkine iv tHe Licut: A Memorr or Mrs. Hannan Barston. 
By Rev. Tuorniry Smiru. London: William Tegg. This is a well- 
written biography of an excellent woman. It deserves an extensive cir- 
culation and we trust it will have it. CunisT THE CENTRE, AND OTHER 
Pavers. Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Baptist Union, held at 
Bristol. London: Elliott Stock. There seems from the preface of this 
book that a great deal-was done at this meeting of the Baptist Union, and 
that several distinguished men spoke and preached. We have the names 
of Revs. Stowell Brown, Haycroft, Clifford, Martin, Brock, C. Spurgeon, 
and others. Surely these able men said something worth recording. 
Why should we only have the utterances of four men published ? and 
their utterances not anything very extraordinary. We are disappointed 
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